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CHEVALIEE DE MAISON EOUGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EHBOLLED YOLUNTEEBS. 

It was on the evening of the 10th of March, 1793, ten 
o’clock was striking from Notre Dame, and each stroke 
sounding, emitted a sad and monotonous vibration. Night 
had fallen on Paris, not boisterous and stormy, but cold, 
damp, and foggy. Paris itself at that time was not the Paris 
of our day ; glittering at night with thousands of reflected 
lights, the Paris of busy promenades, of lively chat, with 
its riotous suburbs, the scene o? audacious 'quarrels, and 
daring crime, but a fearful, timid, busy city, whose few 
and scattered inhabitants, even in crossing from one street 
to another, ran concealing themselves in the darkness of 
the alleys, and ensconcing themselves behind their portes- 
coch^res, like wild beasts tracked by the hunters to their 
lair. 

As we have previously said, it was the evening of the 
10th of March, 1793. A few remarks upon the extreme 
situation, which had produced the cb^ged aspect of the 
capital l^fore commence stating the events, the recital 
of which form the subject of this history. France, by the 
death of Louis XYl., had become at varia^ with all 
Europe. 

To the three enemies she had first combated, that is to 
say, Prussia, the Empire, and Piedmont, were now joined 
England, Holland, and Spain. Sweden and Denmark 
alone pi'escrved their old neutrality, occupied as they were 
besides in beholding Catharine II. devastating Poland. 

The state of affairs was truly frightful. France, more 
respected as a physical power, but less esteemed as a moral 
one, since the massacres of September and the execution 
of the 21st of January, was literally blockaded, like a simple 
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town, by entire Europe. England was on our coasts, Spain 
upon the Pyrenees, Piedmont and Austria on the Alps, 
Holland and Prussia to the north of the Pays-Bas, and with 
one accord from Upper Ebine to Escaut, two hundred and 
iifty thousand combatants marched against the Bepublic. 
Our generals were repulsed in every direction. Hiacrinski 
had been obliged to abandon Aix-la-Chapelle, and draw 
back upon Liege ; Steingel and Neully were ^ven back 
upon Limbourg ; while Miranda, who besieged Maestrioht, 
fell back upon Tongres. Valence and Dampicrre, reduced 
to beat a retreat, did so with a loss of half their number. 
More than ten thousand deserters had alreaf^y aban- 
doned the army, and cleverly scattered themselves in the 
interior. At last the Convention, having no hope excep*^^ 
in Dumonriez, despatched courier after courier, command- 
ing him to quit the borders of Bribos (where he was pre- 
paring to embark for Holland), and return to take the 
command of the army of the Meuse. 

Sensible at heart, like an animated body, France felt at 
Paris — that is to say, at its heart’s core — each and every 
blow levelled at it by invasion, revolt, or treason, even from 
quarters the most distant. Each victory was a riot of joy ; 
every defeat an insujyjgc^^ of terror. It is therefore easy 
to comprehend wliat tumult was produced by the news of 
these successive losses, which we are now about to explain. 

On the preceding evening, the 9th of March, they had 
had at the Convention a sitting more stormy than usual ; 
all the ofioers bad received orders to join their regiments 
at the same time, and Danton, that audacious proposer of 
improbable things (but which neveaftheless w^erc accom- 
plished), Danton, mounting the tribune, cried out, “ The 
soldiers fail, say you f Offer Paris an opportunity of saving 
France. Demand from her thirty thousand men, send 
them to Dumouriez, and not only is France saved, but 
Belgium is reassured, and Holland is conquered. This pro- 
position had been received with shouts of enthusiasm, 
registers had been opened in all the sections, inviting them 
to reunite in the evening. Places of public amusement 
were closed to avoid all distraction, and the black flag was 
hoisted at the Hotel-de-Ville, in token of distress. Before 
midnight, five and thirty thousand names were inscribed 
on the registers, only this evening, as it had before occurred 
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in Sepjjember, in every while inscribing their 

namesi the enrolled volunteers had demanded that beSs^e 
their departure the trsitorf» might be punished. The 
traitors were in fact the contre-revolutionists” who 
semtly menaced the BevoluMon. But, as may be easily 
understood, the secret extended to a^l those who wished to 
mve themselves to extreme parties y^^ho at this period 
tore Franpe. Tbe traitors wpre the we^er party, as the 
Girondins werp t^ weahopt* The IJitontagnards decided 
that the Girondins, must be the traitors* On the next 
day, which 'was the lOth of Junei, all the Montagnard 
deputies were j^eaent at the sitting. The Jacobins, armed, 
hlled the {^bimes, after having turned out the women ; 
the Mayor presented himself udtb the Council of the 
Commune, confirming the report of the Comm^sioners of 
the Convention respeciang the devotedness of tt^e citizens, 
but repeating the wish, unammously expressed the preced- 
ing evening, for a Tribunal Extraordinary appointed to 
judge the traitors. The report of the Committee was 
instantly dem^i^d^d with loud vociferations. The Com- 
mittee reunited inim^mtely, and in five minutes after- 
wards, they were informed by Bobert Itindet, that a Tri- 
bunal would be formed, composed of nine judges (inde- 
pendent of all forms, and acquiring proof by pv^ means), 
divided into two peTmaneni sections, and prosecuting, 
directly by order of the Convention, all those who were 
found guilty in finy way of either tempting or misleading 
the people. This was a sweeping clause, and thp Girondins, 
comprehending it would cause their arrest, rose en masse. 
Death, cried they, rather than submit to the e6te,blishment 
of this threatened imposition. 

The liloQtagnards, in reply to this apostrophe, de- 
manded the vote in a loud tone. “ Yes,*’ replied Ferand, 
‘‘ let us vote to make known to the world men who are 
willing to assasmnate innocence under the mask of the 
law.” They voted to this efiect ; and, against all expeo- 
tation, the majority decided— Ist, they would have juries ; 
2ndly, that these juries should be of equal numbers in each 
depaHment ; 3rdly, they should be nominated by the Con- 
vention. At the “ moment these three propositions re- 
ceived admission, loud cries were heard ; but the Conven- 
tion, accustomed te receive occasional visits from the 
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populace, inquired their wishee, and were informed in re- 
ply, ^ It was merely a deputation of enrolled volunteers, 
who, having dined at the Halle-au-B14, demanded to be 
permitted to display their military tactics before the Con- 
vention. 

The doors opened immediately, and six hundred 
men, armed with swords, pistols, and pikes, apparently 
half-intoxicated, filed off amidst shouts of appli^, and 
loudly demanded the death of the tndtm. ¥es,” re- 
plied Collot d’Herbois, addressing them, ** yes, my friends, 
we will save you — ^you and liberty, notwithstanding these 
intrigues.’* ^ese words were followed by an ang^ glance 
towi^s the (Hrondins, which plainly intimated they were 
not yet beyond reach of danger. In short, the sitting of the 
Convention toiminated, the Montagnards scattered them- 
selves amongat other clubs, running first to the Cordeliers 
and then to the Jacobins, proposing to place the traitors 
beyond the reach of the law, by outing their throats the 
same night. 

The wife of Louvet resided in Bue Saint Honord, near 
the Jacobins. She, hearing these vociferationB, descended, 
entered the dub, and heard this proposition ; then quickly 
retraced her steps, and warned her husband of the impend- 
ing danger. Lonvet, hastily arming himself, ran from door 
to door to alarm his friends, but found them all absent ; 
then fortunatdy ascertaining from one of the servants they 
had gone to Potion’s house, he followed them there. He 
found them quietly d^berating over a decree, which ought 
to be .presented on the morrow, and which by a chance 
mdority they hoped to pass. He related what had occur- 
red, communicated his fears, informed them of the plot 
devised against them by the Cordeliers and Jacobins, and 
concluded by urging them on their side to pursue some 
active and energetic measure. 

Then PetioU rose, calm and self-possessed as usual, 
walked to the window, opened it, and then extended his 
hand, which he drew in covered with moisture. “It 
rains,” said he ; “ there will be nothing to-night.” 

Through this half-opened window the last vibration of 
the clock was heard striking ten. 

Such were the occurrences of the 10th of March, and 
the evening preceding it — occurrences which, in this gloomy 
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obscurity and menacing silence^ rendered the abodes des- 
tined to shelter the living like sepulchres peopled by the 
dead. In fact, long patrols of the Nation^ Guard, pre- 
ceded by men marching with fixed bayonets, troops of 
citizens, armed at hazard^ pushing against each other, 
gendarmes closely ezamming ^h doorway, and strictly 
scrutinizing every narrow all^ — ^these were the sole inha- 
bitants wlto ventured to expose themselves in the streets. 
ISvery one instinetivdiy understood something unusual and 
terrible was taking place. The cold and drizzling rain, 
which had tended s6 much to reassure Petion, bad consi- 
derably augmented the ill-humour and trouble of these 
inspectors, whose every meeting resembled preparation 
for combat, and who, after recognising each other with 
looks of defiance, exchanged the word of comnmnd slowly 
and with a very bad grace. Indeed, it was said, seeing 
one and the other returning after their separation, that 
they mutually feared an attack from behind. On the 
same evening, when Paris was a prey to one of those panics 
(so often renewed that they ought, in some measure, to 
liave become habitual), this evenii^g the^massacre of the 
lukewarm revolutionists was ^retly debated, who, after 
having voted (with restriction for the most part) the death 
of the Kin^, recoiled to-day before the death of the Queen, 
a prisoner in the Temple with her sister-in-law and her 
children. A woman, enveloped in a mantle of lilac printed 
cotton, with black spots, her bead covered and almost 
buried in the hood, glided along the houses in La Kue 
Saint Honord, seeking concealment under a door pPrch, o\ 
in the angle of a wall, every time a patrol appeared, re- 
maining motionless as a statue, and holding iier .b^th 
till he had passed, and then again pursuing her anxious 
course with increased rapidity, till some danger of a 
similar nature smin compelled her to seek refuge in si- 
lence and immobuity. 

She bad already (thanks to the precautions she had 
taken) travelled over with impunity part of La Bue Saint 
Honord, when she suddenly encountered, not a body of 
patrol, but a small troqp of our brave enrolled volunteers, 
who, having dined at La H(dle-au*Ble, found their pa- 
tnotism considerably increased by the nummus toasts 
they had drunk to tneir future victories. The poor woman 
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uttered a crj, and made a futile attempt to escape by La 
Rue du Coq. 

Ah, ah ! citoyenne,** cried the chief of the volunteers 
(for already, with the need of command natural to man, 
these worthy patriots had eledjed their chief), Ah, where 
ar^ou goin^P*’ 

iThe fugitive made no reply, hut ephtinued rapid 
movement. 

What sport, said the ohle^; it is a man disguised, 
an aristocrat, who thinks to save hitnself.^^ 

The sound of two or three guns escaping from hands 
rather too unsteady to be depended upon, announced to 
the poor woman the fatal movement she had tnade. 

“No, no,*’ cried she, stopping running, and retracing 
her steps ; “ho, citizen ; you are mistaken. 1 am not a 
man.” 

“ Then advance at command,” said the chief, “ and re- 
ply to my questions. Where are jrou hastening to, charm- 
ing belle of the night ?” 

“But, citizen, I am not going anywhere. 1 am re» 
turning.” 

“ Oh ! returning, are you?** 

“Yes.” 

“It is rather a late return for a respectable woman, 
citoyenne P” 

“ I am returning from visiting a sick relative,” 

“ Poor little kitten,*^ said the chief, making a motion 
with his hand, (before which the horrified woman quickly 
recoiled). “ Ti^ere is yoiir passport ? ” 

“ My passport ! What is that, citizen P What do you 
mean?” 

“ Have you not read the decree of the Commune ?” 

“No.” 

“ You have heard it proclaimed then P** 

“ Alas ! no. What, then, said this decree^ mon Dieu ?’* 

“ In the first place, we no longer say Cod ; Vre only 
speak of the Supreme Being now.” 

“ Pardon me, I am in error. It is an old custom,** 

“ Bad habit-^the habit of the aristocracy.” 

“ I will endeavour to correct myself, citizen ; bui you 
said — ” 

“ I said that the decree of the Commune prohibited* 
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after six in the evening, any one to go out without a civic 
pass. Now, have you this civic pass ? 

“Alas! no.’* 

“ You have ‘forgotten it at your relations ?** 

“ I was ignorant of the necessity of going out with one.** 

“ Then come with us to the first post ; there you can 
xplain all prettily to the Captain ; and if he feels per- 
fectly satisfied with your explanation, he will depute two 
men to conduct you in safety to your abode, else you will 
be detained fur further information.** 

From the cry of terror which escaped the poor prisoner, 
the chief of the enrolled Volunteers understood how much 
the unfortunate woman dreaded this interview. 

“ Oh, oh!’^ said he, “ I am quite certain we hold dis- 
tinguished game. Forward, forward — to the route, my 
little ci‘devanV^ 

And the chief seizing the arm of the former, placed it 
within his own and dragged her, notwithstanding her cries 
and tears, towards the post du Pala^ EgalitS. 

They were already at the top of the barrier of SeYgens, 
when suddenly a tall young ' man, closely wrapt in a 
mantle, turned the corner of La Eue des Petits-Champs 
at the very moment when the prisoner endeavoured, by 
renewing her supplications to regain her liberty. But 
without listening, the chief dragged her brutally forward. 
The woman uttered a cry of terror, mingled with despair. 
The young man saw the struggle ; he also heard the cry, 
then bounded from the opposite side of the street, and 
found himself facing the little troop. 

“What is all this? What are you doing to this 
woman?’* demanded he of the person who appeared to 
be the chief. 

“Before you question me, you had better attend to 
your own business.” 

“Who is this woman; and what do you want with 
her?” repeated the young man, in a still more imperative 
tone than at first. , 

“ But who arc you, that you interrogate us ?” 

The young man opened his q|oait, vmen an epaulet was 
visible, glistening on his military costume. 

“ I am an ofiicer,” said he, “ as you can see.’* 

Officer! In what?” 
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“ In the Civic Guard.” 

«Well, what of that?” replied one of the troop. 
•‘What do we know here of the officers of the Civic 
Guard ?” 

^*What is that he saya?” asked another man (in a 
drawling and ironic^^ tone peculiar to a man of the 
people, or rather of the Parisian populace), beginning 
to be angry. 

“ He says,” replied the young man, “ that il ihe epaulet 
cannot command respect for the officer, the sword shall 
command respect for the epaulet.” 

At the same time making a retrograde movement, the 
unknown defender of the young woman bad disengaged 
his arm from the folds of his mantle, and drawn from 
beneath it, sparkling by the glimmer of a lamp, a large 
infantiy sabre. Then with a rapid movement which dis- 
played his familiarity with similar scenes of violence, 
seized the chief of the Volunteers by the collar of his 
blouse, and placing the point of the sabre to his throat, 
“ Now,” said he, let us speak like friends.” 

” But, citizen,” said the chief, endeavouring to free him- 
self. 

” 1 warn you, that at the slightest movement made, 
either by you or any of your men, I pass my sabre 
through your body.” 

During this time two men belonging to the troop re- 
tained their hold of the wommi. 

” You have asked who I am,” continued the young man, 
“ which you had no right to do, since you do not com- 
mand a regular patrol. However, I will inform you. My 
name is Maurice Lindey ; 1 commanded a body of artil- 
lerymen on the 10th August, am now lieutenant in the 
National Guards, and secretary to the section of Brothers 
and Friends. Is that suffiment ?” 

* Well, Citizen Lieutenant,” replied the chief, stil. 
menaced with the blade, the point of whidr he felt 
pressing more and more, “this is quite another thing. 
If you are really what you say, that is a^^ood patriot ” 

“ There, I knew we should soon understand each other,” 
said the officer. “Now, in your turn, answer me; whv 
did this woman call out, and what are you doing witn 
her?” 
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‘‘ We are taking her to the guard-house.** 

“ And why are you taking her there ?** 

Because she has no civic pass, and the last decree of 
the Commune ordered the arrest of any and every indi- 
vidual appearing in the streets of Paris without one after 
ten o'clock at night. Do you forget the country is in 
danger, and that the Black Flag Scats over FHotel dc 
Ville?” 

“ The black flag floats over THotel de Ville, and the 
country is in danger, because two hundred thousand slaves 
inarch against Prance,’* replied the officer, “ and not be- 
cause a woman runs through the streets of Paris after ten 
o’clock at night. , But never mind, citizens. There is a 
decree of the Commune, it is true, and you only did your 
duty ; and if you had answered me at once, our explana- 
tion might have been a much shorter, and probably^ a less 
stormy one. , It is well to be a patriot, but ec^ually so to 
be polite ; and the first officer whom the citizens ought 
to respect, is he, it seems to me, whom they themselves ap- 
pointed. In the meantime, release that woman, if you 
please. You are at liberty to depart.** ‘ 

“Oh! citizen,** cried she, seizing the arm of Maurice 
(having listened to the whole of this debate with the most 
intense anxiety), “ Oh I citizen, do not abandon me to the 
nicrcy of these rude and half-drunken men.** 

“ Well, then,” said Maurice, “ take my arm, and 1 will 
conduct you with them as far .as the Poste.” 

“ To the Poste !” exclaimed the terrified woman, “ and 
why to the Poste, when I have injured no one ?” 

“ You are taken to the Poste,” replied Maurice, “ not 
because you have done any one wrong, or because you arc 
considered capable of so doing, but on account of the de- 
cree issued by the Commune, forbidding any one to go 
out without a pass ; and you have none.’* 

“ But, monsieur, I was ignorant of it.” 

“Citoyenne, you will And at the Poste brave and 
honourable men, who will fully appreciate your reasons, 
and from whom you have nothing to fear.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, pressing Maurice'ij 
arm, “ it is no longer insult thatd fear, it is death ; if t]:ey 
conduct mo to the Paste, I am lost.” 

B 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TTITKNOTVK. 

Theee was in this Toiee mi accent of so xnnch terror, 
mingled with anpmorit^, that Maurice was startled. 
Like a stroke of electricity, this vibrating voice had 
touched his heart. He turned toward the enrolled volun- 
teers, who were talking among themselves. Humiliated 
at having been held in check by aeingle individual, they 
were now consulting together with the visible intention 
of regaining their lost ground. They were eight ^against 
one; three were armed with guns, the remainder with 
pistols and pikes. Maurice wore oulx bis sabre. The 
contest could not be an equal one. ^ven the woma^i 
comprehended this, as she held down her head, and 
uttered a deep sigh. 

As to Maurice, with his brows knitted, his Up disdain- 
fully curled, and his sabre drawn from its scabbard, he 
stood irresolute, fluctuating between the sentiments of a 
man and a citizen, the one urging him to protect tliis 
woman, the other counseling him to give her up. All at 
once, at the corner of La Rue des Bons-Enfwis, he saw 
the reflection of several muskets, and heard also the mea- 
sured tread of a patrol, who, perceiving a crowd, halted 
within a few paces of the group, and, through the corporal, 
demanded, “ Who goes there 
“ Afriend,” said Maurice, A friend ! Advance, Louis !” 

He to whom this order was addressed, placed himself at 
the head of his eight men, and quickly approached. 

“ Is it you, Maurice ?” said the corporal. “ Ali, liber- 
tine ! what are you doing in the streets at this hour P’’ 

“ You see, I am going to the section of Brothers and ' 
Friends.^* ^ 

“ Yes ; to visit that of sisters and friends. We know aU 
about that.*’ 

Ah, listen, ma Belle, 

When the dusk midnight hour 
I'he church^bell shall toll, 

I will haste to thy bower, 

To thy side I will stefd, 

8pite of bolts and of foai s, 

And my love will reveal, 

’Neath the light of the stars. 
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Is it not 60 P” 

“ No, moil ami ; you are mistaken. I was on my wa) 
home when I discovered this citoyenne struggling in the 
hands of these citizen voluntee¥fl» and ran to inquire why 
they wished to detain her.** 

“ It is just like you,'** said Louis. Then turning towards 
the volunteers, “Why did you stop this woman?’* in- 
quired the poetical corporal. 

“ I have already told the lieutenant,” replied the 
chief of the little troop, “because she had no pass.” 

“ Bah ! bah 1” said Louis, “ a great crime, certainly.” 

“ Are you then ignorant of the decree of the Commune,” 
demanded the chief of the volunteers. 

“ Yes ; but there is another clause which has annulled 
Uiat — which — ^listen — 

** On Findas and Parnassns, it is decreed bj hove, 

That beanty’fl witebing &ce, 
iTbat youth and fairy grace, 

Without a pass, by day or night, may through the city rove.” 

“ What do you say to this decree, oitisen ? it is clever, it 
seems to me.** 

“ Yes ; but it does not appear to me poremptojy. In 
the first place it has not appeared in the Moniteur ; then 
wc are neither upon Pindus or Parnassus ; it is not yet 
day ; and, lastly, the citoyenne is perhaps neither graceful, 
young, nor ilair.” 

" " 1 wager the contrary,” said Louis, “ Prove that I am 
in the right, citoyenne, remove your hood, that all may 
judge if you come under the conditions of the decree.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, pressing closer to 
Maurice, “ having saved me from your enemies, protect me 
now against your friends, I beseech you.** 

“ You see,” said the chief, “ how she hides iierself. In 
my opinion she is a spy of the aristocrats — some street- 
walker.’* 

“OhS monsieur,” said the young woman, stepping 
before Mauiice, and discovering a face radiant with ^muth 
and beauty, visible by^the light of the lamp, “ do I look 
like what they have termed me ?” 

Maurice , was amazed. He ^ad never even dreamed of 
beauigr equal 'eo that he had caught sight of for a mo- 
ment, and only for a moment, since the Unknown had 
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again enshrouded herself in the hood as quickly as she had 
previously removed it. “ Louis,” said Maurice, in a whisper, 
“ claim the prisoner, that you may conduct her to your 
post ; you have a right to do so, as chief of patrol.” 

‘'Very good,” said the young corporal, “I understand 
witli haif a word.” 

Then, addressing himself to the Unfc&own, “ Let us go, 
ma belle,” continued he ; “ since you will not afford me 
the proof that you are within the conditions of the decree, 
you must follow us.” 

“Why follow you?” said the chief of the enrolled 
volunteers. “ We shall conduct the citoyenne to the post of 
THotel-de-Ville, where we are on guard, and there she 
will be examined.” 

“ Not so, not so,” said the chief of the first troop, “ she 
belongs to us, and we will keep her.” 

“Citizens, citizens,” said Louis, “you will make me 
angry.” ■ 

“ Angry, or not angry, morbleu, it is equally the same 
to us. We are true soldiers of the Republic, and whilst 
you patrol the streets, we go to shed our blood on the 
frontier,” 

“ Take cai*e you do not shed it by the w^ay, citizens, 
which is very likely to occur, if you are not rather more 
polite than you are at present.” 

“ Politeness is a virtue appertaining to the aristocracy, 
and we belong to the lower orders,” replied the chief. 

“Do not speak of these things before madame,” said 
Louis, “perhaps she is an Englishwoman. Do not be 
angry at the supposition, my beautiful bird of the night,” 
added he, gallantly, turning towards the Unknown. 
“ Doubtless you are conversant with the poets, and one 
of them tells us, * That England is a swan’s nest situated 
in the midst of a large pond.’ ” 

“ Ah ! you betray yourself,” said the chief of the en- 
rolled, “ you avow yourself a creature of Pitt’s, in the 
pay of England. A—” 

“Silence,” said Louis, “you do not understand poetry ; 
therefore I must speak to you in prose. We are National 
Guards, afiable and patient* fellows enough, but still chil- 
dren of Paris; that is to say, if we arO provoked we 
strike rather hard.” 
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^‘Madame,” Baid Maurice, “from what 3^011 have now 
witnessed you can easily imagine what will soon follow. 
In five minutes ten or twelve men will be cutting each 
other’s throats for yo)i. Is the cause your defenders have 
embraced worthy of Hie blood they are about to shod r” 

“ Monsieur,” rej^l^d the Unknown, clasping her hands, 
“ I can only assure ifou, that if you permit me to be ar- 
rested, the result to myself will bo dreadful, but to others 
fatal ; and that rather than you should abandon me, 1 
would beseech you to pierce me through the heart witli 
the weapon you hold in your hand, and cast my corpse 
into the Seine.” 

“ Madame,” replied Maurice, “ I will take all the re- 
sponsibility upon myself and letting drop the hand of 
the lovely incognita which he held in his own, — 

“ Citizens,” said he, addressing himself to the National 
Guard, “ as an officer, as a patriot, and a Frenchman, 1 
command you to protect tliis woman. And Louis, if any 
of these canaille say one word, put them to the bayonet.” 

“ Carry arms,” said Louis. ^ . 

“Oh! mon DieuI mon Dieu!'* cried the Unknown, 
enveloping her head still closer in her hood, and supporting 
herself against a post, “ Oh ! mon Dieu ! protect mo.” 

The volunteers directly placed themselves on the defen- 
sive, and one among them fired his pistol, when the ball 
passed through the hat of Maurice. 

“ Cross bayonets,” said Louis. “ Plan, plan, plan, plan, 
plan, plan, plan.” 

Then, in the darkness of night, a scene of struggling 
and confusion ensued, during which the sounds of one or 
two shots were heard, followed by cries, imprecations, and 
blasphemies, but no oiie appeared, because, as we have 
said, there was this evening a secret question of the 
massacre, and it was believed the massacre bad com- 
menced. Two or three windows only .were opened for an 
instant, hut were immediately closed. Less in number, 
and worse armed, the enrolled volunteers were in an instant 
defeated. Two were badly wounded and four otlicrs 
pinned against the wall, each with a bayonet through bis 
breast. * 

“ There,” said Louis, “ I hope now you will remain as 
juiet as lambs. As for you. Citizen MauricC; I ardor you 
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to conduct this woman to the post of I’Hotel doTille. 
You understand you are answerable for her.’* 

“Yes,” said Maurice^ Then, in a low tone — “And the 
password P” added he. 

“ The devil !” said Louis, rubbing his ear, “ the pass- 
word ; it is -— ** ^ ^ 

“ Do not fear I 8h4l make a bad use of it/* 

“ Ma foi !** said Louis ; “ make what use you like of it, 
that is your concern.** 

“ Tell me, then P** said Maurice. 

“ I will tell you all in good time, but let us first dispose 
of these tipsy fellows. Then, before we part, I ehall not 
be sorry to give you a few words of advic^.” 

Very well. I will wait.** 

Louis then returned to his national guards, who still 
kept the enrolled volunteers at bay. 

“Now,** said he, “liave you had suffitcient ?** 

“ Yes, dog of a Oirondin,” relied the chief. 

“ You deceive yourself, my mend,*’ said Louis, coolly ; 

we ai’e better sansculottes than yourselves, seeing that 
we belong to the club of Thermopyles, of whose patriotism 
no one, 1 hope, entertains a doubt. Let go these citizens,” 
continued Louis, “ they resist no longer.” 

It is not the less true that this woman is an object of 
suspicion.” 

“ If she were a suspicious character she would have made 
her escape during this skirmish, and not, as you see she 
has done, waited till it had terminated.” 

“Hum!” said one of the .volunteers. “What the 
Citizen Thermopyle observes is quite true.” 

“ Besides, we shall know, since my friend goes to con- 
duct her to the post, while we go to drink to the health 
of the nation,” 

“ Are we going to drink ?” said the chief. 

“ Certainly, I am very thirsty, and I know a pretty 
little cabaret, at the eorner of La Bue Thomas du 
Louvre.” 

Why did you not say so at once, citizen P We are 
sorry to have doubted yovr patriotism, and to prove it, 
let us, in the name of the nation and the law, embrace 
each other as friends.” 

“Let us embrace,” said Louis, 
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And the enrolled volunteers and the national guards 
embraced with warm enthusiasm. At this moment they 
were more anxious to embrace than behead one another. 

“ Let us now go,” med the two united troops, “ to the 
corner of La Rue ThoSias du Louvre.” 

“And we,” said pne of the wounded, m a plaintive 
voice, “ do you int^d to abandon us here ?” 

“ Ah, well I yea,” said Louis, “ abandon the heroes who 
have fallen bravely fighting for their country against the 
patriots — it itf true by mistake, but still true for all that ; 
we will send you some wheelbarrows. Meanwhile, you 
can sing the Marseillaise, it will divert you.^* 

Then, approaching Maurice, who was waiting for him, 
with this Unknown, at the corner of La Rue du Coq, while 
the national guards and enrolled volunteers went back again 
arm-in-arrn towards La Place du Palais-Egalit6. 

“Maurice,” said he, “I promised you some counsel, and 
this is it. Be persuaded to accompany us, rather than 
compromise yomself by protecting this young woman, 
who, it is true, is very charming, and on that account not 
the less to be suspected ; for charming women who run 
about the streets of Paris at midnight ” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, “judge me not 
from appeai'ances, I implore you.” 

“In the first place, you say monsieur, and that is a 
great fault. Do you understand, citoyenne, what I say?” 

“Ah, well! Yes, yes, citizen; allow your friend to 
accomplish his kind action.” 

“What is that P” 

“ By conducting me home, and protecting me on my 
road.” 

“Mauj'ice, Maurice,” said Louis, “consider well what 
you are doing; you will compromise yourself terribly.” 

“ I know if well,” said the young man, “ but what 
would you have me do P If I leave the poor woman, shl 
will he stopped at every step by the patrols.” 

“ Oh I yes, yes, monsieur, while with you — whilst wifcli 
you, citizen, I meant to say — I shall be safe.” 

' “ You hear P” said Louis, “ safe. She then runs grea4 
danger P” * • 

“ My dear Louis,” said Maurice, “ let us be just. She 
must either be a good compatriot or an aristocrat. If ao 
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aristocrat, we have erred in protecting her; if a good 
patriot, it is our duty to preserve her.” 

Pardon, pardon, cher ami ; I am sorry for Aristotle, 
but your logic is folly. See what he says — 

Iris my leiuon steals away, 

And yet eJlo tells me to be wise ; 

Oh ! lady, 1 can only say,' 

Then turn away those glorious eyes,** 

Louis,” said Maurice, a truce to Dorcit, to Paniy, 
and to Gentil-Berhard, 1 pray you. Speak seriously, will 
you, or will you not, give me the password F” 

“ That is to say, Maurice, you place me in ’ this 
situation — I must either sacrifice my duty to my friend, or 
my friend to my duty ; but I fear, Maurice, my duty will 
fall the sacrifice.” 

“ Decide, then, for one or the other, mon ami, but, in the 
name of heaven, decide quickly.” 

“ You will not abuse it ?” — “ I promise you.” 

“That is not sufficient ; swear!” — “ Upon what ?” 

“ Swear upon the altar pf your country.” 

Louis pulled off his bat, presenting to Maurice the 
side with the cockade, and Maurice, finding the affair very 
simple, took, without smiling, the oath required upon this 
extemporary altar. 

“Now,” said Louis, “this is the password — Prance 
and Lutece ; perhaps you would say, Prance and Lucretia, 
but let that pass, it is Homan all the same.” 

“ Citoyenne,” said Maurice, “ I am at your service. 
Thanks, Louis.” 

“ Bon voyage,” cried he, replacing on his head ‘ the 
altar of the country,’ and, faithful to his Anacreontic taste, 
departed singing — 

“Eleonora, Eleonora ! 

How Tve taught yon how to love^ 

Tell your passionate adorer, 

Hoes the lesson weary prove f * 

CHAPTER III. 

T.A HUE DES FOSSES SAINT VIOTOB. 

Maurice finding himself ulone with the young woman, 
felt for the moment deeply embaiTassed. The fear of 
being duped, attracted by her marvellous beauty, troubled 
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his conscionee as a pure and exalted Eepublican, and 
caused him to hesitate when about to offer her the support 
of his arm. 

“ Where are you going, citizen p** said he. 

“ Alas, monsieur, a long way from here,” replied she. 

“ But how far ?” 

“ By the side of the Jardin des Plantes.” 

“ It is some distance, let us proceed pn our way.” 

*‘Ah! mon Dieu! monsieur,^’ said the Unknown; “I 
plainly perceive I am a ^nstrain t upon you; but' indeed 
it is no ordinary danger xFiat i incur. Believe me, I will 
not abuse your generosity.” 

But, madame,” said Maurice, who during his teie-it- 
tUe had totally forgotten the language imposed by the 
Eepublican vocabulary, and returned to the language of 
a gentleman, how is it, in all conscience, that at this 
hour you are found in the streets of Paris, where, with the 
exception of ourselves, you do not see a single individual ?” 

“ Monsieur, I have told you ; I had been paying a visit 
to the Faubourg du Eoule. Leaving home at mid-day, 
and knowing nothing of what had taken place^iJ returned, 
of course, in equal ignorance, all my time having been 
spent in deep retirement.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Maurice, ” in some retired house, the 
resort of the aristocrats. Confess, citoyenne, wliile 
publicly demanding my protection, you laugh in your 
sleeve at my egregio us folly.” 

“ Why should T act thus ?” 

You are aware that a Eepublican acts as your guide. 
Well, this Eepublican betrays his cause, that is all.” 

“ But, citizen,” quickly rejoined the Unknown, “ I, as 
well as you, love the Eepublic ; you labour under a mistake 
concerning me.” 

“ Then, citojjrenne, if you are a good patriot, you can 
have no cause for concealment. Where do you come from ?” 

“ Monsieur, excuse me.” 

There was in this monsieur” so much sweetness and 
modesty of expression, that Maurice believed it to be 
founded on some sentiment concealed. 

“ Surely,” said ho, * this woman is returning from some 

rendezvous d’auiour.” 

wSBout knowing wliy, he felt deeply 
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oppressed at this thought^ and for a short time he 
remained silent. 

When these two nootumal promenaders had reached 
La line de la Verrerie, after havmg encountered three 
or four patrols, who, thanks to the password, allowed 
them free pass^e, an officer at length appeared, inclined 
to raise some difficulties. Maurice here found it necessary 
to give his name, and also his residence. 

That is all that is required &om yon/* said the officer ; 
“ but the citoyenne, who is she 

“ The sister of my wife.’* 

The officer permitted them to pass. 

“ Tou are then married, monsieur P” murmured the 
Unknown. 

“ No, madame, why do you think so 

“ Then,” said she, laughing, “ you had better have saiv 
I was your wifer” 

“ Madame,” said Maurice, the name of wife is rather 
too sacred to he slightly bestowed. I have not the honour 
of your acquaintance.” 

The Unknown in her turn felt an oppression of the 
heart, and remained silent and confused. At this moment 
they crossed the bridge Marie. The young woman 
quickened her pace as they approached the end of their 
journey. They crossed the bridge De la Tourville. 

“We are now, I believe, in your quarter,” said Maurice, 
planting his foot on the quay Saint Bernard. 

“ Yes, citizen,” replied the young woman, “ but it is 
precisely here I most require your kind assistance.” 

“Really, madame,” said Maurice, “you forbid me to 
be indiscreet, yet do all in your power to excite my curio- 
sity. This is not generous. Grant me your confidence. 
1 have merited it, 1 think. Are you not in honour bound 
to tell me to whom I speak ?” 

“You speak, monsieur,” said the Unknown, smiling, 
“ to a woman whom you have saved from the greatest 
danger she could encounter, to one who owe$ you a debt 
of everlasting gratitude.” 

“ 1 do not require so much, madame ; be less grateful, and 
pending the second, tell me your name,” — “ Impossible !” 

“ You might have told it nevertheless to the firs t sec - 
tionary, if you had been taken to the post.” 
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“No, never!” said the Unknown. 

But, in that case, you would have gone to prison.” 

“ I had considered all that.” 

“ And prison at this moment——” 

“ Leads to the scaffold ; I know it all.” 

“ And yoii would have prefeiTed the scaffold ?” 

“To treason — ^to'disoover my name was treason ; it is 
treason to betray others.” 

“ I said truly, you compelled me to act a singular part 
for a Eepublican!” 

“You act the part of a truly generous man. Yov 
encounter a poor woman subjected to insult ; youi do not 
condemn her because she might be * one of the people,’ 
but that she may bo exempted from fresh annoyances, to 
save her from shipwreck, you reconduct her to tho mise- 
rable quarter she inhabit.” 

“ As far as appearances go, you ai'gue correctly, and I 
might have credited you, had I never either seen you or 
heard you speak 5 but your beauty and mode of expressio*' 
stamp you as a woman of distinction, and it is just this 
distinction, in opposition with your costu&e and this 
miserable quarter, which proves to me that yoTir absence 
from home at this unseasonable hour conceals some 
mystcr}’'. You are silent .... we will speak no more. 
Are we far from your house, madameP” 

At this moment they entered La Kue des Fosses St. 
Victor by La Eue de Seine. 

“ You see that small dark building,” said the Unknown 
to Maurice, exteuding her hand, and pointing towards a 
house situated beyond the walls of the Jardin des Plantes. 
“When we arrive there you must quit me.” 

“ Very well, madame, issue your orders, I am here only 
to obey.” 

“You are angry.” 

“ I angry f — ^not the least in the world ; besides, what 
does it matter to you ?” 

“ It matters much, since I have yet a favour to ask of 
"^Whatisthat?” 

“A kind aud fVank adieu — the farewell of a friend.” 

“ The farewell of a friend ! Oh ! madame, you do me 
too great an honour. A singular friend, not to know the 
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name of his friend, who even conceals from him where she 
resides, no doubt from the fear of being too much troubled 
with his company/’ 

The young woman hung down her head, but did not 
reply to this sarcasm. 

“ As to the rest, madame,” continued Maurice, “ if I 
have discovered a secret, I did so involuntarily, and with- 
out any effort on my part to do so.” 

“ 1 have now reached my destination, monsieur,” said 
the Unknown, 

It was facing the old Eue St. Jacques, lined with tall 
dark-looking houses, intersected by obscure narroW' alleys, 
leading to streets occupied by manufactories and tanyarcls, 
as within two steps ran the little river De Biure. 

“ Here !” said Maurice, “ is it here that you live ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Impossible 1” 

“ It is so, nevertheless. And now, adieu ! my brave 
chevalier, my generous protector, adieu I” 

“ Adieu ! madame,” said Maurice, with slight irony of 
tone, ” but first again assure me you run no further risk of 
any danger.” — “ None whatever.” 

‘‘ In that case I will leave you.” 

Maurice bowed coldly and retired a few paces. The 
Unknown remained for an instant stationary in the same 
place, 

“I do not like to take ray leave of you thus,” said she. 
” Come, monsieur, your hand.” 

Maurice approached, and held out hia hand, and then 
felt the young woman had slipped a ring on his finger, 

“ Oh ! citizen, what have you done P Do you not per- 
ceive that you have lost one of your rings P” 

” Monsieur, you wrong me much.” 

“ The crime of ingratitude is wanting in me ; is it not 
so, madame P” 

“ Come, I beseech you, monsieur — mon ami, do not leave 
me thus. What do you wish to know f What do you 
askP” 

‘‘ Payment — is it not so ?” said the young man bitterly, 

“ No,” said the Unknown, with a bewitching expression, 
“but forgive me the secrecy I am obliged to preserve 
towards you.” 
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Maurice, seeing in the obscurity those beautiful eyes 
almost huynid ^gith tears, feeling the pressure of that soft 
hand reposing between his own, hearing the accents of 
that persuasive voice, which had almost descended to the 
depths of prayer, felt his anger all at once yield to admi- 
ration. 

“ What do I ask ?*’ said he. To see you again.” 

“ Impossible ! utterly impossible.” 

“ If only for once — one hour, a minute, a second.” 

“ I tell you it is impossible.” 

“ Do you seriously tell me,” said Maurice, that I shall 
never see you again ?” 

“ Never,” said tlie Unknown, in a desponding tone. 

“ Madame,” said Maurice, “you certainly jest with me.” 
Then, raising his noble head, he shook his hanging curls 
like a man wishing to escape from some power which, in 
in spite of himself, still bound him. The Unknown 
regarded him with an undednable expression. It was 
evident she had not altogether escaped the sentiment she 
had ijispired. 

“Listen,” said she, after a moment's silenc^^ interrupted 
only by a sigh, which Maurice had in vain endeavoured to 
suppress. “ Swear to me, upon your honour, to shut your 
eyes the moment I desire you to do so, and to keep them 
closed while you can count sixty seconds. Mind, upon 
your honour.” 

“ If 1 swear, what will happen to me ?” 

, “ It will happen that I will prove my gratitude to you 

in a manner that I faithfully promise you 1 will never 
again to any other person. Do this for mo more than lor 
yourself. As to the rest, it will be difficult.” 

“ But, at least, am I not to know ” 

“ No ; trust to me. You see ” 

“ In truth, madame, I know not whether you are angel 
or demon.” 

“ Will you swear it p” 

“ Yes ; I swe^ to do as you desire me.” 

“ Whatever occurs, you will not open your eyes — what* 
ever happens. You understand P even if you should feel 
yourself struck with a ponuurd.^ 

“ You bewilder me. My word of honour required with 
so much urgency.” 
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“Swear, then, monsieur. It appears to me that you 
run no great risk in so doing.** 

“ Well, T swear,** said Maurice, “ whatever may happen,” 
closing his eyes. 

He hesitated. 

“Let me see you only once more — only once more,** 
said he. “ I entreat yon.** . . 

The young woman let fall the hood with a smile not 
quite free from coquetry, when, by the light of the moon, 
which at this moment ished its lustre between two clouds, 
he again beheld, for the second time, the raven hair hang- 
ing in masses of shining curls, the beautifully arched and 
pencilled eyebrows, o’ershadowing the almond-shaped eyes, 
so soft and languishing; ^ an exquisitely formed nose, and 
lips fresh and brilliant as coral. 

“Oh! you are beautiful, exquisitely beautiful,** said 
Maurice. 

“ Shut your eyes,’* said the Unknown. 

Maurice obeyed. 

The young woman took both his hands within her own, 
and placed him in the desired position. 

Suddenly he felt a warm perfume pervade his fuco, and 
lips slightly touch his mouth, leaving between his lii)s the 
disputed ring. 

All passed rapid as thought. Maurice exper^nced a 
sensation almost amounting to pain. His feelings were 
inexplicable, even to himself. 

He made a brusque movement, and extended his arms 
before him, 

“ Your oath,” said a voice, already in the distance. 

Maurice clasped his hands over his eyes to strenuously 
resist the strong inclination he felt to perjure himself. 
Ho counted no more ; he thought no more ; but remained 
tottering, his nerves totally unstrung. 

In about an instant he heard a noise like that of a door 
closing a few paces distant from him ; then again every- 
thing was silent. Then he removed his hand, and operiocl 
his eyes, looking round about him like a man just awakened 
from a deep sleep, and might, perhaps, have fancied all 
that had occurred a passing dream, had he not held be- 
tween his lips the ideniicaii ring, proving this unheard-of 
adventure, an incontestable reality. 
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MAlfKBBS OF IBB TIMBS. 

When Maurice came to he looked around, but 

saw only the gloomy, dirty strf^s cxt^ding to his right 
and left. He essayed to find out exactly where he was, 
that he might recognise it again ; but his xmnd was dis- 
turbed. The hight was dark, and the. moon^, which, for a 
moment, bad appeared to light up the lovely face of the 
fair Unlmown, had again reared behind the clouds. The 
young man, alter a moment of cruel in cer^ude, retraced 
his steps towards his Own house, *^uate5mEue'de Eoule. 

Arriving at La Eua Sainto-Avoie, Maurice was much 
surprised at the number of patrols who circulated in that 
quarter of the Temple. 

“ What is the matter now, sergeant inquired he of 
the chief of patrol, busily occupied in thoroughly searching 
La Eue des Pontaiues. 

“What is itP** said the sergeant. “It is this, mon 
qfficier. It was intended this night to carry off the woman 
Capet, and the whole nest beside.^’ 

“ How was that 

“ A band, forming a patrol, had, I do not know how, 
procured the password, and introduced themselves into 
the Temple in the costume of Chasseurs of the National 
Guard. Fortunately, he who represented the corporal, 
when speaking to the officer on guard, addressed him as 
‘Monsieur.* He sold himself — ^the aristocrat.’* 

“ The devil !’* said Maurice ; “ and have they not arrested 
the conspirators ?*’ 

“ No. When the patrol reached the street, they were 
all dispersed.’* 

“And is there any hope of capturing any of these fellows ?’* 

“ There is only one among the number of sufficient im- 
poiiance to arrest — that is the chief, a very slight man ; 
who had been introduced among the men on guard by one 
of the municipals of the service. We had made the villain 
run, but he hi^ found a door behind, and tied through les 
Madelonnettos.’* 

Under any other circumstances, Maurice would have 
remained for the rest of the night with the patriots, who 
guarded the safety of the public, but since one short hour, 
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love of country was no longer bis sole engrossing thought. 
He continued his way, and the tidings he had just learned 
were soon obliterated from his memory by the recent 
events, in which he had himself taken so active a part. 
Besides, since these pretended attempts had become very 
frequent, the patriots themselves were aware, under cer- 
tain circumstances, they made use of them in a political 
measure, therefore this news caused our young republican 
no great disquietude. 

On returning home, Maurice found his “ official*’ (at this 
epoque they had no longer servants), — ^Maurice, say ,we, 
found his official waiting, but who, while waiting, had 
fallen asleej), and while sleeping snored uneasily. He 
awoke him, and with . all due regard for his fellow-man, 
made him pull off his boots, then dismissed him, that he 
might not interrupt his cogitations, and jumping into 
bed, it being very late, and lie also having youth on his 
side, slept soundly, notwithstanding the preoccupation of 
his thoughts. 

The next day he discovered a letter on his “ table de 
nuit.” This letter was written in a clear, elegant hand, 
but unknown to him. He looked at the seal. The seal 
was engraved with the single word in English — “ Nothing.” 
He opened it. It merely contained these words, “ Thank 
yon. Everhufting gratitude in exchange for everlasting 
forgetfulness.” Maurice summoned his domestic (the true 
patriot never rang, the sound denoted servility, indeed, 
many officials only entered the service of their masters on 
this express condition.) 

The official of Maurice had received, nearly thirty years 
before, at the baptismal font, the name of Jean, but in 
’92 he was, by private authority, re-baptised, (Jean savour- 
ing of Aristocracy and Deism), and now called himself 
“ Scevola.” 

“ Scevola,” demanded Maurice, " do you know where this 
letter came from ?” 

“ No, citizen.” 

Who brought it to you ?” 

The concierge.” 

“ And who brought it tc him f ” 

“ A commissionaire, no doubt, since it had no post-mark.” 

Qo down, and request the concierge to walk up.” 
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The concierge complied, becaiisc it was Maurice who 
made ho was much beloved by all the 

officials with whom he was concerned in any way ; but at 
the same time the concierge declared, ihat had.it been any 
otW tenant, he shonW have asked him to walk down. ^ 

The ooncidrge was called Arktide. 

Maurice interrogated him. It was a stranger who had 
brought the letter, about eight in the morning. The 
young man mtiltiplied his questions, and varied them in 
eveiy possible shape, but could elicit nothing further. 
Maurice requested his acceptance of six francs, also desir- 
ing, if this stranger again presented himself, that he would 
follow him, without appearing to do so, and inform him 
where he returned to. 

We hasten to say, that, much to the satisfiMtion of 
Aristide, who felt himself rather insulted by this propo- 
sition, the man returned no more. 

Maurice remained alone, crushing the letter with vexa- 
tion ; he drew the ring from his finger, and placed it with 
the crumpled letter upon the ** ta ble de uni t,**.,. then turned 
towards the wall, with the foolish idea m sleeping ^resli ; 
but at the end of an hour Maurice returued to this fan* 
^hronado, kissed the ling and re-read the letter, ^e ring 
was a'^lendid sapphire, the letter, as we have said, was a 
charming little billet, displaying its aristocracy in every lino. 

As Maurice re-re^ and examined it, the door opened . 
Maurice hastily replaced the ring on his finger, and con- 
cealed the note under his pillow. Was this the modesty 
of newly-awakened love ? or was it the shame of a patriot, 
who would not wish it to be known that one in relation 
with the people was imprudent enough to write a billet, 
of which the perfume done was sufficient to oorapromise 
both the hand that penned it and the hand that received it. 

He who entered was a young man attired as a patriot, 
but a patriot of surpassing elegance. His blouse was 
composed of fine cloth, his breeches of cashmere, and his 
stockings of fine striped silk. Ah to his bonnet, it might 
have shamed, from the elegance of its form and splendid 
purple colour, eveii those of Paris itself. Added to all 
this, he earned in his belt a pto of pistols of the royal 
manufacture of Versailles, and a short sabre, equal to those 
of the pupils of Champ-de-Mars* 
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Ah ! thou gleepeet, Brutus/* said the new coTuer, 
** and the country is in danger. Fi, done !** 

‘‘ No, Louis/* said Ma^Hee* laugMug, I do hot sleep, 
I dream.** 

"Yes. I Understand.** 

" Well, as lor me, I cannot understand.** 

«Bahr* 

" Of whom do you speak ? Who is this Eucharis ?** 

" Why, the woman/* 

"What woman f** 

" The woman of La Eue Saint Honorfi— 'the woman of 
the patrol — the Unknown— the woman for whom you 
and I risked our heads last night. 

" Oh ! yes,” said Maurice, who knew perfectly well what 
his friend would say, and only feigned ignorance, " the 
Unknown.” 

" Well ; who was she ?** 

** I know nothing.’* 

“ Was she pretty ?** 

‘'Pshaw!” said Maurice, pouting his lips disdainfully. 
" A poor woman forgotten in some love adventure. 

** Yes ; sweet creatiures tliat we are, 

’Tis Love that ever tortures man.'* 

“ Is this possible f” said Maurice, to whom such an idea 
was at this moment peculiarly repugnant, and who would 
have much preferred finding the Unknown to be even a 
conspirator rather than a light woman* " And where does 
she live ?” 

" I know nothing concerning her.” 

" Come, now ; you know nothing, that’s impossible.” 

“ Why so ?” 

" You escorted her back.” 

" She escaped from me at the Bridge Marie.** 

*• Escaped from you I” said Louis, with a roar of laugh. 
•rMv ; " a woman escape from you I 

can the trembling dove 
The vulture, — tyrant of the sir 
The fawn, mi whom the tiger rude 
Springs firom his solitary kir.'* 

"Louis,” said Maurice, "I wish yo^ would accustow 
yourself to speak like other people^ You annoy me hor« 
ribly with your atrocious poetry.” 
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" To speak like other people, indeed! Now, it appears 
to me I speak better than mos^ p^ple« I speak as the 
Citizen I^monstor, both in prt^ imd |>oetry . As for my 
poetry, mon eher^ I know a certain Eihilie who does not 
consider it so bad. But to return to yours.^* 

« My poetry r* 

« No ; your Emilie.^* 

" Have I an EtniKe?’’ 

“ Ah, ah ! your gazelle may tom tigress, and show her 
teeth in a manner that maynot please you,aIthoughinlove.’" 
" I in love,’* said Maurice s^king his haad« 

" Yes, you in love.’* 

" Louis,” said Maurice, arming himself with a pipe-key 
which lay upon the table ; " I swear that if you will spout 
verses I will whistle.” 

" Then let us talk politics ; besides, that brought me 
here. Have you heard the news P” 

“ I know that Capet’s wife wished to escape,”* 

" Oh I that is nothing.” 

" What more is there, then ?” 

" The famous Chevalier de Maisoh Bbnge is in Paris I’’ 
" Is it true P” said Maurice, raising himself to a sitting 
posture. “ When did he come ?” 

“ Yesterday evening.” 

" But how ?” 

“ Disguised as a c hasseu r of the National Ghmrd. A 
woman who is thoughtii'o he an aristocrat, disguised as a 
woman of the people, took him these clothes to the barrier 
gate ; an instant affc^wards they are gone out arm-in-arm. 
It was not till after they had passed the sentinel suspicion 
was excited. He had seen the woman pass with a bundle 
and repass accompanied bya soldier, when it suddenly struck 
him something was wrong and he ran after them. They 
had disappeared in an hotel of La Bue Saint Honbr^ wher^ 
the door was Opened as if by magic. The hotel had a 
second point of egress, leading on to the Champs Elysees. 
Bon soir to the Chevaher de Maison Bouge and his com- 
panion ; they had both vanished. They wiU demolish the 
liotel and ffuillotine tho propriotpr, but that will not deter 
the chevali^ from renewing the attempt which has just 
fsuled ; it is four months since the preceding one, and yes- 
terday was the second.” 
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Is ho not arresti^d P” domanded Maurice. 

** Ah ! well. Yes, mn cher^ as well attempt to stop 
Proteus, arrest IVoteus; you know the trouble Aristides 
had to accomplish it— 

* Pastor Aitftiffios, liigieUB PeaeXa T^po.* ’* 

“ Take care,” said Maurice, carrying the key to his 
mouth. 

“ Take care of yourself, for this time you will not 
whistle at mo, but at Virgil.” 

“ That is very true, and as long as you do not translate 
it I have nothing to say. Now to return to Maison 
Rouge.” 

” We agree that he is a brave man.” 

“ The fact is, that to undertake such things he must 
possess immense courage.” 

“ Or intense adoration,” 

” Do you believe, then, in the love of the qheyalier for 
the Queen P” * 

“ I do not believe it. I only mention what report says. 
Resides, she has turned the brains of so many others, that 
this would not be at all surprising. She has seduced Ber- 
nais, so they say.” 

“ Never mind ; the chevalier must have had confede- 
rates in the Temple even.” 

“ Very possible : 

\ \ •* Love breaks through bars, 

\ ‘ And laughs at holts.*’ 

“ Louis!” 

” Ah! it is true.” 

“ Then you think like the rest P” 

” Why not P” 

Because, according to your account, the Queen has bad 
already two hundred lovers.” 

Two, three, four hundred. She is quite handsome 
enough for that. I do not say that she loves them ; but, 
in short, they love her. All the world, behold the sun, but 
tlie sun does not see all the world.” 

“ You say, then, that the Chevalier de Maison Rouge — ” 

“ I say they are on thC^track at this moment, and if he 
iscapes this time the bloodhounds of the Republic^ he will 
be a cunning fox.” 
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“ And what does the Commune in all this affair P** 

** The Commune is about to issue a decree, by which 
every house (like an open register) mu^ display on the 
front the name of every inhabitanlo both male and female. 
This is realizing the dream of the ancientSv Why should 
there not be a window in every breast, that all the world 
may see what passes there P” 

“ An excellent idea that,’* said Maurice. 

“ To place windows in men’s breasts f ” 

“ No ; but to place a list of names on every door.” 

Maurice felt this might be the means of assisting him 
to discover the Unknown, or at least afford him some 
clue whereby he might be able to trace her. 

“ Is it not so ?” said Louis. “ I have* already betted 
this measure will secure us a batch of five hundred aris« 
tocrats. By the bye, we have received this morning, at 
our club, a deputation of enrolled volunteers ; they arrived 
conducted by our adversaries of that night, whom 1 ha(^ 
not abandoned till dead drunk — ^tliey are here, I tell you, 
with garlands of flowers and immortal crownk.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Maurice, laughing; “ and how many 
were there ?” 

“ They were thirty, and were shaved, wearing bouquets 
in their button-holes,” 

“ Citizens of the Club of Thermopyles,” said the 
orator, ** we wish the union of Frenchmen not to be in- 
terrupted by any misunderstanding ; we therefore come to 
fraternize anew with such excellent patriots as yourselves.” 

** Well, what then ?” 

“ Then wo have fraternized, and in this reiteration, fa 
Diasonis expresses lumself, we raised an altar to tls 
country with the table of the secretary and two carafes 
in which the »:oscgays were deposited. .„As yop were the 
hero of the feat, you were three times summoned to appear, 
that you might be crowned ; but as you did not reply, and 
it was necessary to crown something, they crowned 
the bust of Washington. This was the order of the 
ceremony.” 

As Louis concluded this statement, which at this epoch 
had nothing of burlesque, a noise was heard proceeding 
from the street ; the drums, first heard in the distance, 
now approached nearer and nearer. They easily compre- 
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hend«d tibe <;jau8e of this noise^ how too common to be 
misundesstood. 

" What is all that F* said Jdaurioe. 

procbmafcioB o£ the decree of the Commune,” 
said Louis* 

** I will run to the station,” said Maurice, Issuing from 
his bed, and calling his servant to assist him, ^ 

“ I will return homo mid go to bed,” said Louis, “ I 
had not two hours* sleep last idght, thanks to those out- 
rageous volunteers, It they only fight a little, let me 
sleep ; but if they fight' much, come and fetch me/’ 

“ Kut why are you so smart to-day ?” said Maurice, 
eyeing him all over as he rose to withdraw. 

Because in my road hitlier I am obliged to pass the 
“ Rue Bethisy,” and in La Rue Bethisy, on the third flat, 
is a window which always opens when I pass.” 

“ Then you do not fear being taken for aJonJEi!-* 

I a fop ! I am, on the contrary, knoWniS^ a French 
sausculottp. But one must make some sacrifice to the 
s^SPfer sex. The worship of the country does not exclude 
that of love ; indeed, one commands the other — ' 

<< Oar republicans profess 
We but follow ancient lore ; 

Beauty we prize none tbe less, 

That we love our freedom more. 

Dare' to whistle to that, and I denounce you as an aris- 
tocrat. Adieu, mon ami'^ 

Louis held out his hand to Maurice, which the young 
republican cor^ally shook, and went out thinking of a 
sonnet ;o Ohbris. 


CHAPTER V. 

WHAT SOBt OJS HAH THB CITXZBK MAITBIC J IiIHBBY WAS. 

W HlbE Maurice Lindey, having dressed quickly, proceeds to 
the section of La Rue Lepelletier, of wjiich, as we already 
know, he was secretary, we will endeavour to lay before the 
public the antecedents of this young man, inia'oduced upon 
the scene by one of those impulses so familiar to powerful 
and generous natures. •* . , 

Th^e young man had spoken correotdy the preceding 
dvening, when in reply he bad said his name was Maurice 
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Lindey, resident in La Bue du Bonle, He might have 
added he ivas a child of that half aristocracy, accorded to 
the gentlemen of the rt^. Hie ancestors, for two hundred 
years, had disting^hed theeasatves by that same par- 
liamentary opposmon which had rendered so iUnstrions 
the names Moles and Ma^on. His fatlier,^the ^od 

when on the fourteenth of t^^istilehad fallen 

by the hands of the people, died from sudden fright, and 
the shock of seeing despotism replaced hy a liberty militant, 
leaving his only son independent by for^e and republican 
in principles. 

The revolution which had closely followed this great 
event found Maurice in all the vigour and maturity ol 
manhood becoming a champiQU prepared to outer the lists ; 
his republican education improved by his great assiduity to 
the clubs, and from reading all the pamphlets of that period. 
God knows how many Maurice had rea^ Beep and rational 
contempt for the hierarchy, philosophical consideration of 
the events which formed the body, absolute denial of all 
nobility which was not personal, impartial appreciation of 
the past, ardour for new ideas, sympathy with the people, 
blended with more aristocratic organizations, such were the 
morals, not of those whom w^have selected, but which 
history has given us as the heroes of our tale. 

As to his personal appearance, he was in height hve feet 
eight inches, from twenty-five to twenty-six years of age, 
and muscular as Hercules, His beauty was of the French 
cast, that is to say, fair complexion, blue eyes^ curling 
chestnut hair, rosy lips, and ivory teeth. 

After the portrait of the man, comes the position of the 
citizen, Maurice, not rich, but still independent, bore a 
name respected, and, above all, pppular. Maurice, 
known by his education, and principles still more liberal 
even than his education, Maurice placed himself, so to 
speak, at tiie head of a party composed of all the young 
citizen patriots. It was well that with the sansculottes 
he passed for rather lukewarm, and with the sectionaries 
as rather foppish* Hut the sansculottes no longer ro 
memhered his I^lmwannuess when they saw him snap in 
twain the knotted o^dgels, and the se^ionaries pardoueu 
his elegance when he one day scientifically planted a blrw 
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Ijetween two eyes, that had been wiitching him in an 
offensive manner for some time past. 

And now for the physicM, moral, and civic combined. 
Maurice had assisted at the taking of tlie Bastile, he had 
been on the expedition to Yersailleg, had fought like a lion 
on the 10th of August, and in this xnenmrable joui'ney, it 
is only Justice to observe, he had killed as many patriots 
as Swedes, not being more willing to permit an assassin 
under a blouse, than an enemy to the republic under a red 
coat. It was he who exhorted the defenders of the eh^eau 
to surrender themselves, and to prevent the sheddiiig of 
blood ; it was be who placed himself before the mouth of 
the cannon, to which a Pansian artilleryman was putting 
a light ; he who by a window first entered the Louvre, 
regardless of the firing of five hundred Swiss and as many 
gentlemen in ambush ; and when he perceived the signal of 
surrender, his avenging sword had already cut through 
more than ten uniforms. Then, seeing his friends leisurely 
massacring some prisoners, who having thrown down 
their arms, and, clasping their hands, supplicated for 
life ; he furiously attacked these fiends, which had gained 
for him a reputation worthy of the good days of Borne and 
of Greece. War declared^ Maurice enrolled himself, and 
departed for the frontier in the rank of lieutenant, with the 
first 1500 volunteers the city sent against the invaders, 
and who each day had been followed by 1500 others. 

At the first battle in which he assisted, that is to say 
at Jemappes, he received a ball, which after having 
divided the muscles of the shoulder, lodged against the 
hone. The representative of the people knew Maurice, 
and he returned to Paris for his recovery. 

For a whole month, consumed by fever, be tossed upon 
Ills bed of sufflsring, but in January was able to r^ume Lis 
command, if nut by name, at least in fact, of the club of 
Thermopyles, that is to say of one hundred young men of 
the Parisian citizens, armed to oppose vlhy attempt in 
favour of the tjrant Capet ; and yet more, Maurice, with 
contracted brows, dilated eyes, and pale face, his heart 
shrouded with a strange mixture of moral hatred and 
physical pity, assisted at «the ex^utiou of the king:, and 
perhaps he alone of all that throng remained silent when 
the head of the son of Saint Loiiis fell on the scaffold, and 
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only raised on high his redoubtable sabre, while his friends, 
loudly shouting Vive la Uherti, omitted to notice that one 
voice at least did not unite itself with their own. 

This was the individual who on the morning of the 
14th of March, bent his steps towards La Hue Lepelletier, 
and of whose stormy career our history will furnish further 
detail. 

Towards 10 o’clock Maurice reached the section of which 
he was the secretary. The commotion was great. The 
question in agitation was, to vote an address to the Con- 
vention in order to repress the conspiracies of the Giroii- 
dins. They impatiently awaited the arrival of Maurice. 

There was no doubt of the return of the Chevalier de 
Maison Eouge, of the audacity with which this arch-con- 
spirator had for the second time entered Paris, where he 
well knew a price was now fixed on his head. 

To this circumstance was attributed the attempt made 
tlie preceding evening on the Temple, and each one ex- 
pressed his hatred and indignation against the traitors and 
aristocrats. * 

Contrary to the general expectation, Maurice appeared 
preoccupied and silent, wrote down the proclamation, 
finished his employment in three hours, demanded if the 
sitting had terminated, and receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, took his hat, and proceeded towards La Hue 
Saint Honore. 

Arrived there, Paris appeared quite different to him. 
He revisited the corner of La Rue du Coq, where during 
the night he had first seen the lovely Unknown struggling 
in the hands of soldiers. Then from thence he proceeded 
to the Bridge Marie, the same road he had travelled by 
her side, stopping where the patrols had stopt them, re- 
peating in the same place (as if it bad preserved an echo of 
their words), the sentences exchanged between them ; only 
it was now one o’clock in the afternoon, and the sun 
shining brilliantly upon this walk, reminded him' at every 
step of the occurrences of the past night. 

M aurice crossed the bridge, and entered directly La Ruo 
Victor, as it was then called. 

“ Poor woman,” mtmnured Maurice, she did not reflect 
yesterday that the duration of the night was only twelve 
hours, and that her secret would in all probability not 
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last longer tbsn the night. By the light of the sm, 1 wifi 
endeavour to find the door thxongh whieh she vanished, and 
who knows hut I may. perhaps even her at a window ?’* 

He then entered ^e old :Sua Samt Jacques, and 
placed himsek in tho ssh^ ^t as Unknown had 
placed him on the pr^ii^ing ^ening^ 1^4^ m instant, he 
closed hit eyes, perhiqps foolishly expecting the kiss he 
had then received womd agai^ unpreas his lips. But he 
felt nothing but the remembsattee ; ’tis true that burned 

Maurice opened his eyes and saw two little streets, one 
to the right, the other to the left. They ware muddy, 
dirty, and badly formed, furnished with . harriers, out by 
little bridges, thrown over a kennel. ^Chere might be seen 
the beams of arches, nooks, corners, and twenty doors 
propt up, fast falling into decay. Herejndcfid. 
in its hidepnsness. Here and there .was a g^deh cn- 
cTosed in a fence, others by palisades of poles, some by 
walls, and skins hanging in the outhouses, diffusing around 
that disgusting odour Sways arising from a tan-yard. 

Maurice’s search lasted for nearly two hours, during 
which he found nothing, and divined nothings and ten 
times he had retraced his steps to consider where he was. 
But all his efforts were in vain, his search was a fruitless 
one, as all trace of the young woman seemed to have been 
efl^ced by the fog and rain of the previous night. 

Truly,” said Maurice, “ I must be in a dream. This 
filthy place could not for an instant have afforded refuge 
for my beautiful fairy of last night.” 

There was, in this wild Ilepublican, more real poetry 
than in his friend of the Anacreontic quatrains, since he 
clung to this idea, fearful to sully, even in thought, the 
spotless purity of the Unknown. But cdl hope had now 
forsaken him. 

Adieu,” said he ; mysterious beauty, you have treated 
me like a child and a fool. Would she have led me here 
if she really lived in this wretched JppalityP No, she 
would only pass as a swan over the infected marsh, and, 
'ike a bird in the mr, leave no tr^e behy;^.^’ 
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Tru same day, ti6iur, ivhen itauri^e, dis- 

appointed and unlia|^y, repaaaed the Bridge Ee la Tour- 
nelie, aaveral inunieipplfi, aoeomipamjed Com- 

mandaiii of the Parisian Kat^nal Oii^r4 made a visit of 
inquiry to the Temple, teanaformed into a prison, since the 
13th of August, 1798. 

The visit was made especially to m apartment in the 
third story, consisting of an antechaml^ and three rooms. 
One of these chambers was occupied by two females, a 
young girl, and a child of nine years old, all dressed in 
mourning. The cider of the females was about seven or 
eight and thirty. She was seated at a table reading. 

The second, whose age appeared twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine was engaged on a piece of tapestry. 

The young girl of fourteen years was seated near the childf 
who, ill and in bed, closed his eyes as if asleep, although 
that was utterly impossible, owing to the noiso^made by the 
municipals. Whilst some moved' the beds, others exa- 
mined thek cdothes and linen ; the rest, when their search 
was concluded, remained rudely staring at the unfortunate 
prisoners, who never even raised thek eyes, the one from 
her book, the other from her embroidery, and the third 
from her brother. 

The eldest of these women was tall, handsome, and very 
pale. She appeared to conceiitrate all her attention on her 
l)ook, althojjgh^in all probabiUty her eyes re^ bjit.npt her 
mind. ^One of We'*"nriih!cip2s approached her, brutally 
snatched away her book, and flung it into the middle of the 
room. The prisoner stretched her hand across the table, 
took up the. Second volant, and continued to read. 

The HmSktagnard made a furious gesture, as if he would 
take away the second, as he had the first, but at this 
attempt, which startled the prisoner at her emljroidery 
near the window, the young gml sprang forwaid, and en- 
circling the reato^s bead with her arms, weeping, ex- 
claimed My poor mother] my poor mother r* and then 
embraced her. As jdie did the prisoner placed her 
mouth to her ear, and whispered — “ Marie, there is a letter 
concealed in the stove j remove it.’* 
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“Cornel come!** $aid the municipali brutally dragging 
the young girl' towards him, and aeparatuig her from her 
mother, “ shall you soon hai^e finish^ ^bracing ?*’ 

“ Sir,” said she, “has the Cohventioi^ decreed that chil- 
dren shall nof embrace their mother?” 

“ No, but it has decreed that traitors, aristomats, and 
ci^devants shall be punished, ihat is why I am bore to in- 
terrogate you. Answer, Antoinette.’* 

She who was thus grossly accosted did not oven deign 
to look at her examiner, but turned her head aside, while 
a flush passed over her face, pale, and flurowed with tears. 

“ It is impossible,^* said he, “ that you are ignorant of 
the attempt last night. Whence came it P” 

The prisoners still maintained silence. 

“ Answer, Antoinette,” said Santerre, approaching her, 
.without remarking the almost frenzied horror which had 
seized the young woman at sight of this man, who, on the 
morning of the 2 1st of January, conducted Louis XVI. 
from the Temple to the scaffold. “ Reply. They were 
conspiring last night against the Republic, and seeking 
your escape from the captivity in which you are expiating 
your crimes, by the will of the people. Tell me, do you 
know who are the conspirators ?” 

Marie started at contact with that voice, which she en- 
deavoured to fly from by removing lier chair to the 
greatest distance possible, but replied no more to this 
question than the former ones ; paid no more deference to 
Santerre than she had done to the municipal. 

- “ You are then determined not to reply,” said Santerre, 
stamping his foot furiously. 

The prisoner took up the third volume from the table. 
Santerre turned himself away. The brutal pow^ of this 
man, who commanded 80,000 men, who had o nly n eed of 
a gesture to cover the voice of the dying Louis XVI,, was 
defeated by the dignity of a poor prisoner, whose head he 
could cause to. fall, but whose will he could not bend. 

“ And you, Elizabeth,” said he, addressing the other 
female, who at that instant abandoned her tapestry to join 
her hands in prayer, not to these men, but to God, “ will 
you reply?” ' 

“I do not know what you ask,” said she; “therefore I 
cannot reply.” 
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Morblett I Citizen Capet,” said Santerre, impatiently, 
** I think what I say is suffieiently clear, too. I again 
t(dl you, that yesterday an attempt was made for your 
escape, and you certainly must know the culprits.” 

Having no communication with those outside, mon- 
sieur, we cannot possibly tell what they do, either for or 
against us.” 

“Very well,” said the municipal; “we will now hear 
what your nephew will say.” 

And he approached the bed of the young Dauphin. At 
this menace, Marie Antoinette suddenly rose. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, “ my son is ill, and now asleep — 
do not wake him.” 

“ lleply then.” — “I know nothing.” 

The municipal walked straight to the bed of the little 
prisoner, who, as we have said, feigned sleep. 

“ Come, wake up, Capet,” said he, shaking him roughly. 

The child opened his eyes and smiled. 

The municipals then surrounded his bed. 

The Queen, imitated with fear and, grief, niacle a sign to 
her daughter, who, profiting by this moment, glided from 
the apartment into the room adjoining, opened the mouth 
of the stove, and drew out a letter. 

“ What do you want with me ?” asked the child. 

“ To inquire if you heard nothing during the night ?” 

“ No ; 1 was asleep.” 

“ You arc very fond of sleep, it seems.” 

“ Yes ; for when I sleep I dream.” 

“ And what do you dream P” 

“ That I again see my father, whom you hare killed.” 

“ Then you heard nothing p” said Santerre, quickly. 

“Nothing,” 

“These wolfs cubs ai^e, in tru^li, well agreed with the 
she-wolf,” said the municipal, furious with rage, “ There 
has been, notwithstanding, a plot.” 

The Queen smiled. 

“ She bullies us, the Austrian !” cried the municipal. 
“ Well, since it is thus, let us execute in all its rigour the 
deeree of the Commune. Get up, Ca])«t.” 

“ What would you do P” saifl the Queen, forgetting her- 
self. “ Do you not ^ ^my son is ill, and sufiering from 
fever P Would you wish to kill him P” 
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“Tour son,’* said ihe muideipal, the cause of oon<* 
stant alarM to the oomicil al the Tessj^e : he is ihe point 
at which all the conSf^ratOfs aihl, ai^d flatter themselves 
they shall carry you eff altdg^her. Well, let them come, 
Tison— call Tison/* 

Tison was a species of journeyman, ^charg^ with all the 
household work in the prison. He appeared. He was a 
mfui of forty years old, much sunburnt, of a rude and fero- 
cious aspect, with matted Mack hair, overhanging his 
eyebrows. 

“ Tison,” said Santerre, ^ who came yesterday to bring 
the prisoners’ food ?” 

Tison uttered a name. 

“ And their linen, who brought it to them P” 

“ My daughter.” 

“ Then your daughter is a laundress P” 

** Certainly.” 

“ And you gave her the washing of the prisoners P” 
Why not ? She gains as much by one as another ; it 
is no longer the tyrant’s money, but bMongs to the na- 
tion, who pays for them.” 

“ You were' told to examine the linen with the greatest 
attention.” 

“ Well, do I ever fail in my duty ? In proof of which, 
they had yesterday a handkerchief tied in twO knots. I 
have taken it to the council, who ordered my wife to wash, 
iron, and return it to Madame Capet, without saying any- 
tliing about it.” 

At this remark of two knots being tied in the pocket- 
handkerchief, the Queen trembled, the pupils of her eyes 
dilated, and she and Madame Elizabeth exchanged; hasty 
glances. 

Tison,” said Santerre, "your daughter is » person of 
whose patriotism no one can entertain a doubt ; but when 
she leaves the Temple to-day she returns there no more.” 

" Ah, mon Dieu I” said Tison, t^rified, " what are you 
saying to nief I shall not see my daughter till | go out.” 

" You will not go oht,” said Santmm 

Tison looked wtl^y arcjun^ without, allowing his eye 
to remain fixed on any particular €l;(|ect, and suddenly 
exclaimed—" I am not to go out j that Is it, is itf Well, 
then, I will go out altogether. Give me my dismissal. Z 
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am neitbet traitat fior ariaiso^t, tbafc ,1 should be de- 
tained in prison. I teO you I will go out/* 

" Citizen,*’ said Simterre, ^ obey the orders of the Com- 
mune, and be iili&ht,, dr 1 tellycm it may be all the worse 
for you. Bemain hesre and watch all that passes^ There 
is an eye on you. I warn you of this/* 

During this time the Queen, who thought herself Cor a 
momont forgotten, recovered by degrees, and replaced her 
son in his b^. 

“ Desire your wife to eome up/* said the municipal tc 
Tison, 

He obeyed without a word. The threats of Santerre 
had rendered him meek as a lamb. 

Tison’s wife came up. 

“ Come here, citoyenne,**^ said Santerre, “ we are going 
into the ante-chaml^rs ; during that time, search all the 
prisoners.** 

“ Listen, wife,** said Tison ; they will not permit our 
daughter to come to the Temple.*’ 

^‘They will not permit our daughter to come here! 
Then we shall see her no more.** 

Tison mournfully shook his head. 

“ What do you say to this P’* 

“ 1 say we will make a report to the Council of the 
Temple, aUd the Council shall decide it. In the mean- 
time — ’* 

“ In the meantime I will see my daughter again/* 

“ Silence,” said Santerre ; “ you came here for the pur- 
pose of searching the prisoners; search them, then, and 
afterwards we will see — ’* 

“ But — now — ** 

“ Oh, oh r* said Santerre, knitting his brows ; " you are 
conta mina ted, it app^s to me.” 

ai^the Citi^Ben-Geneaa], tells you, wife/* he said; 
“ afterwards, we s^ll see.** 

And Tison regarded Santerre with A humble smile. 

** Veiy well,** said the woman; “go^then, I am ready 
to search/* 

The men wont 

Ma ohere, TIion,** said the Queen ; ** you 

know — ’* 

" I only know, Citoyenne Capet, *’said the hotiihk woman, 
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gnashing her teeth, f* that you are the cause of all the 
imeery of the pedple ; and also tliat J. have reason to sus- 
pect you, and you know it,*’ 

Four men waited at the door, to Tisoft’s wife, if 
the Queen ofered any resistance. 

The search eommenoed on the Queen. 

There was found on her person a handkerchW tied in 
three knots, which unfortunately appeared a reply to the 
one spoken of by Tison ; a pencil, a s capula ry. and some 
sealing-wax. ^ 

“Ah! I knew it,** said Tison’s wife; “I have often told 
the municipals she wrote, the Austrian ! The other day I 
found a lump of sealing-wax on the candlestick.*’ 

“ Ah, madame,** said the Queen, in a supplicating tone, 
“ only show the scapulary, I entreat you.** 

“ Yes,” said the woman, “ I feci pity for you, who have 
felt so much pity for me ; to take my daughter from me.” 

Madame Elizabeth and Madame Boyal had nothing 
found upon them. 

The woman Tison recalled the municipals, who entered, 
Santcrre at their head. She showed them the articles found 
upon the Queen ; which, as they passed from hand to hand, 
afforded subject for'an infinite variety of conjectures; hut 
the handkerchief tied in three knots excited, above all, the 
imagination of these persecutors of the royal race. 

“ Now,” said Santerre, “ we are going to read the decree 
of the Convention to you.” 

“ What decree P” demanded the Queen. 

“The decree which orders you to be separated from 
your son.” 

“Is it, then, true that this decree exists p” 

“Yes; the Convention has too much regard for the 
health of a child confided to its guardianship, to leave him 
in the oare of a mother so depi’aved.” 

Tlie eyes of the Queen dashed like lightning. 

“ But form some a cmisation at least, tigers that you are.” 
“ That is not at alfcliffieullj” said a municipal ; and be 
pronounced one of those infamous accusations brought by 
Su6tone against Agrippine. , 

“ Ohl” cried the Queen^, standing, pale with indignation 
“ 1 appeal to the heart of every moth^,” 

“ That is all very fir V* said a municipal ; but we have 
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alread^jr been here two honrsi and cannot lose the whole 
day. Get up, Capet, and follow us.” 

‘‘ Never, never !” cried the Qneen, rusl^mg between the 
municipals and the young Louis, n^paritig to defend the 
approach to his bed, as a tigress the entrance to her den. 
“ Never will I permit you to carry away my child.’* 

“Oh I. Messieurs,” said Madame EKzabelb, clasping her 
hands in an attitude of prayer, " Messieurs, in the name 
of Heaven, have pity on us both.” 

" Then speak,” said Santerre ; state the names, 'avow 
the project of your accomplices ; explain what they wished 
to intimate by the knots made in the pocket-handkerchief 
brought with your linen by Tison’s daughter, and the 
meaning of those tied in the handkerchief found in your 
pocket, and on these conditions I will leave you your 
child.” 

A look from Madame Elizabeth seemed to implore the 
Queen to submit to this dreadfid sacrihee. 

Then quietly brushing from her eye a tear which spar- 
kled like a diamond, " Adieu, my son,”^9ned she ; " never 
forget your father who is in heaven, "or your mother 
who will soon join him there, and never omit to repeat 
morning and evening the prayer I have taught you. 
Adieu ! my son.” 

She gave him a last kiss ; then rising calm and inflexible, 
" I know nothing. Messieurs,” said she, " do as you 
please.” 

But the Queen must have required more than the usual 
amount of fortitude contained in the heart of woman, and 
above all of a mother. She fell back fainting upon a 
chair, whilst they carried away the child, who with fast 
flowing tears held out his arms, hut uttered not a single 
word or cry. 

The door closed behind the municipals who carried away 
the child, aud the three women remained alone. There 
was for a moment the deep silence of despair, interrupted 
snlj by occasional sobs. * 

The Queen first broke silence. 

“ My daughter,” said she, " that letter P” 

" I burnt it, as you desired me, ma m^e.” 

" Without reading it f” 

" Without reading it,” 

D 
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Adieu/ then^ to the last ray of hope, divine hope/ 
murmured Hadadie Elizabeth. 

You are iight,^ my sister, you are ]%ht ^ it is almost 
Woud endurance/^ Then ti^n^ towards her daughter, 
But you at least saw the haudwnti^ Maria 
Yes, ma mk'e, for a mdmeut/ 

The Queen.mse, went to l^e door^ to make sure she was 
uot observed, then drawing a pin from her hair, ap- 
proached the wall, and from a <mtidf drew out a small 
pa^ foldi^ like a letter, and showing it to Sladlm^J^o^ale, 
“Collect your thoughts before you reply, jmy child,*’ 
^ said she ; “ was the writing the same as this r*' 

“Yes, yes, ma mere,” cried the princess; “1 recog 
nise it.’’ 

“ God be praised, then,” cried the <Jueen, falling with 
fervour on her knees. “If he could write since this 
morning, he is safe. Thanks, mon Dieu ! thanks ! So 
noble a fkiend deserves thy miraculous preservation.” 

“Of whom do you speak, ma mere?” demanded 
Madame Boyale. “ Who is this friend ? Tell me his 
name, that I may r^ommend him to God in my mayers.” 

“ You are right, my child ; never forget it. This name, 
for it is the name of a gentleman replete with honour and 
courage, one not devot^ to us through ambition, for he 
has only revealed himself singe our misfortunes. He has 
never seen the Queen of France, or rather the Queen of 
France has never seen him, and ho vows his life to her 
defence. P^haps he will he recompensed as aU virtue is 
now recompensed, by a dreadful death. But .... if he dies 
.... Oh ! I shall still think of him in heaven .... he is 
called ” 

The Queen looked uneasily around, then lowering her 
voice, “ He is called the Chevalier de Mmson-Boege «... 
pray for him.” 

CHAPTER Vlt. 

THU OJiSm OF tUf 

Thx attonpted abduction, oontesiaUc was heeause it 
had had no one to commence ^ esLeeutidn of it, had excited 
the anger of some, and the interest of others. That 
. whiah likewise corroborated this eveUt almost to a cer- 
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tainty, was tha^ the Ootmni^e for Oeoml Securit) 
learned that thr^ weeks or a month hefere a number ol 
emigrants had ei^tieied trance firoixi ^ereat parts of the 
frontier. It these pecmle w&o thus risked 

their lives did |;i0t do so without and this design 

was in aQ p^bability to oo-operate in mining off l^e 
royal family. . ^ 

Already, upon the proposition of the Oonventionalist 
Asselim, the terxible decree had heen promulgated, which 
?oiidemn^ to death all emigrants, convicted, of having re- 
turned to France, all Frenchmen convicted of having in- 
tended io emigrate, particularly atl convicted of having 
assisted in their flight, or in their return, either a female 
or male emigrant; and lastly, all citizens convicted of 
having afforded shelter to an emigrant. With this dread- 
ful law commenced the “Reign of Terror.’* All that 
was wanting was the law for suspected persons. The 
Chevalier de MaUon-Bougo was an enen^ far too active 
and audacious for his return to Raris, an3 nis apparition in 
the Temple, not to call forth the gravest measures. More 
severe inspections than had previously taken place were 
made in a number of suspected houses, but with the ex- 
ception 0 ^ some female emigrants, who allowed them- 
selves to he taken, and some old me% whose few remain 
ing days they did not trouble themselves to dispute with 
the executioner, their researches produced no other result. 

The seotions, as may be ima^ned, were after this event 
much occupied for several d%ys, and consequently the secre- 
tary of the section Lepelletier, one of the most iiiiluential 
in Paris, had little time to think of his unknown fair one. 
At first, #s he had resolv^ on quitting La Rue Vieille St. 
Jacques, he had tried to forget her^ but, as his friend Louis 
had olMved to him — 

Alasl aadeavoaring to foxgat 
Bat xofckwi SB rmoUeet the xaozfi^ 

Maurice* however, neither said or confessed anytliing. 
He bunedj^ all the details of that adventure 

whiofrWXad bi^TSBle to opnoeal from the scrutmy of 
his friend* But he who knew^Manrioe to be of a joyous 
and hilartous^nature, andnpw saw him constantly sad and 
thoughtful, seeking soUtude, doubted not, to use his own 
expression, that the rogue Cupid had passed tiiat way* 
n2 
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it is remarkable that, during its eighteen centuries of 
monarchy, France had had few ye^s so myfcholc^cal as the 
year of our Lord 1793. In the meanKme the chevalier was 
not taken, and he was no more spok^ of. The widowed 
Queen, cruelly robbed of , her chud> contented herself by 
weeping, in company with her sister and dati^hter. The 
young i^upbin was consigned to care Simon the 
ShoemaEef, ^lis poor little martyr who, in the short 
space of three years, was reunited to his father. There 
was a moment’s calm. The Montagnard volear^ rested 
before devouring the Girondins. " 

Maurice felt the weight of this calm, as the heaviness 
of the atmosphere is felt in stormy weather, ahd not know- 
ing how to dispose of his leisure, abandoned himself en- 
tirely to the ardour of a sentiment which, if not actually 
love itself, bordered closely upon it. He re-read his letter, 
again kissed his heautiml sapphire ring, and resolved 
(notwithstanding his oath) to make one more attempt, 
promising himself this should indeed be the last. Tiie 
young man had first thought he would go to the section 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and there ms^e inquiry from 
the secretary, his colleague. But the first idea (and we 
may add, which be still retained) that the beautiful Un- 
known was mixed up in some political plot, still restarained 
him, as the thought that any indiscretion on his part 
might be the means of sending this lovely woman to La 
Place de la Bevolution, and her head to the block, ^gjiged 
his blood t o curdle and jkftggp in his jeins. He therefore 
determines on seeiBhg this adv^ture alone^ and without 
any further information. His plan, besides, was very 
simple. The catalogue of names inscribed on each door 
would certainly adbrd him some clue, and then, by inter- 
rogating the porter, he might he able to solve the mystery. 

In his c^.pacity of secretary of La Bue Lepelleticr, ho 
possessed full aud entire right to make all inquiries. Be- 
sides, Maurice, ignorant of the name of the Unknown, was 
able to judge of it by analogy. It was impossible so 
lovely a creature should not possess a name in harmony 
with her form, some name appertaining to sylph, fairy, 
or angel, since her arrivsd on earth mast have been hail^i 
aa that of a superior and supernatural being* This name 
would then most infallibly guide him. 
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Maurice then dressed himself in & Uoase of dark brown 
cloth, adomed bis he^d witb the ^ bonnet rouge,” worn on 
gi'cat occasions, and set out on his Toyage of discovery alone. 
He had in bis hand one of those biotiod cudgels called 
“ une Ckmstitution,” which, wielded by his vigorous hand, 
was powerful as the club of Hercules, and in his pocket 
he placed his commission as secretary of ihe section Le- 
pelleti^. These were at once his physical security and 
his moral guarantee. 

He prej^ed himself to review afresh La Eue St. Victor, 
La Eue Vieille St. J acques, reading by light of the declining 
day all those names (inscribed in a hand more or less prac- 
tised) upon the panels of every door. 

Maurice had reached the hundredth house, and conse- 
quently read the hundredth list, and nothing had yet oc- 
curred to induce him to imagine that he was in the least 
degree upon the trail of the Unknown, when a good- 
natured shoemaker, noticing the anxiety and impatience 
depicted on the young inaiiN countenance, came out with 
his strap of leather and his punch, and li^oking at Maurice 
over his spcctades — 

“ Do you wish any information respecting the tenants 
of this house, Citizen ?” said be ; “ if sb, I shall be happy 
to give it to you.” 

Thanks, Citizen,” stammered Maurice ; I am looking 
for the name of a Mend.” 

“ TeU me the name, Citizen ; I know everybody in this 
quarter* Where does this friend live f ” 

“ He lives, I think, in the Old Eue Jivcques, but I fear he 
has removed.” 

“ But how is he named ? I must know that.” 

Mamice taken thus unawares liesitated ,f jr a moment, 
then pTonoimced the first name that presented itseU to his 
memory* 

” Ben4,” said he. 

“ And what trade ?” 

Maurice was surrounded by tanneries. 

“ A working tanner,” said he. 

Tn that c^e,” said a burgess, who stopt and regarded 
Maurice with a certain goodnature, not totally exemjjt 
from distrust, ^* it is necessary to address yor^^eli to his 
master.” 
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" That is true,” said the door-keeper j it is quite right, 
the masters^kfiow names of these workmen ; there is 
the Citizen t)ixmer, Who is liwaasger of tanpery, has more 
than fifty workmen in his yard, lie Wi& pemaps tell you. 
Maurice turned rouiid and saw ahur|f^ of floaomanding 
figure, with a mild cpunten^ce, the rioh&si|a of whose 
attire d^ioted opiilenOe. . 

*‘Only as the eitiseu porW? ohsait«^, ;it is necessary 1 
should know the family name.” 

I have told you, Send ” 

‘‘Bend is his bapti«nal name; it is the I 

require. All my workmen sign their family name.” 

“ Ma foi^’ said Maurice, growing impatient under tins 
epec^ds^ interrogation, “the family hameP I do not 
know it.** 

“ What,** said the burgess, with a smile, in which 
Maurice thought he discerned more irony than he^ 
wished to appear, “ What, not know the surname of your 
friend?** 

“No.** ; 

“ In that case, it knot probable you will find him,” and 
the burgess gravely bpwing to Maurice, walked a short 
distance and entered a house in the Old Bue Saint Jacqu^. 

‘‘ The fact is, that if you do not know his surname,” said' 
the porter 

“Well, I do notknow it,*’ said Mauripe, who ^uld not 
have been sorry to find some occasion to vent his ill tem- 
per, and was at the moment much inclined to seek a quarrel. 
“ What have you to say to that f” 

“ Nothing, Citizen, nothing at all, only since you do not 
know the name of your friend, it is as Citizen Dkmer said, 
more than probable, you will not find him.” And the 
citizen porter wpnt into bis lodge, shrugmng his shoulders. 
Maurice felt a sfreat inclination to thrash this poHer, hut 
he was an old man, and his infirmities sayed him. 

Ihe day was drawing to a close, and hp kad pply ^ few 
moments of daylight left. He availed himself it by re- 
turning to the first street, then to thp second, examined 
every door, searched in every nook, J^ed under ev^ 
palisade, clijnhed e^ch wall, threw a glanccl into the interior 
of every gateway, looked through the Apy holes, knocked 
at some deserted warehouse wimout receiving any reply, 
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till at length nearly two honra had ia this useless 

investigaticm. 

Nine o’clock staick | noMim noj^ ffSA w move- 

ment seen in this, deserted ijwter, ^hose seemed to 
have retdred ^th tine light of day. Hanrice in despair 
made a r^jggr^ movementj, when all at once, at the 
wining ^lahsfirfh^ all^, he disoOTed a light burning. 
He imm^iately ventured into the df^k passage, without 
remarking that at the moment even where he had thrust 
himself, a curious head, which for the last quarter of an 
hour (frcan the nd^t of clump of trees, riinng from 
under the wall), had followed all his movement^, apd then 
disappeared au^enly behind this wall. A short time after 
this head had disappeared, three came cut from a 
small door in this same w^l, went into the ^dley, where 
Maurice had preceded thern^ while a fourth for greater 
security, locked the door of entrance into this alley. At 
the end of this alley, Maurice discovered a court ; it was 
on the opposite side of this court the light was burning. 
He knocked at the door of a poor solitary*)iouse, but at 
the first sound the light was extinguished He redoubled 
his efforts, but no one answered to his call, he saw they 
were determined to make no reply, so comprehending that 
it was only a useless waste of time, he crossed the court 
and re-entered the alley. At this moment the door of the 
house turned softly on its hinges, three men came out, and 
then the sound of a whistle was heard. 

Maurice turned round, and saw three shadows within 
a short distance. He saw in the darkness, also (his eyes 
having become accustomed to this obscurity) the reflection 
of three glittering blades. He knew he was hemmed in. 
He would have brandished his oluh, but the alley wai^ so 
narrow it touched the wall on either side. At the 
same mcp^t a violent blow on the hes 1 stunned him* 
This was ah unforeseen assault made upon him by the four 
men who entered ihrou^ the door in the wau. Seven 
men at the same threw themselves upon Maurice, 
and notwHihstanding a desperate resistance, overpoweiud 
him, and aneceecled in bin^g his hands and bandaging 
hiSeyes. 

Maurice ^ad not even uttered a or called for aid. 
Strength and true courage suffer by tnemselves, and ari 
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tenacious of the hdp . of a stranger. Besides, Maurice had 
often heard that no one would i^ter this deserted quarter. 
Maurice was thus, as we havo Bai4 thrown down and 
jomid, but had not tittered a single Ho bad 

reflected as to what would follow, -^that as they had ban- 
daged his eyes they did not intend to kffl hiito dii'ectjy. 
At Maurice’s age, respite becomes hope. He recovered 
his presence of mind, and listened patiently. ' 

" Who are you demanded a voice still brearthiess from 
the late struggle. 

I am a man they are murdering,” replied Mauribe. 

W'hat is more, you are a dead man if you speak so 
loud, or call for assistance, or even utter the least cry.” 

“ If I had wished to do so, I need not have waited till 
the present time.” 

“ Are you ready to answer my questions ?” 

“ Let me hear them first, 1 shall then see whether I 
ought to reply.” 

“ Who sent you here ? 

“ No one.” 

“ You came then of your own accord ?” 

<*Yes” 

« You lie,” 

Maurice made a desperate effort to disengage his hands, 
but it was in vain. 

I never lie,” said he. 

In either case, whether you came of your own accord 
or were sent, you are a spy.” 

And you are cowards !” — " We cowards !” 

“ You are seven or eight against one man bound, and 
you insult that mau. Cowards ! cowards! cowards f’ 

This viol^ce on the part of Maurice, instead of enraging 
his adversaries, appeared to produce a contrary effect. It 
Mras even a proof that the young man was not what they 
deemed him j a true spy would have trembled, and begged 
lor mei*cy. 

There is nothing insulting in that,” said . a voice, 
milder, yet firmer than any that had previously b^en heard, 
“ in the times we live in, ope may be a ^y without being 
a dishonest man, only it is at the risk of one’s life,” 

“If that is your opinion, you are welcome t5© question 
me, I will answer you faithfully.” 
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** What brought you into this quarter 
To search here a woman/* 

An incredulous murmur followed this assertion. Tlie 
breeze increased, and became a hurricane. 

“YoulmP said the same voice; “it is no woman— 
there is no woman > in this quarter to fdlow ; avow your 
intentions, or you die/* 

“ Well, then,’* said Maurice, “ you surely 'would nd kill 
me for the mere pleasure of doing so, unless you are tnie 
brigands.” , 

And Maurice made a second effort, more strenuous than 
the first, to disengage his arms from the cord which se- 
cured them. It was useless, and at that moment he 
experienced a sharp pain in his breast, which made him. 
tlinch. 

“ Oh ! you feel that,’* said one of the men ; “ there are 
eight more similar to this, with which you will claim 
acquaintance.” 

“ Kill me, then,” said Maurice, with resignation ; “ it 
will at least be linished at once.” . 

' “ Who are you f” said the mild, but ffrm voice. 

. 0 ^* Do you wish to know tny name ?” 

“ Yes, your name.”—” I am Maurice Lindey.” 

“ W'hat !” cried a voice ; “ Maurice Lindey, the revolu — 
the patriot, Maurice Lindey, the secretary of the Section 
Lepelletier P” 

These words were pronounced with so much warmth, 
that Maurice felt they were decisive. This reply was 
calculated to decide his fate. Maurice was incapable of 
fear ; he drew himself up like a true Spartan, and replied 
in a. firm voice — 

“ Yes, Maurice Lindey ; yea, Maurice Lindey, secretary 
1o the Section Lejpelleticr ; yes, Maurice Lindey, the 
patriot, i/he revolutionist, the Jacobin ; Maurice Luidey, 
in shoii, whose happiest day will be that on wliicli he dies 
for liber^.” 

This reply was received with the silence of death. 

Maurice presented his breast, expecting every moment 
^le sword^ which he had on}y felt the point, would be 
/^Itfnged his h^t. 

“Ii? thiS'true?” $^d a voice full of emotion; “let us 
tee, young man, that you lie not.” 
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Feel in my ppcket,” said Maurice, aa^dyou will there 
find my commission. XiOoTt upon my breast, and if not 
effaced by my blood, you wifl see my initials, ^n M and 
I* embroide^ on my sWrt.’^ r 1 , / 

Maurice tdt himself immedkt^ r^^^d by arms, 

and carried ;to some distance. l$e )|mt he^ one door 
open, then a second, which he knew w^ narmwer the 
first, from the trouble the men found in ca 9 r(y|n|r him 
through. Xhe murmuring and whispering ooh^nuS. 

. “ I.am lost I” said Maurice io himse^; ^ tk^ will fastim 
a stone round my neck, and cast me in|io the j|rier^:\ 

In an instant he felt the men who bore h™ were 
mounting some steps. A warmer air ^fanned his face, 
and he was plaoed upon a seat. He heard a door double 
locked, and the sound of departing steps. He fancied he 
was left alone. He listened with as much attention as 
was possible in a man whose life hung upon a word, and 
thought he again heard the voice which had already struck 
upon his ear say, with a mixture of decision and iwdness, 
** We win deliberate.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OBKBVIBVE. 

A <2i^ABTX]i of an hour passed away ; it appeared 
an ago to Maurice. And wuat more natural? xoung, 
handsome, and vigorous, highly beloved and esteemed 
by a hundred devoted friends, with whom be some- 
time dreamed of accomplishing great things^ he felt 
himself suddenly, without preparation, liable to lose his 
life — ^the victim of a base ambuscade. He knew no one 
was shut in the chamber, but was he watched?^ He again 
exerted all his strength to break ’his bonds, till his iron 
muscles swelled, and the cords entered his flesh, hut this, 
like all his former efforts, was useless. , 

It was the more tremble his bands being lied behi]i4« be 
was unable to draw up his bandage. Ifhe were xmly able 
to see, he might perha;^ be to eseiqpie. ^o^ver, bs 
these various attempts were %nade without op]^0pp, and 
hearing no one stimng, he concluded he was nui|e alone. 
His feet pressed upon something sos^ and heavy, it 
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smell announced ihe presence of matter. Maurice 

fancied he -was in. a 5g^nhonse,. or i^e |dace very like it. 
He took 4 s^.cir two, hif the turnei, and, groping 
vrith his ;som^ Ho u^red an 

exclama^^ ' of With unparalloled eis^rl^ he began 

to examW ISiese ^Is, one, after ^ o(4er. l^fis flight 
now became a quei^an of tbtie. If chance or Providence 
granted bto if among these tools he 

flmnd a Sba^ mstrument, he was saved. He found a 
spade. Prom the way in which Malice was bound, it 
required a gr^t striiggle to raise the spade a suflicieni 
height for his purpose. He at length succeeded, and, 
upon the iron of the spade which he supported against the- 
wall with his back, he at last cut, or ratner wore away , the 
cord which confined his wrists. The operation was tedious ; 
the iron cut slowly. The perspiration streamed from his 
face, he heard a noise as of some one approaching; witl^ a 
tremendous effort the cord (rather worn) broke. This 
time it was a cry of joy he gave utteraiy;^ ; now at 
least he was sure to die in defend!^ himself. Maurjipe 
tore the bandage from his eyes. He was not deceiy^i 
but found himself in a kind of not greenhouse but pavilion, 
used as a receptacle for the more delicate plants, unable to 
outlive the winter in the open air. In a corner the garden- 
ing implements were stowed away, which had been the, means 
of rendering hjm so important a senrloe. Facing him was a 
window ; he glanced towardsit, and saw it was grated, and 
a man armed with a carbine placed sentin^ befc^ it. 

On the other side of the garden, about thirty paces dis- 
tant, perhaps rather less, rose a small turret, feliow tp the 
one where Maurice remained prisoner. The , blind was 
down, but Hirough the blind a light was visible. 

He approached the door and listened, another $mitin^ 
was placed before^ this docar. " These we^ the footsteps he 
had heard* But foom the end of the eprridor a confusion 
of voices rfsocmded. The deliteration had evidently degCt 
nerated in^ disputation. 

Maurice could not hear distinctly what was said ; some 
words, however, reached hiihi and amidst these words^ 
as if for them only the dis^ce was short-^hu distiip 
guished plainly, Spy I Ponijm! Heath] Maurice re* 
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doubled his fttteutiou, a door opeued, aud he heard more 
distinctly. 

“Yes,” ssdd one yoice^ “it is assuredly a spy; he has 
discovered something, Vaod is e^tain]^ sent to toke us and 
our secret unawai^s. In freeing him We r^ rbk of 
his denouncing us.” 

“ But hk word,” ^md a venoe. 

“ His woid — he will give it only to betray it. Is ho a 
gentleman, that we should trust his word p” 

Maurice gi*ound his teeth at the idea which some folks 
still retained, that only a gentleman could keep his ciiath. 

“ But ho does not know us; how can be denounce us P” 
No, he does not know us certainly, n^bur'SOcupa- 
tions, but he knows the address, aud wm mturn ; this time 
ha will be well accompanied.” 

This argument appeared conclusive. 

“ Then,” said a voice, which several times already had 
struck Maunce as belonging to the chief; “it is then 
quite decided.” 

“ Yes, a hundred times yes ; I do not comprehend you 
with your magnanimity. Mon cher, if the Committee for 
the Public Safety caught us, you would see if they acted 
after this fashion.” 

“You persist, then, in your decision, gentleroenT?” 

“ Without doubt, and you are not, we hope, going to 
oppose it ?” 

“ J have only one voice, gentlemen, it has been in favour 
of his liberation ; you possess six, and they all vote for his 
death. Let it then be death.” 

Maurice felt the blood freeze in his veins. 

“ Of coui:se he will howl and cry,” said the voice ; “ but 
have you removed Madame JDixmer P” 

“Madame Dixmer!” murmured Maurice; “J begin 
now to comprehend 1 am in the house of the master tan- 
ner, who spoke to me in the old Hue Saint Jacques, and 
who went away laughing because I was unable to tell him 
the name of my friend. But how the devil can it bo to 
his interest to assassinate me P” 

Looking round about l^m, Maurice perctived an iron 
stake with a handle of aeh-tree wood. 

“ In any ease,” said he, “ before tliqy assassinate me, I 
will kill more than one of them.” 
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And he sprung to secure this Immless instrument, 
which, in his hand, was to become a formidable weapon. 
He then retired l^hind the door, and so placed himself 
that he could see without^ being seen. His heart beat so 
tumuUuQtj^y, that in tbe deep silence its palpitations 
might bo heard. Suddenly Maurice shuddered from head 
to foot." A voice had 8aid~ 

“ If you act according to my advice, you wiU break a 
window, and through the bars kill him with a ^ot from 
a carbine.” 

“ Oh ! no, no — not an explosion,” said another voice ; 
“ that might betray us. Besides, Dixmer, there is your 
wife.” 

I have just looked at her through the blind ; she 
suspects nothing — she is reading.” 

“ Dixmer, you shall decide for us. Do you advocate a 
shot from the carbine, or a stroke from the poniard ?” 

” Avoid firearms as far as it as possible — ^the poniard.” 

“ Then let it be the poniard. Allons 1” 

** Allons !” repeated five or six voices together. 

Maurice was a child of the Bevolution, i^t}i a heart of 
flint, and in mind, like many others at that epoch, an 
atheist. But at the word ‘^Allons!” pronounced behind 
the door, which alone separated him from death, he remem- 
bered the sign of the cross, which his mother had taught 
him when an infant he repeated his prayers at her knee. 

Steps approached, stopped ; then the key turned in the 
lock, and the door slowly opened. 

During this fleeting moment, Maurice had said to him- 
self, If I lose this opportunity to strike the first blow, 1 
am a dead man. If I throw myself upon the assassins, 
I take them unawares — gain first the garden, then the 
street, and am saved !” 

Immediately, with the spring of a lion, and uttering a 
savage, ciy, which savoured mote of menace than terror, he 
threw down tlio first two men, who, believing him bound 
and blindfolded, were quite^uhprepared for such an assault, 
scattered the others, took a tremendous leap over then^ 
thanks tp his iron muscles, saw at the end of the comdor 
a door losing mio the garden^wide open, rushed towards 
it, clears at a bound six at^, and found himself in the 
garden, debating if it were best to endeavour to run and 
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the , Tliid ik^ seoured by a fodL and a 
couple oflboltB. Maimce ^wbadk j^ bolt^ tried to 
opea the lock, but no key, ' j \ 
tn the moantime hhi purmeirs, wbo; hi^ t^h^^ the 
steps, perocSri^ him/ / 

There he is!**^ oxied they^ fi!^ Uf(m l>ixmet^ 
firel !^lhim^killMm !*^ . ; 

Maurice uttered & gi^mh; he mras ehd^^ iu t^e garden ; 
he meaEfured the walls mth Hs eye — ^tbey were ten feet in 
height. ^ ‘ 

All this passed in a moment. The assassins rushed for- 
ward in pursuit of him. 

Mauriee was about thirty feet in advance, or nearly sd; 
he looked round about him with the air of a condemned 
man who seeks concealment as the means of saving him- 
self from the reality. He perceived the turret — ^the blind 
— and behind the blind the light burning. 

He ihade but one bound — ^ bound of six feet — seized 
the blind, tore it down, passed through the window, 
sm^hing it, and alighted in a chamber, where a female 
saijreading. 

The female rose terrified, calling for assistance. 

Stand aside, Genevieve — stand aside 1** cried the voice 
of Hixmer ; “ stand aside, that I may kill him 

And l^urice saw the carbine levelled at him. But 
scarcely had the woman looked at him, than she uttered a 
frightful cry, and instead of standing aside, as desired by 
her husban^ rushed between him and the ba^el of the gun. 

T^ nmvement concentrated all Maurice’s attention to 
the generous woman, whose first impulse was to protect 
him &om danger and death. In his turn, he uttered a cry 
of astonishment. 

It was the long sought-fmr Unknown* 

^^t^oul” cried he; you— 

‘^Bilende cried sile. 

Then, tiimiing towards the assasriUs, who, varmusly 
armed^ d|mroiE^hed the window-^ 

Ah f you Vail not kfll himf * cried she. 

He is a.spy,” said 2$ixaier, whose usually plarid coun- 
tenance had assumed an e^msion of stem solution ; 
* he is a spy, and therefore must dio.^* 

“A spy — ^he!** siud Genevieve; “he a spy! Come 
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Dixm«)r; I one Watd i^ prove that 

you are &traa^ly4eoeftt«4.' 

Dixmei* aM ^proadie® the wihAdw, and in 

a low voio8.i^ u£iie^ed a; i^w w^s. v 1?he maker tanner 
iaiaed hi^ utde&ly, 

*‘Her „ 

** He 

Ton certam^ quite certain f ” 

lliis ti^ tim mroMn did imt reply, but smiling, 
held out her hand to 

The features of Biitmer now assUmel a singular expres- 
sion of gentleness and iudiference. He placed the butt 
end of his ihiysket on the ground. 

** This is quite another thing,” said he. 

Then making a sign to his companions to follow, he 
stepped aside wh;h them, and after saying a few words, they 
disappeared. 

“Conceal that ring,” murmured Genevieve; “it is 
known by every one here.” 

Maurice quickly drew the ring from his Bngi^, and slipped 
it into his waistcoat pocket. A moment afterwards the 
door of the pavilion opened, and Dinner, unarmed, 
advanced towards Maurice. 

“ Pardon xUe, citizen,” said he to him, “ that 1 had not 
known sooner the obligation I am under to you. My 
wife, whHe re^rining a grateful remembrance of the service 
you rende^ her on the lOth of March, had forgotten 
your name. We w*ere therefore completely in ignorance 
with whom .we were concerned; independent of this, 
believe me, we might not for a moment have entertained 
suspicion ^her of your honour or intentions. Again, 1 
say, pardon me.” 

Maurice was bewildered ; with the greatest difficulty he 
preserved fais equiHbrium, he felt his head turn and 
was near sailing, fie supported himself agmnst the 
mantel-pie^. At length, — ^“Why did you wish to kill 
mer^said’W 

“This IS the secret, citizen,*’ eaid.Disuner; “I confide 
it to your k^|Qg. J am, as yqiu already knovr, a tkmer, 
and prinbi^ in thi8.eon<^m^ The g^at^. part of the 
acids I empfoy in the preparation of my skins are prohi- 
bited goods. How the smugglers hate received intelli- 
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of an infomation laid before tbe counsel^general. 
feared you were aa informer. My emrigglers were more 
alarmed than myself at youf box^net^r^uge and formidable 
appearance, and 1 do not eonceal f^m you that your 
death was resolved upon.” , 

“Pardieu! and well I know it,” said Manner; *'you 
tell me no news. I heard your oonstdtaiion,, and I lavb 
secn^our carbine.** ' 

I have already apologized,^* said j>ixmer, in a kindly 
tone. “ You must understand, that thant^ to the un- 

settled state of the times, myself and partner, M. M^rand 
are likely to realize an immense fortune. We have the 
furnishing of the military bags, and finish from 1500 to 
2000 each day. Owing to this blessed state of things ifi 
which we live, the municipality are much occupied, and 
liave not time strictly to examine our accounts, so that 
it must be confessed we fi^j. li^^eJn^rouU^^ 
the more so, as I have torn you the preparatory matierials 
we procure by smuggling allow us to gain two hundred 
per cent.” 

Diable !’* said Maurice, “ that appears to me an honest 
Uvmgenough, and I can now understand your dread lest a 
denunciation on my part should put an end to it ; but now 
you know me, you fear me no longer. Is it not so?’* 

“ l^ow,** said Dixmer, “ I only require your promise.” 
Then, placinghis hand on his shoulder, and smiling, ‘‘As it 
is oulv between friends,” said he, may 1 inquire what 
brouglit you here, young man? But remember, if you 
wish to keep it secr&, you are perfectly at liberty to do so.” 
“ 1 have told you, I believe,** murmured Maurice. 

*‘Xes, a woman,*’ said the Wgess; know there was 
something about a woman.” 

“Mon Dieul excuse me, citizen, I am aware some 4 )rt 
of explanation is due to you. Well, then, I sought a 
female, who the oth^ evening, disguised, told me she 
resided in this quarter* I neither know her hame^ position, 
or place of abode. I only know I am madly in love with 

her/ that she is short^ ” — ^Genevieve was tall. 

‘'That she is fair, and of a lively temperament*** 
Genevieve was a brunette, with large pensive ^es. 

“ A grisette, in short,” continued Maurice ; “ sbto please 
her, I assumed the popular dress.’* ; 
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‘‘ This explains it all,” said with an affectation 

of belief, which at least did not eontradicii his sullen 
look. 

Genevieve coloured, and feeling herself Wash, turned 
iway, 

‘‘ Poor Citisren Lihdey,” said Dixmer, what a miserable 
evening we have caused you to pass ; and you are about 
the last I would wish to injure, so excellent a patriot, a 
brother; but, in short, 1 believed «ome ^disinfected* 
usurped your name.” 

**Let us say nothing more on the subject,’* said 
Maurice, who knew it was time for him to withdraw ; “ i>ut 
me in the road, and let us forget that this has occurred 
altogether.** 

“ Put you in yonv road 1” said Dixmer ; “ you' leave us 
not yet, not yet ; I give — or rather my partner and myself 
give — a supper to-night to those brave fellows who wished 
so much to slaughter you a little while ago. I reckon 
upon your supping with them, that you may see they are 
not such devils as they appear to be. » "/ 

“ But,** said Maurice, oveijoyed at the thought of being 
for a few hours near Genevieve, “ I do not know really if 
I (jught to accept ** 

“ If you ought to accept !** said Dixmer ; ‘‘ I know you 
ought ; these are good and staunch patriots as yourself. 
Besides, I shall not consider that you have forgiven me 
unless Wj^break broad together.” 

Genevieve uTEered not a word. Maurice vv^as in tonnent. 

“The fact is,” said Maurice, “1 feai^ I may be a con- 
straint upon you, citoyenne ; this dress — my ungeutle- 
. manly appearance *’ 

Genevieve looked timidly towards him. 

“ I accept your invitation, citizen,** said he, bowing. 

“ I will go and secure our companions,” said Dixmer ; 
“ in the meantime, warm yourself, mon cher.** 

He went out. Maurice and Genevieve remained alone. 

“ Ah I Monsieur,” said the young woman, in an accent 
to which ahe in vain tried to convey a tone of reproach, 
“ you have failed in your word, ^ou have been exceedingly 
indiscreet*” 

“ Madame,** cried Maurice, “ shall I expose you ? Ah ! 
in that cjiso, pardon me, I will retire, and never 
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«Dieui” «aid rtie, riBii)ig, /*you are wounded in the 
breast ; yenr shirt is stained with blood/’ 

Inde^9 upon the fine, white shirt of Maurice — a shirt 
fonning a s4ange contrast to h^ coarser clothes — a large 
red spot of blood had spread itself, and had dried there. 

^ l>o not be under any alarm, madame/’ ssdd the young 
ixian, '‘one of the smugglers pricked me with his poniard.” 

Genevieve turned pale, and, taking bis hand, " Forgive 
me,” said she, "the Wrong that has been done you; you 
saved my life, and 1 have nearly caused your death.” 

" Am I not sufBclently recompensed in finding you ? 
You cannot for a moment imagine it was for another that 
1 sought.” 

" Come with me, said Genevieve, intemipting him ; “ I 
will had you some clean linen. Our guests must not see 
you thus — it would be too great a reproach to them.” 

" I am a great trouble to you, Madame, 1 fear,” said 
Maurice, sighing. 

“ Not at all ; I only do my duty ; and,” she added, " I 
do it with much pleasure.” 

Genevieve then conducted Maurice to a large dressing* 
room, arranged with an air of elegance be had not ex- 
pected to find in the house of a master tanner. It is true 
this master tanner appeared to be a millionaire. She then 
opened the wardrobes. 

" Help yourself,” said she ; " you are at home.” She 
withdrew. 

When Maurice came out, he found IHxmer, who had 
returned. 

" AUons ! aliens 1” said he, " to teble ; it only waits for 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

THB BTJPPBE. 

WajBir Maurice enter^ with Dixmer and Genevieve into 
the jtaBe -k-manger, situate in the body of the basement, 
wh^TCTlEeyiiarf^ conducted him, the supper was ready 
but the room vacant. saw all the guests enter suc- 
cessively. They were six in number; men of . agreeable 
exterior, for the most young and Wtionably dressed ; 
two or three even wore the blouse and bminet rouge. 
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Dixmer intjpodncei namiwhia tc^ and qua- 

lifications. 1*116% taming' towards Hanrioo^ You see/’ 
said he^ ‘^CHtisen H^dey^ all those wh6 asisist me in tny 
trade. T1 ^]es to t&e times in which wc H?ei thanks to 
the reirolu^c^aiy principles which have effaced all distinc- 
tion, we all live npon the same footing of sacred equality. 
Every day we assemble twice at the same table, and 1 am 
happy yoti have been induced to p^sHake of our &inily 
repast. Allons I to table-r^fizens, to table.’^ 

And^Monsieur Morand,” said Genevieve, timidly, 

do we not wait for him f ” 

“ Ah, true !” said Dixmer. “ This citizen, of whom I 
have already spoken, Citizen Lindey, is my partner. He 
conducts, if I may so express myself, the moral part of the 
establishment. He attends to the writing, keeps the cash, 
superintends the factories, pays and receives money, 
and, in short, works harder than any of us. The result is 
that he is sometimes rather late. 1 will go and teU him 
we are waiting.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the^tizen Morand 
entered. He was a short man, dark, with bushy eyebrows, 
and wore green spectacles — like a man whose eyes are 
fatigued from excess of work — concealing his black eyes , 
but not so effectually their scintillating gleams. At the 
first words he uttered, Maurice recognised that mild, yet 
commanding voice engaged in his behalf, when endeavour- 
ing to save him from becoming a victim to that terrible 
discussion. He was habited in a brown coat, with large 
buttons, a white waistcoat ; and his fine cambric shirt frill 
was often during dinner smoothed by a hand which Man- 
lice, no doubt from its being that of a tradesman, admired 
much for its beauty and deSeacy of appearance. 

They all took their seats. Morand was placed on 
Genevieve’s right band, Maurice on her left, Dixmer sat 
opposite his wife. The rest of the guests seated them- 
selves la^miscuoudy round an oblong table. The supper 
was excellent. Dixmer had a caj^tai appetite^ and did the 
honours of the table with much politeness. The Work- 
men, or those who pretoide^ to be such, under this 
example, t^ame excdlent companions. The Oifiaen 
Morand 4^ke little, and ate still lessj drank scarcely any- 
thing, and rardy . smiled. Mauiicei perhaps from the 
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remiiaisoeiK^ liis voice awakened, felt for him immediately 
a lively sympathy, only he was in doubt as to his age, ana 
this rather annoyed him, as sometimes he imagined him ta 
be a man of forty or fifty years, and at othei’s ^uite young. 

Dixmer, on jjlacing himself at table, felt obliged to offer 
some explanation to his guests for the admission of a 
stranger into their little circle. He acquitted himself like 
an adless man, one unaccustomed to deceit; but the 
guests, as it seemed, were not difficult on this point ; for, 
notwithstanding the awkwardness displayed by this manu- 
faetiuer of hides in the introduction of the young 'ihan, 
they all appeared perfectly satisfied. 

Maurice regard^ him with astonishment. 

Upon my honour,” said he to himself, “ I shall really 
soon think that I myself am deceived. Is this the same man 
who, with flaming eyes and furious voice, pursued me gun 
in hand, and absolutely wished to kill me, three quarters 
of an hour since ? At this moment one might take him 
for a hero rather than an assassin. Mon dieu! how 
the love of hides transforms a man.” While making these 
observations Maurice experienced a strange feeling of joy 
and grief, and felt unable to analyse his x)wn emotions. 
He at length found himself near his beautiful Unknown, 
whom ho had so ardently sought. As he had dreamed, 
she boro a charming name ; ho was intoxicated with the 
happiness of finding himself at her side; he drank in 
every word ; and at each sound of her voice the most secret 
chorc^qf his heart vibratqd, but he was deeply wounded by 
iSI Ke"iaw. Genevieve was exactly what he had pictured 
her ; the dream of a stormy night reality had not destroyed. 
Here was an elegant woman, of refined mind and superior 
education, affording another instance of what had so fre- 
quently occurred during the latter years preceding this 
l>resent celebrated year ’93. Hc're was a young woman of 
distinction compelled^ from the utter ruin into which the 
nobility had fallen, to ally herself to a commoner and a 
trusty man. Dixmer appeared a brave man. He was 
incontestably rich, and his manners to Genevievo w^ero 
those, of a man uniting ovejry endeavour to render a woman 
kappy. 

But could kindness, riches, or excellent intentions 
compensate her for what she had saciificed, or remove the 
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imtnenso distance existing between liusband and wife, be- 
tween a poetical, distinguished, charming girl, and a 
vulgardooking tradesman ? With what could Genevieve 
dll up this abyss ? Alast Maurice now guessed too 
well. With love ! And he therefore return to his first 
opinion of the young woman, infiuenoed by appearances on 
the evening of their meeting, that she was r^mMiing from 
some rendez-vous d*a mour. 

The MeaTbT'GenevieVe loving any one was torture to 
Maurice. He sighed, and deeply regretted having exposed 
himself to the temptation of imbibing a still larger dose 
of that poison termed love. At other moments, while 
listening to that dustiLo^voice, so soft and harmonious, 
examining that pure and open countenance, evincing no 
lear that he should read every secret of her soul, lie 
arrived at the conclusion that it was utterly impossible 
that this matchless creature would descend to deceit ; and 
then he found a bitter pleasure in remembering this lovely 
woman belonged solely to this good citizen, with his 
honest smile and vulgar pleasantries, and would never be 
to him more than . a pa ssing acjjuainiauce. 

They conversed of course ‘bii polities. How could it be 
otherwise at an epoch when politics were mixed up in 
everything. Political subjects were even painted on the 
plates, political designs covered the walls, and politics 
were daily proclaimed in the streets. All at once, one of 
the guests’ who had hitherto preserved silence, inquired 
concerning the prisoners of the Temple. 

Maurice started, in spite of himself. Ho had recognised 
the voice of that man, a strenuous advocate for extreme 
measures, who had first struck him with his dagger, and 
then aclvocated his death. Nevertheless, this man, an 
honest tanner, and head of the manufactory, at least so 
Dixiner represented him, incited the good humour of 
Maurice by the expression of ideas the most patriotic, and 
principles the most revolutionary. The young man, under 
certain oircumstauces, w^as not inimical to these extreme 
measures, so much in fashion at this period, of which 
Danton was the apostle and hero. In this man’s place, 
whose voice he had heard, and* from the effect of whose 
w^pon his wound was still smarting, he would not have 
attempted to assassinate the man he imagined to ho a 
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spy, but would ratber have Ic^kod him in the garden, and 
there, equally armed, fiw<»*d teaword, hare fought without 
merey, without pify. Hiis is what Haurioe woul^ have 
done ; but he comprehended soon that this was too much 
to expect of a journeyman tanner. 'This man of extreme 
measures, who appeared to possess in bis pdB^oal ideas 
the same violent system as i» his pritate comd^, then 
spoke of the Temple, and expressed suiprise i^at idle pri- 
soners were confided to the guardianship of a peijpnanent 
council liable to be corrupt^, and to munich^ ^hose 
fidelity had already been more than once tempted. 

Yes,** said the Citizen Morand, but it must be re- 
membered that on every occasion, up to the present time, 
the municipals have fully justified the conMenoe reposed 
in them by the nation, and history will record it is not 
only Robespierre who merits the title of ' Incorruptible.*’* 
“Without doubt, without doubt,** replied theintcrloeutor; 
“ but, because a thing has not yet happened, it would be 
absurd to suppose it never can happen. As for the 
National Guard,** continued the principal of the manufac- 
tory, “ well, the companies of the different sections are 
assembled, each in th^ turn, on duty at the Temple, and 
that indifferently. Will you not admit that there might 
be, in a company of twenty or hve-and-twenty men, a 
band of seven or eight determined characters, who one 
fine niglit might slaughter the sentinels and carry' off the 
prisoners P’* 

“ Bah !** said Maurice ; “ you see, citizen, this would be 
a fooUsh expedient. It would occupy them three weeks 
or a month, and then they might not succeed.** 

“ Yes,’* replied Morand ; “ because one of those aristo- 
crats who composed the patrolie had the impudence in 
spewing to let fall the word monsieur, 1 do not know to 
whom.” ,, 

And th^,’* said Maurice, who wished to pri^ve that 
the pdUce of the Eapablic did their duty, “ because the 
entrance of fhe Ohevsuier de Maison Rouge into Paris was 
already known——’* 

Bah 1” Oried Bixtner. ^ 

“They knew that Haison Rouge had ^tered Farisf ** 
wildly demaiuded Moniad ; “md did th^ know by what 
means he entered f ** 
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“Perfectly/’ 

“Ah! diablel”^ said Moj?aad, le^img fornrard to look 
at Maurice, “I sltould be <mrious to know ; that, as up to 
the present mo^eut no oue can speah positively. But 
jrou, citiaep, you, secretary to one of the principal sections 
in Paris, ought to be betite- informed/* 

“ Boubtiess ; therefore, what I am about to tall you is 
the true statement of facts/* 

All the guests and Genevieve appeared prepared to pay 
the griihtest attention to this recit^. 

“ WeU/* said Maurice, “ the Chevalier de Maison Bougc 
came from Vendee; as it appears, he had traversed all 
France with his usual good fortune. Arrived during the 
day at Lta Barri^re du Houle, he waited till nine o’clock at 
night. At that hour a woman, disguised as a woman of 
the people, went out from the barriere, carrying to the 
chevalier a costume of ch^eur of the National Guard. 
Ten minutes afterwards she re^*tered with him ; but the 
sentinel, who had seen her go out alone, felt rather sus- 
picious when he saw her re^um with a ^mpaniou. An 
alarm was given at the post, the post turned out, when 
the two culprits, knowing whom they were seeking, flung 
themselves into an hotel where a second door open^ into 
Les Champs Elys^es. 

“ It seemed that a patrol devoted to the tyrants waited 
for the chevalier at the corner of La Hue Burre-du-Bec. 
You arc acquainted with the rest/* 

“ Ah I ah !’* said Morand ; “ this is very strange.** 

“ But positively true,** said Maurice. 

“ Yes, it has an air of truth ; but the female, do you 
know what became of her ?’* 

“ No ; she has disappeared, and they are quite ignorant 
who is, or what she is.** 

The partner of Citizen Bixmer, and Citizen Bixmer him* 
self, appeared to breathe more freely. 

. Genevieve had listened to the whole of this recital, pale, 
silent, smd immovable. 

“ BuV* said Mjorand, with his usual coolness, “ who can 
say that the ^evalier do Maison Rouge made one iof the 
patroUe Who caused the alarm^t the Tenjpla 
“ A. mtinidpal, one of my friends, tliat dity on dniy at 
the Temple, He recognised him/* 
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“ He kpew him from description.’* 

“ He has formerly seen him,” 

“ And what sort of man, personally, is this Chevalier 
io Maison Rouge ?” 

A man of five or six-and-twenty, ehoi-t, fair, and of a 
pleasing countenance, with magnificent eyes, and superh 
teeth” 

There was a profound silence. 

“Well,” said Morand, “if your friend the muni- 
cipal recognised this pretended Chevalier de'^Maison 
Rouge, why did he not arrest him 

‘‘Li the first place, not knowing of his arrival at Paris, 
he feared being the dupe of a resemblance ; and then my 
friend, being rather lukewarm, acted as the lukewarm gene- 
rally act, he let it alone.” 

“You would not have acted thus, citizen?” said 
Dixmer, laughing boisterously. 

“ No,” said Maurice ; “ I confess it, I would rather find 
myself deceived than allow to escape so dangerous a man 
as the Chevalier de Maison Rouge.” 

“And what would you have done, then, monsieur?” 
timidly inquired Genevieve. 

“ What would I have done, citoyenne P” said Maurice 
“ I would have walked direct up to the patrol, and placed 
my hand on the chevalier’s collar, saying to him, ‘ Che- 
valier de Maison Rouge, I arrest you as a traitor to the 
nation and my hand once upon his collar, I would not 
soon release him, 1 can tell you.” 

“And what would happen then?” said Genevieve. 

“ It would happen he had done thus much for himself 
and friends, that the same hour they would be guillotined ; 
that is all.” 

Genevieve shuddered, and darted on her neighbour a 
look of affright. But the Citizen Morand did not appear 
to notico this glance, and phlegmatically emptied his glass. 

“The Citizen Lindey is right,” said be; “thei*e was 
nothing else to do ; but, unfortunately, it was not done.” 

“And,” demanded Genevieve, “ do you know what has 
become of the Chevalier de Maison Rouge ?” 

“Bah I” said Dixmer; “in all probability he did not 
wisli to remain longer, and, finding hb attempt abortive, 
quitted Paris immediately.” 
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*•' And perhaps France even,’* added Morand. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Maurice. 

‘^What, has he had the imprudence to remain in 
Paris?” aaked Genevieve. 

“ Ho has not 8tm*ed.” 

A movement of general astonishment followed this asser- 
iion, which Maurice had stated with so much confidence. 

“ This is only a supposition, citizen, on your part,” said 
Morand^“ merely a supposition, that is all.” 

^*No;it is aj^siUve fact that I affirm.” 

“Ah /” said Genevieve ; “I acknowledge, for my part, 
I cannot believe it is as yon say; it would he such an 
unpardonable imprudence.” 

“ You are a woman, citoyeime ; and can comprehend, then, 
what would outweigh, with a man of such a character ns 
the Chevalier de Maison Rouge, all consideration.s of 
personal security?” 

“ And what can outweigh the dread of losing his life in 
a moment so dreadful ?” 

Eh ! Mon Dieu ! Citoyenne,” said Maurice ; “ love.” 

“ Love !” repeated Genevieve. 

“ Doubtless. Do you not know, then, that the Che- 
valier de MaisoiiRouge is enamouredof Marie-Antoinetto?” 

’ Two or three incredulous laughs were faintly heard. 
Dixmer looked at Maurice as if he sought to penetrate the 
very depths of his soul. Genevieve felt the tears suffuse 
lier eyes f and a shuddering she could not conceal from 
Maurice ran through her frame. 

The Citizen Morand poured some wine into his glass, 
and at this moment carried it to his lips. His paleness 
would have .alarmed Maurice, had not all the young man’s 
attention been at the time centred on Genevieve. 

' “ You are silent, citoyenne,” murmured Maurice. 

“ Have you not said 1 should understand this because I 
was a woman ? Well, we women, even if opposed to our 
princes, fcel for such devotion.** 

“ And that of the Chevalier de Maison Rouge is the 
height of devotion, as it is said he has never even spoken 
to the queen.** ^ 

“ Ah 1 there now, Citizen Lmdey,’* said the man of 
extreme measures ; “it seems to me, permit me to observe, 
that you are very indulgent to the Chevalier *’ 
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Monsieur/* saJd Mauriee, perhaps intentionally making 
use of a word whidi hadee^sed to be in vogue, “ I love all 
brave and eourageone natui^ee, wb^ do not refuse to fight 
when I meet them in the ranks or%jr, enemies* 1 do not 
despair of one day encountering the Ohevalier de Maisov 
Bouge.” ' 

“ And ** said Genevfeve. 

** If I meet him— -—Well ; I shall fight him.** 

The supper was fini6h6d« Oenevieve set the example of 
retiring, by herself rising from table. At this m^ent the 
pendulum struck. 

Midnight 1*’ said Morand, coolly. 

“ Midnight !** said Maurice ; midnight already P*^ 
*^That exclamation affords me much pleasure,** said 
Dixmer ; it proves you are not ennuyA and induces me to 
hope we may see you again. His tlie door of a true 
patriot which opens to receive you ; and, 1 trust, ere long, 
you will find it that of a sincere friend.** 

Maurice bowed, and, turning towards Genevieve, 

“ Will the oitoyenne also permit me to repeat my visit ?’* 
demanded he. 

“ C do more than permit, 1 request you to do so. Adieu, 
citizen ;** and Genevieve retired. 

Maurice took leave of all the guests, particularly saluting 
Morand, with whom he was much pleased ; squeezed l)ix- 
mer*s hand, and went away bewildered ; but, on the whole, 
more joyftd than sad, from the various and unexpected 
events of the evening. 

“ Unfortunate encounW, unforiuuate encounter !’* said 
the j^oung woman, after Maurice’s departure, and then 
bursting &to tears in the presence of her husband, who . 
had conducted her to her room, 

“Bah!** said Dixmer, “the Citizen Lindey, a known 
patriot, secretai^ to a section, admired, worshipped, and 
highly popular, is, on the contrary, a great acqtiisition to 
a poor tanner who has contraband merc^n^^ on his 
premises/* 

“ Do you think so, mon ami P” asked G^evieve, timidly. 
“ I think it is a warrai^t of patriotism, a of absolu- 
tion, placed upon our hou^ ; and 1 thought, v^en parting 
this evening, that the ChevaMer de Maison Bouge himself 
would be s^e at our bouse/* 
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And Dixmer kifi$ed his wife with an affeetion more 
paternal than conjugal, and feft her in the little pavilion 
set apart he her special benefit, passing himself into 
another pi^ of the building, which he inhabited with the 
guests we have seen assembled round his table* 


CHAPTES X. 

BIHON THB BHOBHAKEn. 

The month of Hay had eommenced. A bright clear day 
expanded the lungs tired of inhaling the icy fogs of winter, 
and the rays of the sun, warm and exhilarating, shone upon 
the black walls of the Temple. At the wicket of the 
interior, Which separated the tower from the gardens, the 
soldiers of the post were smoking and laughing. But, 
notwithstanding the beauty of the day, and the offer made 
to the prisoners to descend and walk in the garden, the 
three females refused to do so ; as, since the execution of 
her husband, the queen had obstinately secluded herself in 
her chamber, dreading to pass^the door dfHhe apartment 
lately occupied by the king on the second story. When 
by any chance she took the air, since the fatal occurrence 
of the 2l8t of January, she did so on the platform of the 
tower, where even the battlements were enclosed with 
shutters*, 

The national Guards on duty, who knew the three 
females had received permission to go out, waited in vain 
all day, wishing much to turn this same authority to some 
account. Towards five o’clock a man descended, and ap- 
proached the sergeant in command of the post. 

“ Ah ! ah ! is that you, Father Tison r ’ said he, who 
appeared to be a r^ht merry fellow. 

** Yei^ it is I, citizen ; I bHng you, on the part of the 
municipal Maurice Lindey, your friend, who is now up- 
stairs, thfe permission, granted by the Council of the 
Temple'll my daughter, to pay a visit to her motlier 
this eviming.” 

And you are going out just as your daughter is coming 
ti F unhfi^al fa^r!** said the oergeant. 

^ I am ^ing much against my inclination, Citizen Ser- 
geant. I also hope to see my poor child, who I have not 
seen for two months, and to embrace her this evening, I 
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am going out now. This service, this damned service, 
compels me to go out. It is necessary I should go to the 
commune to make my report. A fiaore i s waiting for me 
at the door, with two gendarmes, and'ffis exactly t^he time 
when my poor Sophie will arrive.’* 

“ Unhappy parent,’* said the sergeant. 

“ And, Citizen Sergeant, when my child comes to see 
her poor mother, who is dying to see her, you will allow 
her to pass ?’* 

“ The order is correct,’* replied the sergeant, vjhom the 
re^er has no doubt recognised as our friend Louis ; “ so I 
have nothing to say against it ; when your daughter comes, 
she can pass.*’ 

“ Thanks, brave Thermopyle ; thanks,” said Tison j and 
he went out to make his report to the commune, mur- 
muring, “ My poor wife, how happy slie will be !” 

“Do you know, sergeant,” said one of the National 
Guard, seeing Tisoii depart, and overhearing the last words ; 
“ do you know there is something in this that makes my 
blood run cold ?” ^ 

“ What is it, Citizen Devaux?” demanded Louis. 

“ Why,” replied the compassionate National Guard, “to 
see this man, with his surly face and heart of stone, this 
pitiless guardian of the queen, go out with his eyes full of 
tears, partly of joy, partly of grief, thinking that his wife 
will see his daughter, and he shall not. It does not do to 
reflect upon it too much, sergeant ; it really is grievous,” 

“ Doubtless that is why he does not reflect upon it him- 
self, this man who goes out with tears in his eyes, as you 
term it.” 

“ Upon what should he reflect ?” 

“ That it is three months since this woman he so brutally 
uses has seen her child. He does not think of her grief, 
only of his own, that is all. It is true this woman was 
queen,” continued the sergeant, in an ironical tone, rather 
difficult of comprehension ; “ and one is not obliged to feel 
the same respect for a queen as for the wife of a journey- 
man.” ^ 

^^Notwithstanding, all jihis is very sad,” said Devaux. 

“Sad, but necessary,” said Louis, “The best way 
then, 4a, as you say, not to reflect,” And he began to 
sing— 
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** Where the branches met 
On a rockjr stone, 

There 1 found Nicette, 

Seated all alone.’* 

Louis was in the midst of his pastoral ditty, when sud- 
denly a loud noise was heard from the left side of the 
post, composed of oaths, menaces, and tears. 

What is that demanded Devaux. 

It sounded like the voice of a child,” said Louis, lis- 
tening. 

“Ill fact,” said the National Guard, “it is a poor little 
one they are beating. Truly they ought only to send here 
those who have no children.” 

“ Will you singp” said a hoarse and drunken voice. 

And the voice sung in example — 

“Madamo Veto promised 
That all our heads should fall 

“ No,” said the child, “ I will not sing.” 

“Will you sing?” 

And the voice recommenced-^ 

“Madame Veto promised ** 

“No! no!” said the child. “No, no, no.” 

“Ah! little beggar,” said the hoarse voice; and the 
noise of a lash whirring through the air was distinctly 
heard. The infant screamed with agony. 

“ Ah ! sacre bleu!” said Louis ; “ it is tliat rascally Simon 
beating the little Capet.” 

Several of the National Guards shrugged their slioulders. 
Two or three tried to smile. Devaux rose and went out. 

“I said truly,” murmured he, “that parents should 
never enter here.” 

All at once a low door opened, and the royal child, 
chased by the whip of his guardian, made a flying lea)) 
into the court, when something hard struck his leg, and 
fell on the ground behind him. 

He stumbled, and fell upon bis knee. 

“ Biing me my last, little monster, or else ” 

The child rose, and shook his head, in token of refusal. 

“Ah! this is it, is it?” said^tbe same voice. “ Wait, 
you shall see.” And the shoemaker Simon rushed into 
ins hut as a wild beast to ijbs den. 
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** Hallo t hallo !*' said Loms, Where ajre you ‘ 

going so fast. Master Simon 

To chastise this little wolfs cub,’^ said the shoemaker. 
To chastise him, for what f** 

“For what?** 

‘'Yes.** 

** Because ihe little beggar will neither sh^ like a good 
patriot,’ nor work like a good citizen.** 

Well, what have you to do With that?** said Louis. 
“Did the nation confide Capet to you that you might 
teach him to sing ?” " 

And what business have you to interfere, I should like 
to kuow, Citizen Sergeant ?** said Simon, astonished. 

“ I interfere, as it becomes every man of feeling to do.** 

It is unworthy of a man to see a child beaten, and to 
suffer him to be beaten.** 

“ Bah 1 the son of a tyrant.*’ 

“ He is a child ; and the child has not participated in 
tlie crimes of the father. The child is not culpable, and, 
consequently, ought not to be punished.*’ 

“ And I tell you ho was placed with me to do what I 
choose with him, 1 choose him to sing * Madame Yeto,* 
and he shall sing it.” 

“ Contemptible wretch !** said Louis. “ ‘ Madame Yeto* 
is mother to this child. Woidd you yourself like your 
child to be made to sing that you were one of the ca]pyg|jlle ?” 

“ Me 1” cried Simon. “ YUe aristocrat of a sefp^t?* 

“ No names,” said Louis, “ I am net Capet $ and they 
will not make me sing by force,” 

“ I will have you arrested, vile ci-devant.” 

“ You I” said Louis ; “ you have IW^iSSlsted j you had . 
better try to arrest a Thermopyle.” 

Good,, good ; he laughs l^t who laughs last. And 
Bow, Capet, pick up my last, and come and finish your 
ahoe, or mille toanerres.” 

“ Audi,” said Louis, turning dead^ pale, and advancing 
a few steps forward, his hands clench^, and hk teeth set — 
“ I tell you he sh^ not pick up your last, he shall not 
make shoes ; do you hear, idiot ?” 

“ Aht yes; you talk y&cy largely; but Will not 
make me fear you any the more.” 

“Ah! massacre,” roared Simon, turaiag with rage. 
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At this moinait two womeo entered the court. One 
field a paper in her hand* She addressed herself to the 
sentinel. , ’ > 

“ SergeanV’ oiied the sentineh it is Tison’s daughter, 
who ask^ to see hep mother.” 

Let her pass, since the Council of the Temjde <^;^mit 
it,” said Louis, who did not wish to, leave for a moment* 
for fear Bimon should avail himself of his absence find 
again beat the child. 

The sentinel passed the two women; but, hardly had 
they ascended four steps on the dark staircase, when they 
encountered Maurice Lindey, who at that moment was 
descending into the court. It was almost dark, so that he 
was unable to distinguish their features. Maurice stopped. 

“ Who are you, citizens ?” said he ; and what do you 
want?” 

“ I am Sophie Tison,” said one of the women ; I 
obtained permission to visit my mother, and have come 
to see her.” 

“ Yes,” said Maurice ; but this permission was for 
yourself only, citoyenne.” 

“ I brought my friend, that there might be two of us in 
the midst of the soldiers, at least.” 

“ Very good ; but your friend cannot go up.” 

“As you please, citizen,” said Sophie Tison, pressing the 
hand of her friend, who, close against the wall, seemed 
paralysed with surprise and terror. 

“Citizens sentinels,” said Maurice, raising his voice and 
addressing the sentinels who were stationed on every land- 
ing, “ alloy the Citoyenne Tison to pass, but do not permit 
her friend to pass ; she will remain on the staircase ; see 
that she is treated with all due respect.” 

“ Ye% citizen,” replied the sentinels. ^ 

“ Go up, then,” said Maurice. 

The two women then passed on ; and Maurice, leaping 
over tlm remaining five or six stairs, advanced rapidly into 
the comri 

“What is all this?” said he to the National Guard; “and 
what is the cause of this noise P The cries of a child wore 
heard ia prisoner’s antechaaiber.” 

“It is said Simon who, accustomed to the manners 
of the municipds, b^eved, on perceiving Maurioe, that he 
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came as m ally ; this traitor, this spy, this ci-dcvant, this 
aristocrat, prevents me from belabouring Capet and he 
shook his fists at Louis. 

^ “Yes, mon diei^ I did prevent it,*' said Louis, drawing 
his sword ; “ and if you again call me ci-devant, aristocrat, 
or traitor, I will run my sword through your body.” 

threat !” cried Simon ; “ the guard, the guard.” 
-;^!ram the guard,” said Louis; “so you had better not 
cwl i for if I come to you, I will exterminate you.” 

“ Come here, Citizen Municipal, come here,” said Simon, 
now seriously alarmed at Louis’s threats. 

“ The sergeant is quite right,” said the municipal, to 
whom he had appealed for assistance ; “ you are a disgriu*e 
to the nation, coward, to beat a child.” 

“And why did he beat him ? do you comprehend,” said 
Maurice. 

“ Because the child would not sing ‘ Madamo Veto j* 
because tho child would not insult his mother.” 

“ Miserable wretch !” said Maurice. 

“ And you also ?” said Simon ; “ 1 am surrounded with 
traitors.” 

“Eogue!” cried the municipal, seizing Simon by the 
throat, and tearing the last from his hiiiicl ; “ try icr prove 
that Maunce Lindey is a traitor.” And he applied the 
leather strap pretty heavily to the sliouldei-s of the shoe- 
maker. 

“ Thanks, monsieur,” said the child, who regarded this 
scone with the air of a Stoic ; “ but he will revenge him- 
self upon me.” 

“Come, Capet, come, my child,” said Louis; “if he beats 
you again, call for help; I will chastise him, the hangman. 
And now, Capet, return to your tower.” 

“ Why do you call me Capet ? vou know very well that 
Capet is not my name.” 

“Not your name?” said Louis; “what is your name, 
then?” 

“I am called Louis Charles de Bourbon. Capet is 
the name of one of pay ancestors. I know the history of 
France ; my father taught me.” 

“ And you want to teach a child to make old shoes to 
whom a king has taught the history of France p” cried 
Louis ; “ aliens done,” 
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•*Ah, rest assured,’* said Maurice, “I will make my 
report.’* 

“And X mine,*’ said Simon; “and amoi^ other things 
I shall sajr, that instead of one woman being allowed to 
enter the tower, two were permitted to pass.’* 

At this moment two wopien w^ent out from the, keep. 
Maurioe ran after them. 

■ “ WeU, citoyenne,” said he, addressing the one by his 
side, “have you seen your mother?” 

“ Yes, citizen, thank you,” said she. 

Maurice had wished to see the young girl’s friend, or at 
least to hear her voice, but she was enveloped in her 
mantle, and seemed determined not to utter a single word. 
He also thought she trembled. This appearance of fear 
excited his suspicion. He re-asoended the stairs quickly, 
and through the glazed partition saw the Queen en<- 
deavouring to hide something in her pocket which looked 
like a billet. 

“ Ah ! ah !” said he, “ I have been duped.” 

He called his colleague. 

'‘“Citizen Agrieola,” said he, “enter Marie Antoinette’s 
room, and do not lose sight of her.” 

“Heyday 1” said the municipal, “is it becsause . • . 

“ Enter, I tell you, and do not lose sight of her for an 
instant, a moment, a second.” 

The municipal entered the Queen’s apartment. 

“ Call the woman Tison,” said he to one of the National 
Guard. 

Five minutes afterwards Tison’s wife arrived in high 
spints. 

“ I have seen my daughter,” said she. 

“ Where was that ?” demanded Maui'ice. 

“ of opurse, in this ante-chamber.” 

“Well; and did not your daughter ask to see the 
Austrian?” 

“No” 

“ Did the not enter her room ?” 

“No” 

“ And during the time you were conversing with you* 
daughter, did no one eome out of the prisonm’ ehaml^?” 

“ How ahouidi know? I was fully occupied with my 
daughter, whom I had not aeon for three months,” 

/ Jf 
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Recollect yourself.” 

“ Ah, yes ; I think 1 remember.” 

«Wh,atP” / '/ 

” ®ie yeung girl came 
Marie Theresa?” 

"Yes.” ^ 1; 

“ Did she speak to your daughter f** 

"No.” 

" Your daughter restored nothing to her F’ 

“No.” 

“ Did ahe pick up nothing from the ground?” 

" My daughter ?” 

" No, the daughter of Marie Antoinette ?” 

“ She picked up her pocket handker^ief.” 

"Ah! malheureuse !” cried Maurice. 

And he rushed towards the string of a bell which he 
pulled violently. It was an alarm bell. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TBJl BILLET. 

The other two municipal guards came up hastily. A 
detachment of the post accompanied them^ The doors 
were shut, and two sentinels inWcepted the ^resd from 
each chamber. 

"What do you want, Monsieur?” said the Queen to 
Maurice when he entered. " I was retiring to bed, when, 
dve minutes since, the Citizen Municipal suddenly fmced 
his entrance into my chamber, without inforn^g me what 
Ve desired.” 

"Madame,” said Maurice, bowing, "it is not my 
colleague who desires anything from you/ it hi mveejf ” 

" You, Monsieur F” demanded Mmie Antirinetle, pok- 
ing at Maurice, Whose courteous behaviour bad intoired 
her with almost gratitude and wh^ do you desire ?” 

" 1 re(jue&t you will be kind enough to tbotr me the 
letter you were concealing in your pocket when I ehWed 
juitnow.” 

Madau^ Boyale imd Madmne Elizabeth trshabled. The 
Queen tamed very ^e. 

" You are mist&cm, Moniieur i X concealed nothings” 
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Yott lie, AuetHan,” cried Agrioola. 

Maurice quietly placed his baud ou the arm of his 
colleague. ' 

“ One momeut,^ mjr dear colleagim,** said he ; “ leave me 
to speak, to the citoyeune, I am a little bit of a lawyer.*’ 

** Go ou then, but you will not contrive it 5 1 morblea r* 
You have Concealed a l^ter, ^tyeune^** said Mai^e, 
austerely ; *• now it is necessary weSnould see this letter.” 
« But what letter P*’ 

“ Thu letter that Tisou’s daughter brought you, and 
which the eitoyenne, your daughter” (Maunce alluded to 
the young princess), “ picked up with her pocket hand- 
kerchief.” 

The three females looked at each other with terror 
“ But, Monsieur, this is worse than tyranny,” said the 
Queen ; ” these women ! these women!” 

“Do not mistake,” said Maurice, with firmness; “we 
are neither judges nor executioners, we are overseers; 
jhat is to say, your fellow citizens, commi^E^ioned to guard 

f ou. We have our order ; to violate it is treason. Citizen, 
pray you to give me the letter you have concealed.” 

“ Messieurs,” said the Queen, with much hauteur, 
“ since you are overseers, search, and deprive us of our rest 
to-night as usual.” 

“God forbid we should lay our hands upon these 
women. I am now going to inform the commune, and 
await its orders ; but you cannot retire to bed, you must 
sleep upon these fauteuils , if you please, and we must 
guard you. If necessary^ lEhey will search you.” 

“ What is the matter ?” said Tisou’s wife, appearing at 
. the door quite bewildered. 

“ It is this, citoyenne,” said Maurice, “ that by lending 
yourself to treasonable pracMces, you will debar yourself 
from seeing yemr daughter any more.” 

“ Proih seeing my dau^ter ? What do you tell me 
then, citizen,” demanded Ison’s wife, who eonld not yet 
com]^hend,why she was not to see her daughter. 

“ I tell you, that your daughter did not come hera to 
see you^ hut to )brihg a letter to tie Citoyenne Capet ; and, 
therefore, ahe wiH, return here no more.” 

“But if she does not come here, I shall not be able to 
tee her, as we are forhidd^ to go out ” 

1 2 
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This time you have no one to blame but yourself^it 
was your fault,’* said Maurice. 

Oh !’* screamed the poor woman, “ why do you say it 
is my fault P Nothing has happetxed, 1 tell you. If 1 
thought anything wouldbappen, woe to you, Marie Antoi- 
nette ; you should pay dearly for it.” And the e^^^ps^ted 
woman shook her fist at the Queen. ^ 

Threaten no one,** said Maurice ; “ but ratbcr gain by 
kindness what we demand, for you are a wo^an, and the 
Citoyenne Marie Antoinette, who is herself a mother, will 
take pity on you. To-morrow your daughter will be ar- 
rested — to-morrow imprisoned ; then, if they discover 
anything, and you know that when they choose they 
always can do so, she is lost, and also her companion.** 

The woman Tison, who had listened to Maurice with ter- 
rified credulity, turned wildly towards the Queen. 

"You hear, Antoinette? My daughter! It is you 
who will ruin my child !’* 

The Queen in her turn appeared bewildered, not by the 
fury which sparkled in the eyes of her female gaoler, but 
by the despair l^ible there. " Come, Madame Tison,** said 
she, " I have somettfing to say to you.** 

" Holloa ! N 0 cajolery ; there are not too many of us,** 
said Maurice’s colleague. " Before the municipality — 
always before the municipality.” 

"Never mind, Citizen Agricola,” said Maurice; " pro- 
vided the permission comes from us, it does not matter v\ 
what fashion.” 

" You are right, Citizen Maurice, but — ” 

" Let us pass behind the glazed partition, Citizen Agri- 
cola; and if you think with me, we will turn our backs, 
and I am cei*tain the individual for whom we evince this 
consideration will not make us repent it.” 

The Queen heard these words, intended for her to hear, 
and cast upon the young man a look of grat^ul acknow- 
ledgment. Maurice carelessly turned his head, and 
walked to the other side of the glazed partitidn. Agricola 
followed him. 

**^Yoa see this Queen,” said he to Agricola t " as a Queen 
she is very culpable, aS a woman she is, high-minded 
and dignified. They destroyed the crown-r-woe to the 
model.” 

" Sacre bleu I ym\ speak well, Citizen Maurice ; I love to 
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listen to you and your friend Tison. Is this idso poetty 
you are reciting ?’* 

Maurice smiled. 

During this conversation, the scene which Mavaioe had 
anticipated was passing on the other side. 

The \^oman T^son approached the Queen. 

“ Madame,** said the Queen, “your despair grieves me. 
I do not wish to deprive you of your daughter— that would 
be too cruel ; but do you consider, that by doing what 
these men require, your child will be equally lost ?** 

“ Do as they tell you,** cried the woman ; do as 
they say.** 

** But first, at least, hear what the question is.** 

What the question is P*’ demanded the woman, with 
au almost savage curiosity, 

“ Your daughter brought a friend with lier.” 

“ Yes, an artificiel, like herself. She did not like to 
come alone, because of the soldiers. This friend com* 
mitted a letter to your daughter — ^your daughter let it 
fall. Marie, who was passing, picked ifrtip. It is, doubt- 
less, a paper of no consequence, but still one upon which 
evil-minded people might put a bad construction. Has 
not the Municipal just told you, if they wish to do so, 
they can do so ?** 

“ What next ? What next ?” 

“ Well, this is all ; you wish me to send back this paper 
-^do you wish me to sacrifice a friend, without perhaps 
benefiting your daughter ?” 

“Do as, they say,’* cried the woman; “do as they 
say.’* 

“ Dut if this paper implicates your daughter,” said the 
Queen ; “ do you. understand ?** 

“ My . daughter is, like myself, a ^od patriot,** cried the 
liouse^eeper. “ Dieu-Meroi. TheTisons arc ivcll known. 
Do what they tell you,” 

“ Mon Dieu !” said the Queen 5 “ what can I say to 
convinae you ?’* 

“ My child, I want them to return me ray child,” cried 
Tison’s wife, stamping her feet. “ Give me the paper, 
Antoii^tte, give me the paper.”’** 

“ Tiiere it is, Madame.”' And the Queen tended a 
paper to^ the wretched creature, which she seized, and hel4 
joyfully above her head, crying : 



Come here, come hei®, Cithse^ Mmii^pals- I h4T« 
the ]|^per ; take it, andgiye me my ohM.*’ 

“You would sacrifice our friends^ my siete^/’ toid Ma* 
dame Eliajabeth. \ ^ 

“ No, my siste,” replied the immriifully, 1 

only sacrifice ourselves. This paper Implicit uo 
At the cries of the woman -Ksoi^ Mauiie^ «m4ms col- 
league came towards her, when she Immedmiely held out 
the paper to them. They opened mi read— - 
“ A L’Orient 1 again an old friend.’* 

Maurice had no sooner cast his eyes on this paper than 
he Ktarted. The writing was not ^uite unknown to him. 

“ Mon Bieu !” cried he ; “ can it be that of Genewve ? 
but no, it is impossible ; and I am mad. It resembles 
hers, certainly ; but what communication can shehave with 
the Queen.” 

Ho turned round, and observed that Marie Antoinette 
wus watching Inm attentively. As for the woman Tison, 
as she awaited her fate, she devoured Maurice with her eyes. 
“ You have done a good action,*’ said he, to l^son’s wife 5 
and you, citoyenne, a great one,” addressing the Queen. 
“ Then, Monsieur,” replied MarieAntoinette, “follow my 
example. Bum this paper, and you will perform a chari- 
table one.” 

“You are joking, Austrian,” said Agricola. “Burn a 
paper that may perhaps enable us to discover a whole 
covey of aristocrats P Ma foi 1 no ; that would be too 
Buen like blockheads.” 

“ Bo. what ? Bum it l~That might compromise my 
daughter,” said the woman Tison. 

“ I believe you; your daughter and some others,” said 
Agricola, taking the paper from the hands of Mfuriee, 
wBch, had he been alonei wculd most assuredly hsevh been 
destroyed. . , ^ , ; V . 

Ten minutes afterwards, the lett^ was dsporit^'^^n 
the bureau of the memb^ of the Cfomniuh% 
mented upon in various ways. ^ \ 

“ * A rOrient — ^an pld friend.* What the dfvil can this 
mean ?” i^d a voiee. , 

“ Pardieu I” repli^ a ge^j^apher j Sfeit is 

clear enough. Bori^t is a little towh ^f Brltt^y^ 
brt ween vannes and Qu^per,** ■ 
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'* Morble® I % hvm the town, if it be feue 

that it sh^ters ari^omts, keefi watch atill upon the 
Au^iiau*^^ I 

It is the more dangeroua/’ saidi another, *‘that Lori^t 
being a iiNBt^rt, they might establish communication with 
EDglan4’' 

** Iprcfose/* said a thhrd, that a mandate be forwarded 
io Lorien^ that an inquiry may bo made/’ 

This^ pmpositioii made tim minority smile, but eioited 
the mif^brity ; they decreed a mandate should be sent to 
Lorient to watch the aristocrats. 

Maurice had been informed D|^the consultation. 

I think it may perhaps mean the £ast,” said he, but 
I am quite sure it is not in Brittany.” 

The ne^t day the Queen, who, as we have previously 
said, wotild no more enter the garden, to avoid passing the 
door of the apartment where her husband had been impri^ 
soned, requested permission to ascend the tower to i^ke 
the air, with her daughter and Madame Elizabeth. !^er 
wish was instantly acceded to ; but Maurice followed her, 
and mounting the iftairs, ensoonsoed himself behind a little 
turret; there, concealed, he awaited the result of the letter 
of the preceding evening. The Queen at drst w^ed in- 
dif^erentfy with Madame Elizabeth and her daughter^ then 
stopped, whilst the two princesses continued their prome- 
nade ; then turned towards the " Ast,” and observed very 
attcntiydy a house, at the windows of which were visible 
several persons* One of the number held a white pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Maurice, on his part, drew a telescope from his pocket, 
and wh^ he adjusted it, the Queen made a quick move- 
ment, to request those at the window to retire ; but 
Maulidi idrekdy remariced the head of a man, with 
(air^'1^ and ;nide complexion, whose salutation^ was so 
r6sp^f^,^aa alip^st to border on humility. Behind this 
youxig^i!ri&, ^ appeared to be five or six and twenty 
years of, age, a Woman remained partially concealed from 
view, liamice Erected his glass towards her, and thought 
he recugnised 0f^vieve. Immediately the female^ who 
also l^i telssi^ in her hauir drew back, 4aggi]% the 

E ig iidde awa|f' W^^ Was this really Genev^ve ? 

sbd also r^Cfoised Maurice ? Had this ooupl© only 
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retiTc^ at the Bignal given him by the Queen? Maurice 
waited a 'moment to see^^ this young man, and woman 
would reappear ; but seeing the window remain unoccupied, 
he recommended the strictest vigilance to bis colleague, 
Agricola, quickly descended the staircase, and went to lie 
in ambu^ at the angle of La Rue Portefoin, to see if they 
came out of the house. It was in vain ; no one appeared. 
He could not resist the suspicion which had ent^ed his 
mind at the moment the companion of Tison’s daughter 
had persisted in maintaining so obstinate asilenca ^Maurice 
diiected his course towai-ds the old Rue St. Jacques^ where 
he arrived, bewildered by strangest suspicions, ^ubts, 
and fears. When he entered, Genevieve, attired in a udiite 
morning dress, was seated under< an arbour of jasmine, 
where they were accustomed to take their breakfast. Slie, 
as usual, accorded Maurice a friendly greeting,'and invited 
him to take a cup of chocolate with her. Dixmer, on his 
part, who had in the meantime arrived, expressed the 
greatest joy at meeting Maurice at this unexpected hour 
of the day ; but before he pennitted Mauiice to take the 
cup of chocolate he had accepted (idways enthusiastically 
attached to his trade), he insi^ed that his friend the 
Secretary to the Section Lepelletier should make a tour 
through the manufactory with him, Maurice consented. 

“ My dear Maurice,” said he, “ I have important new^s 
for you.” * 

** Political P” asked Maurice, always occupied with one 
idea. 

“Ah! dear citizen,” said Hixmer, smfling, and taking 
the young man’s arm, “ do you think we trouble ourselves 
about politics? No, no; relating to business, Dieii 
mcrci.* My honoured friend, Morand, who, as you know, 
is a celebrated chemist, has discovered the secret of stain- 
ing leather redin an unequalled manner, that is to fay, 
unalterable, a process never discovered till now. It is 
this colour I want to show you. Besides, you will see 
Morand at work ; he is quite an * artiste.’ ” 

Mauric^ did not exactly comprehend how making a red 
dye eonatituted an ‘artiste;’ but neverthel^s accepted 
his offer, and followed Dkmer aeros the tan-yards, and 
in a separate sort of office saw the Citizen Morand at 
work. He wore blue spectacles^ was in his working-dress, 
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and seemed fully occupied in chan^g a skin from dirty 
white to .purple. His hands and arms, visible under bis 
sleeves, which were turned iip, were red to the elbow. 

He numbly moved his head to Maurice, so entirely was 
he preoccupied. 

“ Well, Citizen Morand,** said Hixmer, what say we ?*’ 

** We shall gain 100,000 livres by this process alone ; 
but 1 have not slept for eight days^ and these acids have 
aftected my sight.” 

Maurice left Dixmer with Morand, and joined Genevieve, 
inurmuiing softly, “ It must he confessed the trade of muni- 
cipal ftupifies the hero ! About eight days in the Temple, 
one might fancy oneself an aristocrat, and denounce oneself. 
GoodKxmer! Brave Morand ! Sweet Genevieve!” 

And for an instant they suspected me, Genevieve 
awaited Maurice with a sweet smile, calculated to make 
him forget all his latent cause for suspicion. She was as 
usual sweet, amiable, and charming. The hours passed in 
Genevieve’s society were those only in which Maurice 
could be said really to exist. . * 

At all other times he was infected with that fever, 
which might be termed the fever of *93, by which Paris 
was separated into two camps, and existence rendered a 
perpetual combat. Towards noon he quitted Genevieve, 
and returned to the Tower of the Temple, 

At the extremity of La Eue Sainte-Avoye, he encoun- 
tei'ed Louis, now relieved from guard. He left the ranks 
and came to meet Maurice, who still wore upon his coun- 
tenance the impress of the happiness he had enjoyed in 
the society of the lovely Genevieve. 

‘Ah!” saidLouiSjCordiallyshakinghisfriend by the hand, 

** Is vam yon seek your auguish 
' Witbia your beai-t to hide, 
know for whom yon kagiiisb, 
whom so long you’ve sigh^ ; 

AVithiii your heart, witlun your eyes, 

Love reigne, and triumphs in hia prize.*' 

Mauiioe put his hand in his pocket to search for the 
ley, This was the method ho adopted to put a stop to 
Ais fried’s poetical vein. But he saw the movement, and 
fan aWay, laughing. “Aprd|)os,” said Louis, retrying 
tis steps, “you have three days more at the Temple; I 
recommend the little Capet to your care.” 
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In ££iot Maurice for some time had ex|^erienoa|, W ftrango 
mixture of happiness and mise^. is 
tKS comm^eemcit of ^‘^des grilhdeS psasiomi/’ JSis daily 
opcupation at the Section Lepelletier, his eTenin|^ visi^ 
to the old Bue Saint* Jacques, and some occasiirnsJ wits to 
the dub of the Thermopylea, filled up his'days, * 

He did not dissi mulate. He hnew ihat ^lo see 
Genedeve daily was to*^' imbibe large draughts of Ipve 
unaccompanied by hope. Genevieve was a wOiqmi of 
retired manners and pleasing appearance, who would 
frankly tender her hand to a friend, and woidd innocently 
approach his face with her lips, with the confidence of a 
sister, and the ignorance of a^^^Vjggtal, befmre whom the 
words of love appear as blaspheniy^ 

Thus in the purest dreams that the first style of 
Baphael has traced upon the canvas is a Madonna with 
smiling lips, chaste eyes, and heavcn})r expression. It is 
necessary to borrow from the divine pupil of Perugino 
to portray the likeness of Genevieve. 

In the midst of flowers, sho^imbibed their fredmess and 
perfume ; isolated by the o<H;upaGbn6f her husband, and 
bv her husband himself, she appeared to Maunpe each 
time he saw her lUce a living enigma, of wluch he could 
not divine the meaning, and dare not ask it. One evening 
when, as usual, he remained alone with her, they w^e 
both seated at the same window by which he had entered, 
a few nights since, with so little ceremony; the perfume' 
of the lUacs in full bloom floated upon the soft, breesre 
that had succeeded the radiant sunset. 

After a long silence, Maurice, having during this silence 
followed the intelligent and holy eye of Genevieve as she 
watched the appearance of the stars in the azure vault of 
heaven^ ventured to inquire concerning the gr^t dis- 
parity between berself and husband. so y<>^ng, and 
he afeeady past the middle age ; she s o .while 

every^ng around announced him a man W imeriqr birth 
and education; she so refined in her tastes, while her 
husband bad not; an idea beyond his inauufaotoiy. 

Here, at the abode of a master tanner, are .harp, piano, 
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‘ftttd whioh yoti to be your own. 

How is it tlat thhf Siristoer^y wbion I detest in others 
I adore in you P^* . i 

Genevieve fixed upon MaOiice a look full of eandour. 

“ Thank^J^^ said she, “ for this inquiiy ; it proves to me 
you have not sought information concerning me from any 
one else/* 

** Never ! madame,” said Hauiiee ; I have a devoted 
friend who would die for me ; I have a hundred comrades 
ready to follow wherever I may lead them ; but among all 
these hearts, when a woman is concerned, and above all, 
such a woman as Genevieve, I know but of one I would 
trust, and that one is myself.*^ 

Thanks, Mauriee,” said the young woman, “ 1 will 
myself tell you all you desire to know,** 

“Your maiden name first,’* said Maurice. “I only 
know your mari'ied one at present.” 

Genevieve detected the selfishness of love in this ques- 
tion, and Bnuled. ^ 

Genevieve du Treilly,” said she. 

Maurice repeated, “Genevieve du Treilly.” 

“ My family,” continued Genevieve, “ was ruined after 
the American war, in which both my father and elder 
brother had taken part.” 

“Both gentlemen P” smd Maurice. 

“No, no,” said Genoviove, blushing. 

“ And yet you said your maiden name was Genevieve 
du Treilly,” 

“ My family^, Monsieur Maurice, was rich, but not noble.” 

“ You ehi^nge me,” said the young man, smiling. 

“ Oh ! no, no,” replied Genevieve. “ In America my 
'father was connected with the father of Monsieur Morand. 
Monsieur Bixmer was managing man to Monsieur Morand. 
We were ruined, and Monsieur Morand, knowing that 
Monsieur Bixmer was a man of independent fortune, pre- 
sented Mm to my f^her, who in his turn presented him 
to me. 

“ I saw he had beforehand formed a xesolutlott of 
riage. I ^mderstoed it was the wish of my family* I #d 
not love, jtexther bad I ever k>vefi any one, 
him. _ ^ 

“ I have how bqen Bixmer^s wife for three yi«irs, and I 
am bound to say ho has proved to m© so good and excel- 
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lent a htidband, that notwithstanding the dii&renee of 
taste and the disparity of age, I have never even for a. mo- 
ment experienced the slightest feeling of regr^«” 

“But/* said Maurice, “when yon married Monsieur 
Dixmer he was not at the head of this manu&ptory/’ 

“ No, we lived at Blols. After the lOfeh of August 
Monsieur Dixmer purchased this house and the adjoining 
workshops, and that I might not be annoyed by the work- 
men, and to spare me the sight of many things repulsive 
to a person of my habits, which are, as you ;observed, 
Maurice, a little aristocratic, be gave me this pavilion, 
where I live alone retired, gratifying my various fancies 
and desires, and happy when a friend like yourself, Maurice, 
comes either to distract or partake in my reveries/* 

And Genevieve tendered her hand to Maurice, which 
he ardently kissed. Genevieve blushed slightly. 

“Now, my friend,*' said the young woman, drawing 
away her hand, “you know how I became the wife of 
Monsieur Dixmer,** 

“ Yes,** said Maurice, regarding Genevieve with great 
attention; “but you have not told me how Monsieur 
Morand came to be associated with your husband/* 

“ Oh ! that is very simple,’* said Genevieve. “ Monsieur 
Dixmer had, as I have told you, some fortune, but still not 
sufficient to engage alone in a large concern like this. The 
son of Monsieur Morand, his protector, as I have before 
said, this friend of my father, you will remember, provided 
half the funds, and as he possesses a good knowledge of 
chemistry, he devotes himself to various improvements 
with the energy you have remarked, and, thanks to which, 
the business of Monsieur Dixmer has extended con- 
siderably.” 

“ Monsieur Morand is also a great friend of yours, is he 
nut, Madame ?” said Maurice. 

“ Monsieur Morand is a noble hearted being, one of the 
worthiest men in existence,” gravely replied Genevieve, 

“ If he has given you. no other proofs,” sai<I Maurice, a 
little piqued at the importance accorded by Genevieve to 
the young man, the partner of her husband, “ than dividiiig 
the expenses of this estabhshment with Monsieur Dixmer, 
and inventing a new cdour for the morocco, aUdw me to 
say you rather overrate his merits.** 
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has given liie uia^yr other proofs, monsieur,’* said 
Genevieve,. 

** He is young, is he not P” said Mauriqe. ‘‘ His wear- 
ing green, spectacles renders it difiioult to tell his age.” 

“ He is <5iirty-five.” 

" You have ktfown him, then, a long time ?”* 

“ Fromi infancy.” 

Maurice bit his lips ; he had always suspected Mmind 
loved Genevieve. 

“ Oh !” said Maurice, “ that explains his familiarity with 
you.” 

** It seems to me, monsieur,” said Genevieve, smiling, 
** that this familiarity, which at least is only that of a 
friend, does not need any explanation.” 

Oh 1 pardon me, madame, you know all affectionate na- 
tures are jealous, and my friendship was jealous of that you 
appear to feel for Monsieur Moraud.” 

He was silent. Genevieve also remained silent. There 
were no more questions to-day respecting Morand, and 
Maurice quitted Genevieve, more than ev^ in love, for ho 
was jealous. 

So blinded was the young man by his passion, that be 
had not remarked, during the recital of Genevieve, many 
gaps, much hesitation, and many concealments, which, al- 
though at the moment had escaped his notice, now returned 
to his memory, and strangely tortured him ; and then he 
might not be able to secure to himself the liberty allowed 
him by Dixmer, of conversing with Genevieve as often and 
as long as he pleased, and in solitude, as they now found 
themselves every evening ; and more, not only had he be- 
come a constant and expected guest at the house — ^not only 
remained in perfect security with Genevieve, who seemed 
guarded by her angelic purity from any advances on the 
part of the young man, but he now escorted her in all the 
excursions made from time to time in that quarter. In 
the midst of this established intimacy one thing sur- 
prised him. The more be sought (perhaps the better tc 
watch his sentiments for Genevieve) the friendship of Mb- 
rand, by whose genius, notwithstanding his prejudice, he 
felt himself' captivated, and whose pleasing manners won 
him more and more every day, the greater the indmatton 
evinced by this whimsical man to avoid liim. 
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Of cdttiplaitied bitterfy jfeo O^etiete; for 

he did mi doubt but tbat MoraLd had ^ 

Mm a rival, and ^orefore Ms conduct w by 

jealousy. ’ , / 

^‘Thecltken Hprand hates me^*^ aaitd hit',oue'4f3f‘^ 
Genevieve. * .<1, , 

*‘youf’* said Genevieve, vrith a look of js^^shment. 
**You — Monsieur Morand hate you f** 

“ Yes ; I am sure of it.” 

** And why ahotdd lie hate you f** ^ ^ t 

“ Do you wish me to tell you ?” cried Maurice. 

Witnout doubt,’* replied Genevieve. 

“ Well, then, beqause I — ^ * , 

Maurice stopped ; he was going to say, ‘^because I love 
you.” 

I cannot tell you why,” replied Maurice, colourbg. 
The fierce Republican near Genevieve was timid and con- 
fused as a young girl. 

Genevieve smiled. 

** Say,*’ replied she, there is no sympathy between you, 
and 1 may perhaps believe you. You possess an ardent 
mind, an ambitious spirit, are a man of bikh and education, 
while Morand is a merchant grafted on a chemist. He is 
timid and retiring. It is this timidity that deters him 
irom taking the first step towards your acquaintance.” 

“ And who asks him to make the first advance towards 
mef I have made fifty to him, and he has never responded.” 
” What is it, then P” said Genevieve. 

Maurice chose to remain silent. 

The day after this conversation with Genevieve, he ar- 
rived there at two o’clock in the afternoon, and found her 
ready dressed to go out. “ Welcome,” said she ; you will 
act as my^ihevalier P” 

“ Where are we going, then P” demanded Maurice, 
am going to Auteuil. It will be a delightful excur- 
sion. 1 mean to walk part of tbe way. Our carriage will 
convey us to the barrier, where it wiU wait for us. ' We 
will tnen walk to Auteuil, and when 1 have finished my 
buriness there, we will ret^ to take—*’ 

’’Oh!” 8^ Maurice, ** what a delightful day yc[u(>^ 

The two ycung people went out Beyond Bessy the 
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and coBi^ied 

,On at^Vil% al; iiateufl^ <^uevieya stopp^. 

“ Waii'fbr toe,^' «aid ^ahe^ at the entrance to the park, 
when t have finiAed I will regoin you.” 

“ Where are you goin^, then f” demanded Haurioe. 

” To a ftiend** house.* * 

“ Where I cannot accompany yoiiP* 

Geneviere axoilin^ly shook her head. 

“ Impoesible!** «aia she. 

Maurice bit his lips. 

Very well,” sidd he ; “ I will wait.” . . 

“Ahl whatP” said Genevieve. 

ISTothing,’* replied Maurice. ” Shall you be long ?” 

“ If I had thought it would inconvenience you, Maurice, 
if I had known you were engaged,** said Genevieve, “ I 
would not have requested you to do me the slight favour 
to accompany me to-day. i might have asked—** 

“ Monsieur Morand,**^ interrupted Mauj^e, sharply. 

“No, you are aware Monsieur Morand is at the manu- 
factory at Bambouillet, and does not return till this 
evening.”, 

“ Then to what do I owe the preference ?*’ 

“Maurice,** said Genevieve, softly, “J. cannot keep the 
person I came to see waiting ; but if 1 am the least con- 
straint upon your return to Paris, only send back the 
carriage.* 

“ No, no, madame,** replied Maurice, quickly, “ I am at 
your isynoe.” He bowed to Genevieve, who, sighing 
soltfy, proceeded on her way, and entered Auteuil. 

Maurice went to the appointed place, and continued 
* walking backwards and forwards with long impati^t 
strides, outthig off with his cane, like Tarquin, all the 
nea^ of the weeds, and fiowers of the thistles, which he 
found upon the road ; and this road being narrow and 
rei^r^i^ him at full liberty to trace and retrace his 
footst^B as oftmi as ho pleased. And what occupied his 
thoughte f ' The desire to know whether Genevieve loved 
him or not* Her manner to him was that of a frienj^ or 
sister, l>ut lie felt this was not Sufficient. He Iqvi^ her 
with mitire love. She had become his sole thought by 
day, his renewed dream by night. At one time, he only 
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asked to seo lier agfdn i he now rofliired her to love h^m/ 
Genevieve waa absent for m hottf^ ivhi<ii to bim Wl 
appeaiHjd an age; when he saw her reteu^g with a 
smile upon her lips, Maurioe, on the contri^y^ went to 
meet her with a frowning brow. 

Genevieve, smiling, took bis arm. \]\ 

**Here I am,” said sbej “pardon, me, for 

having made you wait,” 

Maurice only replied by a bow ; and they then entered 
a sbady lane, which, by a winding path, conducted them 
into the high road. 

It was one of those delicious evenings in spring, when 
every plant pends its fragrance on high, when every bird 
either seated on the branches, or skipping from spray to 
spray, warbles its songs of praise to God; one of those 
evenings that seem destin^ to live for ever in our 
memory. Maurice was silent, Genevieve pensive. She 
pluclced with one hand flowers for a bouquet, the. other 
rested on the arm of Maurice. 

“ What is the.matter with you P” said he, all at once, 
to Genevieve ; “ and what makes you so sad to-day ?” 

Genevieve might have answered — my happiness. She 
regarded him tenderly. 

“ But you,” aaid she, “ are you not more than usually 
sad to-day ?” 

“I,” said Maurice, “ have reason to be sad ; I am un- 
happy ; but you ” 

“ You unhappy ?” 

“ Doubtless ; do you not perceive sometimes &om my 
tremulous tones how much 1 suffer P Does it not often 
happen, when I am talking with you, or your husband, I 
am compelled suddenly to seek the air, because 1 feel 
if my heart would burst ?” ' 

“ But,” demanded Genevieve, embarrassed, ‘Howbat 
do you attribute this suffering ?” 

“ If 1 were an affected lady,” said Maurice, attempting 
a laugh, “ 1 should say it was a nervous attach” 

“ And at this moment do you suffer f ” 

“ Much,” said Maurice. 

“ Lot us return, then,*^- 
“What, already, madame P” 

“ Without doubt.” 
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said yauiig ma^; "T forgot Mousieui 
Morand ^uld return from Bambouillet this evening ; and 
it ifl ^proaeHng/^ ^nevieve look^ at him re- 
proaefij^i^. 

*‘Oh! again,’* said she. 

Why ^on did you, the other day, favour me with so 
high an eulogium on Monsieur Morand P It is your own 
fault.** 

“ How long is it since, to people we esteem,” demanded 
Genevieve, ** we may not express our real opinion of jfn 
estimable man ?” 

“ It must be a very lively esteem to cause you to acce 
lerate your pace, as you at this moment are doing, for 
fear of being too late by a few minutes.” 

“ You are to-day absolutely unjust, Maurice. Have I 
not passed part of the day with you ?’* 

" You are right ; and I am indeed too exacting,” replied 
Maurice, subduing his impetuosity. ^^Let us return to 
meet Monsieur Morand.** 

Genevieve felt her anger pass from her mind to her heart. 

“Yes,** said she; “let us return to Monsieur Morand. 
He at least is a friend who never causes me pain.*’ 

“ They are, indeed, valuable friends,” said Maurice, 
“ and I, for my part, should like a few such.** 

They were now upon the high road ; the horizon enm- 
Roued as the departing rays of the setting sun glistened 
upon the gilt mouldings of the dome des Invalides. A 
star, which on the previous evening had attracted the at- 
tention of Genevieve, sparkled in the azure of heaven. Gene- 
vieve quitted Maurice’s arm with melancholy submission. 

“ Why have you made me suffer ?” said she, 

“ Ah f” said Maurice ; “ I am not so clever as some 
people, and do not know how to make love.” 

“ Maurice !” said Genevieve. 

“ Oh, nwdame, if he is certainly so worthy and so just 
he ought not to suffer.” 

Genevieve again placed her white hand within the power 
ful arm of Maurice. 

“ I pray you,”, said she, in an altered tone, “ to speak no 
more ; to -speak no more !** . • 

“ And why is that P” 

“ Because your voice makes me ill.*’ 

G 
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** You are displeased with every thiag, evea sny roi^ P’* 

** Be sjfent, I ccHijttre you*’* . - . 

“ I will obey ydfi, Sadatne.’* Aa^^iheimaEfeuaew yo^g 
maai passed his hand over bis face, damp with t^piraticn. 

Genevieve saw that ho really snff^d* are .my 

friend, Maurice,” said Genevieve, l<^}ng at hlnaly ; 

do not deprive me of your valuable Iriend^p/* : 

f‘ Oh ! you would not long regret it,” said H^urioe. 

“You are mistaken,” said Genevieve, “I^sl^rtdd regret 
it rery l6ng, and for ever.” * ' > ^ 

“ Genevieve ! Genevieve !” cried Haurioe, “ have pity 
upon me.” 

Genevieve shuddered. It was the first time Maurice 
had uttered her name in these passionate accents. 

“And now,” continued Maurice, “since you have divined 
me, let me tell you all, Genevieve, for might you kill me 
with a look, 1 have been silent too long; I will speak, 
Genevieve,” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young woman, “ I have supplicated 
you in the name of our friendship to remain silent ; I still 
pray you to do so, if not for my sake, for your own. "NTot 
another word ; in the name of jEeaven ! not another word.” 

“ Friendship, friendship ! if it be a friendship like thia 
you profess for me, that you feel for Monsieur Morand, 1 
wish for no more of your friendship— -I, Genevieve, r^uire 
more than others.” 

“ Enough,” said Madame Dixmer, with the gesture of 
a queen, “ enough. Monsieur Lindey ; here is our carriage, 
please to conduct me to my husband’s house.” 

Maui'ice trembled with fever and emotion when Gene- 
vieve, to rejoin the carriage, which indeed was only d few 
paces distant, placed her hand on his arm. 

They both entered the carriage; Genevieve took the 
front seat, and Maurice the one opposite. They travailed 
Paris without either one or tiie other having uttered a 
word. Only, all the way, Genevieve had held her hand* 
kerchief before her ©yes. When they Entered the building, 
Bixmer was occupied in hia counting-house, l|!<irand bad 
just returu'&d f^m EamboidUet, and was ohUa^g his 
di^. Genevieve held dht hi^ hahd to Mattrioe, as she 
entered her ehamb^. 

“ Adieu ! Maurice, you have >viiibed it.” 



iitid no^ingj bnt widked durectly to the mautel- 
dece, \Vbol 0 kui^g i| of Q^vievef. He afd^tly 

kissed ^ bie heart, replaced it, and went out. 

MaoriboHwhed without knowing how he arrived 
there | h^.had through Paris without seeing any* 

thing, hea^g anything \ dl that surrounded him 

appeari^'Jhk^ a di^m ; he was unable to account for his 
action!^ hiiEl words, the seniaments which induced th^. 
There «re n^ments wh^ the most serene spirits succumb 
under the violence of their own emotions. 

It was, SiS we have said, rather a race than a retuni, on 
the part of Maurice. He undressed himself without the 
assistance of his vdet-de-chambre, neither replied to hk 
cook, who displayed his supper duly pr^ared for him, but 
taking the day’s letters from the table, he read them all, 
one after the other, without comprehending a single word. 
The burmng jealousy, that intoxication of reason, was not 
yet dissipated. At ten o’clock, Maurice mechanically sought 
his bed, as, indeed, he had done eyerythiu'g’* else since his 
parting with Genevieve. 

If Maurice in his cooler moments had been told of this 
extraordinary behaviour in another, he would not have 
been able to comprehend it, but would have considered him 
mad to have pursued this desperate conduct, totcdly im- 
authorised either by too much reserve or too much 
“ abandon’’ on the part of Genevieve. He now only felt 
tbk was a terribre blow to all his hopes, of which he had 
never ev^ to himself rendered an account, and upon which, 
vague as they were, reposed all his visions of happiness, 
dreams which like an unseizable vapour floated shapelessly 
.towards &e horizon, and th^e disappeared. Thus it hap* 
pened,^ as in similar cases, ihat Maurice, stunned by this 
blow, dro|^d asleep directly he found himself in bed, where 
he remained free from all sentiment till the morrow. He 
was awidiened by the noise of the ot&oial opening the door, 
who cank ^ usual to unclose the windows, which opened 
upon a large gard^, and to bring some flowers* 

At that tdme, Jn the year ’08, much attention ym paid 
to the oul^re of femd flowers, ^d Maurice diafly 
allflovre^ $ hht notii^ without even ^stowing a ghmee ^dn 
them^hn haif rai^ his heavy head, and suppdrthtg it dn 
his hand,oti^voured to recall the events of the preceding 
0 2 
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evening, Maurice asked himself, without being able to 
account for it, the cause of this mad &lly ; the sole cause 
was jealousy of Morand ; but the moment was certainly 
badly chosen to amuse himself by being jedous of a man, 
when this man was at Eambouillet, and whilst enjoying a 
Ute^UU with the woman one loves, surrounded by the 
most enchanting sceneiy, on one of the lovely days of 
^ring. It was not suspicion of the iiimates at the 
house at Auteuil, where Genevieve had remained^^ hour, 
no, the incessant torment of his life was the ih^a that 
Morand loved Genevieve, and yet, singular fantasy of 
the brain, strange combination of caprice, not a gesture, 
a look, not even a word from Dixnier’s partner had afforded 
the slightest grounds for this belirf. The voice of the 
valet-de-ohambre aroused him from this reverie. 

Citizen,” said he, showing him the open letters on the 
table, ‘‘ have you selected those you wish to keep, or «diall 
they all be burned ?” 

“ Burn what f ” said Maurice. 

** The letters the citizen read last night, before he retired 
to bed.” 

Maurice could not remember having read one. 

“ Bum all,” said he, 

” Here are two days’ letters, citizen,” said the official. 

, He presented a packet of letters to Maurice, and threw 
the others under the grate. Maurice took the letters, felt 
the impression of a seal, and fancied that he recognised 
the perfume of a friend, and looking over his correspon- 
dence he found an envelope and handwriting that made 
him tremble. This man, who bravely faced danger, 
trembled before the odour of a lettei*. The official ap-. 
proached Maurice to inquire what he would tahe, but no 
signified a wish to be alone. Maurice turned and re- 
turned this letter; he felt a presentiment it contained 
nusery for him, and started and trembled before unknown 
misfortune. Having collected all his courage he at length 
opened it, and read as follows 

“ Citizen Maurice, — It has become necessary that we 
should burst these bonds — ^bonds which, oh' your side, 
affect to exceed the bounds of friendship. You are a man 
of honour, citizen, and imw a night has passed since the 
occnrrences of yesterday evening^ you ought to compre- 
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heud i^at your preseiiee at our house is no longer desir- 
able, I leave it to you to eo^dusie yourself in any way you 
think best to my husband. On the arrival this day of 
your letter to Moi^ieur Bixmer, I am convinced 1 shall 
regret the loss of fui unfortunate friend, whom all social 
propriety will deter me from meeting for the future. 
Adieu for over. — Gemitvieyb. 

“ PJS.— -The bearer awaits your reply.*' 

Maurice called : the valet^de-chambre re-appeared, 

“ Who brought this letter ?” 

** A citizen commissionaire.’* 

Is he waiting ?** 

« Yes.;* 

Maurice did not for a moment hesitate, but, partly 
dressing, , seated himself before his writing-desk, and 
taking the first sheet of paper that came to hand (be 
found it had on it the impression of a heart with the name 
of the Section), he wrote : — 

“ Citizen Dixmer, — I respected you,»and I still do so, 
but I cannot visit you any longer.’* 

Maurice considered what reason he could assign for not 
visiting Dixmer, and one idea alone presented itself to his 
mind, that which at this epoch occurred to every one. He 
thus continued ; — 

“ Certain rumours are afloat relative to your lukewarm- 
ness in public affairs. 1 h^ve no wish to accuse yon, and 
no mission to defend you. Deceive my respects, and feel 
assured your secrets will remain for ever buried in my heart.” 

Maurice did not even read this letter, written, as we 
have said, under the impression of the first idea that pre- 
sented itself. He did not doubt the effect it would pro- 
duce. Dixmer, an excellent patriot, as Maurice imagined 
from his conversation at least, would be much grieved at 
receiving it, his wife and Monsieur Morand would no doubt 
ihim^ee him not to reply, and forgetfulness would gra- 
dually spread itself like a d^k veil over the past, laughing 
at the melancholy transformation. Maurice signed and 
sealed his letter, gave it the ofiieml, and the commissionaire 
diverted.. Then a slight sigh esca^d the li^uUioan ^ he 
took his hat and gloves and proceeded to the Section* He 
hoped, poor Brutus, to recover his stoicism, Iby occupying 
himself with public affairs. These were indeed terrible: 
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Kay pmpam»g^ ierrmr wh}(^ lilse 
ai torrent, precipitaJfeed itsdf fiK)m height of Ja M<m- 
tagne, mdeavoured to ca^ry away ^is dike, <^pd«e4 
Vy the Qirondina^ those audacious who had 4^^^ 

to demand vengeance for the masstaorae of Se|^mher^iand 
to wrestle for an instant to save tbeiilife of ^ ' 

Whilst Maurice pursued his way with a i:ipt^y that 
drove the fever from his heart to his head, t)^ messenger 
hadro^uteyedtheoid Eue 8t. Jaequ^, filling the dwelling 
there with terror and astonishment. The after 

jessing through Genevieve’s hand$^ was given by her to 
Dixmer. Dixmer opened and read it, without sd , first 
understaaiding it ; he then communi^ted the conteu^ to 
the citizen Morand, who supported his bead upon his 
hand. liia face was pale as death. In the situation in 
which Dixmer, Morand, and their companions found them- 
selves (a situation totally unknown to Maurice, hut whioh 
our readers have penetrated) this leti^ waslifce a thunder- 
bolt. 

this an upright, lioii^est man?” asked Dixmer, 
much grieved. 

“ Yes,” replied Morand, without the least hesitation. 

** Never mind,” said the advocate for extreme measures, 
you see we were very wrong not to kill him*” 

“ My friend,” said Louis, “we struggleagainst violence, we 
brand it with the name of crime. We have acted rightly, 
whatever may be the result, in not assassinating this man. 
I again repeat 1 believe Maurice to possess a ncfblo, 
generous spirit.” 

“ Yes ; but if so noble and generous a spirit belongs to 
this warm republican, perhaps he may regard it in the 
light of a crime, if he has made any discovery, not to‘ 
fanmolatig his own honour, as they say, ' on the ali^ of 

“But,” said Morand, do you think beknwsanytJmPg?” 

“Do you not bear ? he speaks of secrets burm id his 

“ Theisie secrets are evid«j^y those confided to him by 
tae reUv^ to our contraband kansactiona^ ^e knows no 
others.” « 

“ But this interview at Auteuil P does he Mi|)ect any- 
thing P you know he accompanied, your wife?” 
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** I* I who told 0epeyieve to UisB Maurice witH lier 
08 a ptoto^tion.** 

mi Morau4 “ we sligl} soon see if these sur- 
imm fee true. The turn of our battalion to guard the 
Temple^ljaives qu the 2nd of June* that is to say, in eight 
days. ^ ^e oaptain, Dixmer, and I lieutenant ; if our 
battaM(#n or even our company receives a counter-order, 
like that received the other day by the battalion of la 
Butles-dos-Moulins, which Smterre has replaced by that 
of Qravilliers, all is discovered, and wo have only to flee 
from Bjaris, or die fighting. But if all follows in the 
usual course of things 

** We are lost all the same,” replied Bixmef. 

“ How so?” 

“ Pardieu ! does not all revolve upon the co-operation 
of this young municipal ? Was it not he, who without 
knowing it| must open the road for us to the Queen ?” 

“That is true!” said Morand, confounded, 

“You see, th^,” said Bixmer, knitting his brows, 
“ that, at any price, we must renew our intimacy with 
this young man.” 

“ cut, if he refuse, if he fear to compromise himself P” 

“ List^ !” said Bixmer, “ I will question Genevieve ; 
she aaw him last, perhaps she may know something more.” 

“ Bixmer,” said Morand, “ it is with pain I see you 
mixing Genevieve with all our plots, not that I fear any 
indiscretion on her part. Oh ! great God ! the drama wo 
are acting is a dreadful one, and I blush and tremble at 
the same time to place the head of a woman at stake, as 
well as our own.” 

“The head of a woman,” said Bixmer, “ ponders as 
gravely as that of a man, when stratagem is required, and 
often achieves more by candour and beauty than by force, 
strength* power, or courage. Genevieve shares in our con- 
victionaaud our sympathies. Genevieve sh«dl also simre 
our 

“ Weil, my friend,” said Morand, “ I have said all I 
ought to ^^7* Genevieve is in every way worthv of the 
mission you have given her, or rather that she has token 
upoii h^ftolf. J* is martyrs who»beoome saints.” , 

^ held out His ddioate and effeminate baud to 
Bixmer, who roughly pressed it between his own. Then 
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Dixmer, rocommendiug Morand and his companions to 
watch with inoreftBed vigilance^ quitted them, and entered 
Genevieve’s apartments. She was seated b^re a table, 
bending over a piece of embroidery. She turned round at 
the noise of the opening door, andreoognis^ Bixm^. 

“ Ah f is it you, mon ami ?” said she, 

“Yes,” said Dixmer, with a placid, smiling countenance. 
“ I have received a letter from your friend Maurice, which 
1 cannot understand in the least. Bead it, and thm tell 
me what you think of it.” ' ^ 

Genevieve took the letter with a hand, of which (with 
all her self-command) she could not disguise the tremor, 
and read. Dixmer followed her eyes as they ran over every 
line. 

“ Well ?” said he, when she had finished. 

“ Well ! I think that Monsieur Maurice Lindey is an 
honest man, and from him we have nothing to fear, 
replied Genevieve, with the greatest calmness. 

“ You think he is ignorant who the persons are you 
visited at Auteuil P” 

“ I am certain.” 

“ Why then this sudden determination ? Did he appear 
yesterday less friendly and more silent than usual P” 

“ No,” said Genevieve ; “ I believe he was just the same.” 

“ Consider well before you answer me, Genevieve, for 
you must understand your reply will greatly influence our 
future projects.” 

“ Listen, then,” said she, with an emotion that Over- 
threw all her attempt at calmness. “ Wait ” 

“ Well !” said Dixmer, all the muscles of his face slightly 
contracting ; “ collect your thoughts, Genevieve.” 

“Yes I” said the young woman, “yes, I remember, 
yesterday he was not particularly civil. Monsieur Maurice,” 
continued she, “is a little tyrannical in his friendship, 
and,” hesitatingly added, “ sometimes we have qtiarrell^ 
for a whole week,” 

“This is then merely a simple quarrel P” demanded 
Dixmer, 

“ Most probably.” 

“Gen^ieve, u^erstaiM this, in our position it is not 
probability that will suffice, it is certitude we require,” 
“Ah, well, moh ami, I am eertain ” 
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letter, then, wotild be only a pretext for not 
visiting us agaih iP’’ 

“ Mon ami, as you wish it, I will tell you.** 

** Speak, Genevieve, speak ; of any other woman IwouU' 
not 

“ It is a pretext,** said Genevieve, looking down. 

"Ah!** ssdd Bixmer. Then after a moment’s silence he 
replaced it in his waistcoat, and placing his hand upon hb 
wife’s chair to compress the beatings of his heart. 

“ Will you do me a service ?” said he. 

"What service?” said Genevieve, turninground surprised. 

" To prevent even the shadow of danger. Maurice is, 
perhaps, deeper in our secrets than we imagine. That 
which you believe a pretext may, perhaps, be a reality 
Write him one word.** 

“ 1 1** said Genevieve, starting. 

“ Yes, you. Tell him that you have opened the letter 
and desire an explanation. He will then call, you can in- 
terrogate him, and will easily discover wHaft is the matter.*’ 

“ Oh ! no,” cried Genevieve, "I cannot do as you wish 
me ; 1 will not do it.” 

" Dear Genevieve, when interests so powerful as those 
that rest upon us are at stake, will you recoil before the 
paltry consideration of self-love ?” 

" I have told you my opinion of Maurice, monsieur,” 
said Genevieve, " he is honest, and brave, but capricious, 
and I do not choose to submit to any authority but that 
of my husband.” 

This answer, returned with so much calmness, and, at 
the same time, firmness, convinced Dixmer that to insist 
further at this moment would be worse than useless. Ho 
did not add another word, but looked at Genevieve, without 
seeming to do so, and went out. Morand was awaiting 
his return with gieat anxiety. Dixmer repeated word for 
word til that had occurred* 

"Welir* said Morand, "we will wait, and think no more 
about it, rather than I would cast a shadow of suspicion 
on your wife, rather than wound her self-love, I would 
renounee ** ^ , 

Dixmer placed his band upon his shoulder. 

" Toti are mad, monsieur,’* said he to him, " or else you 
do not know what you are saying.” 
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Do ym ihink so, Dixmer \ 

I f^k, Chevalier, that you have ao more self-:eom« 
maud than I have, to give utterj^oe to on 

tho impulse of the moment Neither you, I| Or Genevieve 
belong to ourselves, Morand. We are the defi^ders 
of a certain cause, and this cause d^nds tmn its ^ top- 
porters.** 

Morand trembled, and preserved a gloomy and thought- 
ful silence. They took several turns round the garden 
without exchanging a word. Then Dixmer left SSorand. 

“ I have some orders to give,” said he in a calm voice. 
I must leave you, Monsieur Morand.’* 

Morand held out his hand to Diipmer, and looked ^flcr 
^him as he turned away. 

Poor Dixmer,” said he, fear much that in aU this 
you risk the most.” 

Dixmer returned to the manufactory, and having issued 
several orders, looked over the day*book, and distributed 
jread and fuel to the poor of the section, went home, and 
changed his working dress for his walking costume im- 
mediately on his arnval there. 

An hour afterwards, Maurice Lindey, while deeply en- 
gaged in his reading and allooiitions^jivas interrupted by 
the voice of his omcial, wHispering in his esr, “ Citiaen 
Lindey, some one who, so he pretends at least, has some- 
thing of importance to say to you, is waiting at your bouse. 
Maurice, on entering, was much surprised at meeting the 
master tanner, who had there comfortably installed himself, 
and was turning over the newspapers. All the way along 
heh^d questioned the domestic, who, of course, not knowing 
Dixmer, nould afford him no clue to his recognition. On 
peroeiving Dixmer, Maurice stopped at the thrediold of 
the door, and blushed in spite of lumself. Dixmer smilingly 
arose, and held out his hand, 

** What ails you ? and what have ^rou wiitt^ tp 
lieinquired of the young man. Indeed, my dear.Ma^^, 

I fepl it sensibly. You designate me as * lukewarm imd a 
false patriot.* Now as you dare not repeat aera- 
tions to my face, fujknowledge you wish tp sT. a. quarrel 
with me.7 ? . , , ' i 

‘T wUI avo’y.^ anything yOu please, iny deaf pixm^' for 
your conduct to«»me has always been J^at of 
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but I T^e mad0 a rw>lution^ mid that rasa* 

lution iaii^evoo^le.’’ 

“But how is thatf^’ said Dinner, “when according to 
your own account you ha»o nothing to reproach m& with, 
and y^aotwitbstanding, you leave us 

“ M^.dear Dittner, brieve me, acting as I now am, and 
deprivinisr myeelf of such a fnend, 1 must be actuated by 
powerim motives.** 

“ Yes j but under any circumstances,** said Dixmer, 
adecting to smile, “ these reasons are not those you have 
written/ What you have written to me is merely a sub- 
terfuge* 

Ma^ee reflected an instant, 

“Listen, Dixmer,” said he; “ we live in an epoch when a 
doubt ccmveyed in a letter could and would annoy you, I can 
well understand. It would then be acting like a dishonour- 
able man to allow you to remain in this state of i nqui etude. 
Yes, Dixmer, the roasonalgave you wei*e not the tru^ ones.” 

This avowal, which should have cleared the face of the 
merchant, only seemed tho more to cloud it. 

“ But at least tell me the true motive,** said Dixmer. 

“ I cannot tell you,’* said Maurice, “ and yet I am cer- 
tain if you knew it, you would afford me your approval.” 

Dixmer still continued to press him. 

“'Then you really wish to know it,” said Maurice. 

“ Yes,” replied Dixmer. 

“ W^, then,” replied Maurice, who felt a sensation of 
relief as he approached the truth; “this is the truth. 
You have a young and beauteous wife, virtuous as she is 
beautiful ; yet it is well known that 1 cannot visit at your 
house without xof visits being misinterpreted.” 

Dixmor turned rather pale. 

“Truly, then, my dear Maurice,” said he, “you oi^ht 
to thank the wife for the wroi^ you do the frieud P” 

“ Understand,” said Maurice, “ I have not the folly to 
suppo^ my presence can b® dangerous to your re^se, or 
that qfyoitr wife; but 4 t might, perhaps, afford subject for 
calumny, and you are anvare the more absm^ the scandal, 
the it gains belief.” 

“ Abiurdl’^ said Dixmer^ shrCiggdng his shoulders* ' 

“Abmrd, aamimh a^you ploas0,’^said Maurice, “but 
separaW, we shall not me less be good® friends, for wo 
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shall have nothing to reproach ourselves with^ while, on 
the contrary, if near——” 

«Well! What then?” 

There would be food for scandaL” 

** Do you think, Maurice, that I should belicrve— 7 ^!^, 

“Eh! mon DieuT* said the young man. 

“ But why did you not write this instead of teUing it 
to me, Maurice ?” 

“ Just to avoid the scene of this moment.” 

“And are you vexed, Maurice, that 1 respedted you 
suthciently to demand an explanation f” 

“ No ; on the contrary, I swear I am glad to have seen 
you once again before our final separation.” 

“ Our final separation, citizen ; you whom we esteem so 
much!” taking Maurice’s hand and pressing it between 
his own. 

Maurice started. 

“ Morand,” continued Dixmer, who failed not to notice 
this start, “ Morand said to me only this morning, ^ Do 
all in your power to bring back Maurice.’ ” 

“ Monsieur,” said the young man, frowning, and drawing 
away his hand, “ I do not belbve I stand very high in the 
estimation of Monsieur Morand.” 

“ You doubt it,” said Dixmer. 

“ Me !” replied Maurice, “ I neither believe or doubt it, 
and have no motive to inquire on the subject. When I 
went to your house it was to visit yourself and your wife, 
and not on account of Monsieur Morand.” 

“You do not know him, Maurice,” said Dixmer; 
“ Morand possesses a noble soul.” 

“ I grant it,” said Maurice, smiling bit?terly. 

“ Let us, however, return to the object of my visit,” 
continued Dixmer. 

Maurice bowed, Hke a man who hears all, but has no- 
thing more to say, 

“ You say, then, that these reports have already circu- 
lated?” 

“ Yes, oitisen.” 

Well, then, let us speak frankly. Why sh<^l^ you 
pay any attention to the silly^att lLp g of idle nmgli- 
bonrs ? Have you not your oTOdSST Consraence, Mau- 
rice, and Qenevibve} has she not a sense of .honour ?” 
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" I aia younger than you,” said Maurice, who began U 
be astomsl^ at this pertinacit^r, and perhaps view things 
with more susceptibility. “ This is why I declare that on 
the ri^utation of such a woman as Genevieve, a shadow 
even should not be permitted to be cast. Permit me, 
theref(we, my dear Dixmer, to adhere to my formw reso- 
lution.” 

“ And now ” said Dixmer, “ since we are in order for 
confesrion, tell me one thing more.” 

What !” said Maurice, colouring ; what more do you 
wish me to avow ?” 

“That it is neither politics, nor the report of your assi- 
duities at my bouse, that induces you to leave us ?” 
''*‘*^hat is it, then 

“ The secret you have discovered.” 

“ What secret P” demanded Maurice, with so nawe m 
expression of curiosity, as completely to reassure the 
tanner. « « 

“ The secret of the smugglmg afiair," which you dis- 
covered the same evening when our singular acquaintance 
commenced. You have never forgiven mo this fraud, and 
accuse me of being a bad republican, because I employ 
Englidi produce in my manufactory.” 

“ My dear Dixmer, I solemnly declare to you that when 
I visited at your house, I had totally forgotten I was in 
the house of a contrabandist.” 

“ Truly ?” 

“Truly.” 

“ You really, then, had no other reason for abandoning 
tdie house than that you have stated.” 

“ Upon my honour.” 

“ Well,” said Dixmer, rising and offering his hand to 
the young man, “ I hope you will consider this resolution, 
which haa been productive of pain to us all, and will again 
return to us as usual.” 

Mamiee bowed but made no reply, which was of course 
equivalent to a refusal. Dixmer left, annoyed at not 
having been able to re-establish an intimacy with this 
man, whom certain circumstances bad render^ not only 
useful' to Mm but absolutely uidispensable. Mauriem was 
agitated by a variety of emotions of a contrary nature. 
Dixrn^: entreated him to return. Genevieve would pardon 
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wottld hdye selected a ercWd of j^hotk a^ ifa<h his 
fitourite authors. But theu he hadn^^%|^j^8 letter, 
that forihal adieu, which ho had carried witu^hs to the 
section and placed near his heart; idso the lii^ wot^fd 
received ihom her the day after he bad rescued her frdin 
the cowards who insulted her ; and, lastly, the obstihate 
jealousy siffl retained by this young man jS^iust the 
detestable Morand, the first cause of his rupture Mth 
Genevieve. ' , \ 

Maurice remained inflexible in his resolutbk But it 
must be acknowledged, the privation of his AlSly risits 4o 
the old Eue Saint daeques formed a sadblimk in hia exist* 
cnce ; and when the hour arrived at .which he had iMn 
accustomed to pay his daily visit to the quarter Saint 
Victor, he fell into a profound fit of melancholy, and 
began, from that moment, to survey every aspect of hope 
or regret. Each morning on awakening he expected to 
receive a letter from Bixmer, and acknowledged to him- 
self that he who had so firmly resisted all persuasion, 
would now at last yield to a letter ; each day he sallied 
out in hopes of meeting Genevieve, and, befo^hand, had 
arranged a thousand ways of speaking to her ; each even- 
ing he returned in hopes of there finding a letter or mes- 
sage left since the morning, though, doubtless, it would 
bring an addition to the grief, now become his constant 
companion. 

Often, in hie hours of despair, liis strong nature rebelled 
at the idea of enduring so much' torture, without retaUa* 
ting upon the primary cause of all bis suffering and all 
his misery, Morand. Then he formed a prqiect to go and 
seek some quarrel with Morand, but Dixmers pariner was 
so inoffensive and gentlemanly, that to insult or provdee 
him would be a cowardly proceeding on the part of a 
Colossus like Maurice. 

It was fortunate Louis came to distract the attention 
of Ms friend &om troubles wMch be obstinately coneealed 
in his own Jbeart, without having the .power 4b ^tfby 
them. He had used every aarghment of 
lice to secure to its oounl^ h^att totaUl* ehgree^ 
by another love. But, although this was to be 
and although, in another state of mind, it have 
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and the v^aa laid upon bia /bed, devoured by ibav 

fever %b^ destroys the strongest,, and yet only require! 
a word ^dissipate, a look to heal. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

THa.THiBrr-riRST oir mat. 

DuBiirei' the morning of the Slst of May, when the ^ gjn 
and beat of drum had been sounding ^oe the b]*eS!E^f 
day, the battalicm of the faubourg St. Victor entered the 
Temple. When all the usual formalities had been gone 
through, and the posts distributed, the municipals on ser- 
vice arrived, bringing with them four pieces of cannon, in 
addition to those already forming the battery at the gate 
of the Temple. At the same time Santerre arrived, with 
his epaulets of yellow wool, and a coat on which his 
patriotism was displayed by largo spots of grease. He 
reviewed the battalion, which was in a proper state, but 
on counting tlie municipals, found only three. 

** Why are there only three municipatef ” inquired he ; 
“ and wno is the bad citizen who fails us P” 

The abseqt dtizen, General, is not, however, un tiede,* * 
replied our old acquaintance, -^ricola ; “ for it is the Secre- 
tary of the Section Lepelletier, the chief of the brave 
Tliermopyles, the citizen Maurice Lindey.” 

Well, well,” said Santerre, ** I know as well as your- 
self the patriorism of the citizen Maurice Lindey ; but 
that will not deter me, if he is not liere in five minutes, 
from inseribin^his name in the list of the absent,” 

And Santerre passed on to other details. A few paces 
from the General, at the moment he pronounced these 
words, 9k captain of chasseurs and a soldier had stationed 
themselyes, one leaning against his gun, the other seated 
on a cannon. 

“Did you hear?” said the captain to the soldier, in a 
low t&0M4 “ Maurice has not yet arrived.” 

“ Yeifv? but rest assured be will arrive,' he will not remain 
quiet at'least.” 

‘-‘In hp should n^ come,” said the Oaptadt^ 

Will ym sentinel on tlm stihroase ; and as she 

to tbi^ tiSiwer, you mil be able probably to spealc a w#I to 

her.”^ 


s 
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. At 13ii0 DE^oment « man^ ^ide&iljr n ,)ib 

trkolimifdl scarf, .entered $ this M&n a sti^ait^ 

to the ca^ain mA the chasseoTy ^th^j &cd^ mm 

attentiv4y» * 

“ Citizen General,” said the new comber, addree^ng Ban- 
terre ; “ 1 request jou to accept me in pkce^ of 
Maurice Xiindey, who is ill. Here la the medical oertid- 
eate; my turn of guard arrives in eight daya^ 1 now ex- 
change with him ; in eight days he will do duty 
as to-day I will for him.” 

Provided CapOt and the Capets live eight flasks longer,” 
said one of the municipals. 

Sahterre replied by a slight smile to this plcasanlr}*. 
and turning towards Maurice’s proxyr* ' ' 

^‘Very good,” said he; **sign the register, in lieh of 
Maurice Lindey, and consign to the column of observa- 
tions the reason for this exchange.” 

The captain and chasseur exchanged looks of delight, 
mingled with astonishment. 

** In eight days,” said they. 

Captain Dixmer,” said Santerre, " take your position m 
the garaen with your company.”, 

** Gome, Morand,” said the captain, to the chasseto? his 
companion. The drum sounded, and the company led by 
the naaster tanner, filed off in the direction prescribed. 
Th^ placed their arms altogether, and the company 
divided itself into groups, which dispersed themselves ac- 
cording to their inclination, far and wide. ^ Their place of 
promenade, was the same gmrden where, in the time of 
Louis XVI., the royal family came sometimes to take the- 
air. This garden was naked, barren, and desolate, com- 
pletely despoiled of trees, flowers, or verdure of JUay Bnd. 
At alrout five-and-tweiity paces, or perhaps rather hearerj 
that portion of th<$ wall built on the Hue Porte Pbin, rose 
a species of cottage, whicli the foresight of t^ munieijpa- 
Uty had esi^blished for the convenience ’Of the 
CmaM stationed at the Temple, who during, th^m^e of 
rio\.wh^ .#iey not permitted to gq 
take th^ meals jn this 
orthis litljfe''|l}ehouse had been a mattqi" of 
eoiitention, till at length ^cdBsion was 
an excelfent patriot, wifi* of a Fahourien. i&d on the 
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lOlh wio bore tbe iiam of Plutnean. 

Tbis tmilt md mi^, rose m the 

niidclloof^ a. border^ of whioa the bmmdB i»ay still he re- 
cognised by a hedge of dwarf box trees. It was composed 
of a simple chaia!^, twelve feet square^ nnder which cx- 
t^ded a cave, entered Ijy steps rudely out in the earth 
itself. M^e the widow Hmiieau stowed aaray her wine 
and provisions. This department was ultimately massaged 
by hens^lf and daughter, a girl of twelve or ilfbeen years 
of age. Hardly es'^blished at their bivouac, the Il^ational 
Guards separated, as we have said, some to saunter in the 
garden, while others chatted with the hostess. Some 
amused i^emselves by criticising the designs traced upon 
the walls, which were all of a patriotic tendency, such a^ 
the King pendant with this expression — “ Monsieur' Veto 
taking an air-bath ; or the King guillotined, with this — 

“ Monsieur Veto spitting in the sack;’* while some offered 
hints to Madame l^iumeau concerning her gastronomicai 
designs, that might more or less excite ,.;^eir appetites. 
Among the latter were the captain and the chassgur whom 
we have previous^ remarked. 

** Ah, Captain Dixmer!” said the cantiiriere, I have 
some famous Vih de Saumer.” 

But, citixen Plumeau, in my opinion at least, the Vin 
de Saumer is nothing without the cheese of Brie, ” re-' 
plied the captain, who, before he stated this opinion, had 
carefoUy looked round, and detected the absence of his 
favoun^ commodity. 

“ Ah I captain, it is true ; but the last morsel has been 
consumed.” 

- *‘WeIl,” teid the captain, *‘if there is no cheese ol 
Bne, no Vin de Saumer for me, and remark, citoyenne 
Plum^9^ the consumption is Worth the trouble ; listen to 
what 1 intend to propose to the company.” 

^ But, i^ptaitv I oak you to wait only ffve minutes, and 
1 will rw and procure sonm at ^ house of the citoyenpe 
, concierg#, who competes with me, and who always has it. 

I shall. fN|y vmJYdhw, and yon I am sure am too g^ a 
patri(Sit0''h|uf|'mO.’* '' \ / 

« YiJJ ycs ” ripKed ‘^and in the mean 

will gOf,|bto. the fatdt, aud^s^ect ouv own ivines.”, ^ : 

‘^Mfifee ydoi^lf ttihqmOf captam, pray do.’* r . fl- 

kZ 
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And tlie widow Plumeau began to run with all her 
naigbt towards the lodge of the concierge, whilst the 
captain and chasseur, provided with a light, raised the 
trap-door, and then descended mto the cave, ^ 

** Good,” said Morand, after an instant^s e^mination, 
the cave advances in the direction of la Bne Porte il^oin. 
It is nine or ten feet in depth, and there is no brickwork.** 
What is the nature of the soil P** inquired Dinner. 
Sandstone ; it is all made earth ; these gardens have 
been thrown into confusion, and then restored nt^y times. 
There is no rock in any part.** 

‘ “ Be quick/* cried Dixmer, " I hear the sabots of our 
vivandiere ; take two bottles of wine, and let Os go up.** 
''■""''TKey'both appeared at the entrance of the trap-^teor as 
Madame Plumeau entered, carrying the cheOse so ^^nu- 
oualy insiste d up on by Dixmer, while several chaffiSurs 
followedTier, attracted by the presence of the saidlSG^e^ 
Dixmer did the honours ; he offered twenty bottles of wine 
to his company, whilst the citizen Morand recounted the 
devotion of Curtius, the disinterestedness of Fabricius, and 
the patriotism of Brutus and Cassius, histories almost as 
much appreciated as the cheese of Brie, and the vin 
d* Anjou offered by Dixmer, which is not laying a little. 
Eleven o’clock struck. At half-past, the sentinels were 
relieved, 

“ Does not the Austrian take her walk in half-an-bonr P** 
asked Dixmer of Tison, who passed the cabin. 

Half-an-hour after noon, exactly,” and he began to 
ping. 

He was received with a shout of laughter from the 
National Guard. Dixmer immediately summoned those 
men in his company whose duty it was to mount guard at 
half-past eleven o’clock for an hour and-a-hal^ lipeom- 
mended them to hasten their breakfast, and m^e them 
take the arms to Morand, to place them, as it was a^ed, 
^ the highest story of the tower, in the same turret l^ind 
which Maurice was hidden the day he interoeM^ the 
signs intended fot the Queen fbom the window of m' Bue 
Porte Foin. If anyone bad noticed Morandati^e ihqment 
he received this message, simple as it was, he would have 
seen him hlusb beneath the masses of his long l^k hair. 
Suddenly a dull noise shook the court of the Temple, and 
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‘ftouncbi weire heard like the roaring of a hurricane iu tlie 
distanoe^ 

** What is that?” said Bixmer to Tisoa. 

“Oh?^ replied the jailor, “it is nothing; some little 
uproar they are making as these rascally Brissontins go 
to the guillotine.” 

The noise increased, the roar of artillery was heard, 
and a crowd of people rushed past, near the Temple, 
shouting, “Long live the Sections,” “ Long live Henriot,” 
“ Down with the Brissontins,” “ Down with the Eolan- 
dists,” “ Down with Madame Veto.” 

“Ah !” said Tison, clappW his hands, “ I will go and 
open the door for Madame VetO; that without any dis- 
turbance, she may enjoy the ’07^ the people evince for her.’ * 

He approached the wicket ct!tho donjon. 

“Holloa! Tison,” cried a loud voice. 

“ Yea, General,” replied he, stopping short. 

“Not to go out to-day,” said Santerre; “the prisoners 
are not to quit their chambers to-day.” This order was 
peremptory, 

“ Good,” said Tison, “so much the less trouble.” 

Dixmer and Morand exchanged looks of disappointment, 
then waiting till the hour for duty had struck (though 
now uselessly), they both left to walk between the cabin 
and the wall built on the Rue Porte Foin. Morand began 
walking fast, a distance of easy and geometrical steps, that 
is to say of three feet. 

“ What distance ?” inquired Dixmer. 

“ Sixty to sixty-one feet,” replied Morand. 

“ How many days will be required ?” 

Morand considered, then traced upon the ground some 
gcometmal signs, which he eflTaced directly. 

“Sev^ days at least are necessary,” said he. 

“ Maurice is guard in eight days,” murm^d Dixmer. 
“ It is th^ absolutely imperative that within eight days 
we should be reconciled to Maurice.”^ 

The half hour struck, Morand, sighing, r^umed his gun, 
and oohduoted by the corporal, went to relieve the sentine} 
who paraded the platform befor^ the tower. 
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CHAPTER xii. ’ 

BOTOtlOir, 

Thi; d«tv followiitg these events^ tbst is to lay the Ist of 
J une, at ten o’clock in the mornings was ^ted 

in her accustomed place near the window, She <s^ed 
herself why, for the last three weeks, M be*^ rose 

so sad, why they passed so slowly, and lastly, why iiii^ead 
of anticipating each evening with delight, she no^ir dreaded 
its return. Her nights above all were writ^jied, %ose 
nights that used to be so happy, those nig^s passed in 
dreaming of the past an^^ of the future. At this i^pmeht 
her eyes fell upon a cnsr* ui magniftcent striped au4 orhn- 
Bon ca rnatio ns, wiiicl the winter she had ntesved 

from greenhorn where Maurksa Itad been im- 

prisoned, to bloom in her own apartmenti Mamriee: had 
learned W to cultivate them in thiswse wha?e th^were 
enclosed ; they were watered and daily trimmedas if B&urice 
had been there ; for when he came in the evening, she 
delighted to show him, thanks to their united care, the 
progress they had made during the night. But since the 
cessation of Maurice’s visits, the pom* caznations had been 
quite neglected, and for want of reemisite care and atten- 
tion, the opening buds had withered, turned yellow, and 
fallen down outside the balustrade. Genevieve now com- 
prehended from this sight alone, the reason of her wn 
melancholy. She said to herself — “ It is with flowm as 
with certain friendships, which we nourii^ and cu^vate 
with ardour, till they bloom in the hearty and then in a 
moment a suspicion, a caprice, an unkindness, strike the 
root of this friendship, and the heart that fiiahdihip 
has bound up and brought to life languishes and dies.” 
The young woman experienced a aensation of anguish. 
She examined her inmo.st thoughts ; the st^itimento: the 
had endeavoured to combat, and whmh she had 
o<mquer, she feared now more than aver, wp^ 
with bar.$ then she felt a moment’s despair^ for 
the stru^le would become morp and moim 
She slowly bowed her minted a lise 
withered flowers, and wept. Her husband enter^^ this 
moment. He, on his sid^, was too much priMi^f^pied 
with his own tiioughts to pay any> attent^y^ iha ^mo- 



fcioais wife. li is . true <leneviere r< 3 ie 
qaid^ to meet mm, in bo doing turned her fane from 
thew&dow. 

“ said she. 

Well, uothin^ new; impossible to m>prouoh her, impos- 
siMe to pass her, impossible even to see her.** 

Whetr’eti^ Gfenevieve, with all the noise there 
has be^ in Paris.” ^ 

“ It Ji this very Wise which has made the guard re- 
double their vigilance, from the fear that any one might 
avail l^mmselyea of the general exciteinent to make an 
attempt on the Temple, and the very moment when her 
Mfy6S% was about , to walk upon the platform, an order 
was issued by Banterre, that neither the Queen, MWame 
Eoyde, nor Madame Elisabeth sliould go out to-day.** 

« The poor ohevaiier : he would be much annoyed ?” 
He was in despair when he saw this chance had thus 
escaped us, and turned so pale that 1 trembled lost he 
should betray himself.** 

But,** asked Genevieve timidly, "js there not then at 
the Temple anv municipal of your acquaintance ?*’ 

** There ought to have been one, but he did not come.*’ 
Whop” 

The citiseh Maurice Lindey,** said Dixmer, in a tone 
he endeavoured to render indifferent. 

**'And why did he not come?** said Genevieve, in her 
turn inaMng a similar effort at s^f-command. 

** 3^ was ill.** 

‘‘Ho: ill?” 

“ Teja;, and seriously so. Patriot as you know him to 
be, b^/%as obliged to cede his turn to another.*’ 

** is most unfortunate.* ’ 

^ Mon Dm, Genevieve,” replied Dixmor, “ if he had 
been there, W matters now stand, it might have been just 
tW ttaoPO. U;ii^endly as we are nt present, he might per- 
ha^ jbve uvoid^ even speaking to me.** 

j'thbak, lUonami,*^ replied Geneviefe, “you exagge- 
l&e unpleasantness of situation. Monsieur 
have tak^^ a whim not to come here, but is 
.a^oimt Coolness does not :ex- 

ciude/^bteMS, and I JUn conviuced on seeing you he 
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“ Genevieve,” replied Dixmer, “ wh^t we mpiire from 
Maurice needs something more than politeness,— 6rm 
and attached friendship. This feeling is destroyed ; wo 
have nothing further to hope from him.” 

And Dixmer heaved a deep sigh, while his usually plaeid 
face bore a troubled expression. 

** But,” said Genevieve, hesitatingly, “ if you think that 
Monsieur Maurice is necessary to your projects — ; — ” 
That is to say,” replied Dixmer, “ that I ddspau* of 
being able to succe^ without him.” 

“ WfeU, then, why do you not try some new method 
with the Citizen Lindey ?” 

It seemed to her that in speaking of the young man by 
his surname, her voice sounded less tender than when she 
called him by his Christian name. 

" No,” replied Dixmer, shaking his head, any new pro* 
ceeding would appear singular and necessarily awaken sus<> 
picion ; and then, Genevieve, I see farther than you into 
this adair ; Maurice feels deeply wounded.” 

** Wounded 1 mon ami. What would you say ? Speak.” 

“ You know as well as I do, Genevieve, tiiat in our 
rupture with the Citizen Lindey there is more than 
caprice.” 

“ To what, then, do you attribute this rupture ?” 

“ To pride, perhaps,” said Dixmer, quickly, 

« To pride!” 

” Yes ; he did us honour, in his opinion at least, this 
good Bourgeois oT Paris — ^thia demi-Aristocrat de robe — 
concealing his susceptibilities under his patriotism ; he con- 
ferred honour upon us, this Bepublican so powerful in the 
section, in his club, in the municipality, by according his 
friendship to a manufacturer of hides. Perhaps we have 
made too few advances ; perhaps we have forgotten our- 
sdves.” 

** If we had even been guilty of this, I think your last 
step would have redeemed all that,” replied GeneviewA 
Ye^, supposing the offence came from me ; but ifi^cKn 
the contrary, it proceeded from you.” 

Prom me ! Do you imagine I have any 
wards Monsieur Maiuioe said G^evieve, astonidmd. 
Who knows ; in a similaar mapner ^id not 6rst 
even accuse him caprice ? I therefore stilL returU to my 
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first opuioii, Genevieve ; you did very wrong not to write 
to him.*’' 

“ Mel” cried Genevieve; ** do you think so ?’* 

Kot only now do I think so, but have done so ever 
since this rupture of the last three weeks.” 

And?” said Genevieve, timidly. 

^ 1 look upon this step as indispensable.” 

” No, no ! Dixmer, do not require this of me.” 

” You know, Genevieve, I reqmre nothing of you j 1 
only entreat you. Well, listen : I request you to write 
to the Citizen Maurice.** 

« said Genevieve. 

“ Hearken !** said Dixmer, interrupting her ; “ there is 
between you and Maurice either some serious cause of 
quarrel— for, as . far as I am concerned, there is no complaint 
against my proceedings — or it emanates from childish folly.’ * 

Genevieve did not reply “ 

“ If this is merely a silly disagreement, it is folly to 
render it lasting ; and if you have seriou^^ potives for quar- 
relling, situated as we are, you -ought not even to value 
your dignity or self-respect. We must not place in the 
balance the quarrels of young people against objects of 
high interest. Make one effort ; subdue your own feel- 
ings, and write ono word only to Maurice Lindpy, and he 
will return.” 

Genevieve reflected for a moment. 

” Hut,” said she, ‘‘could we not find some means less 
compromising to renew the friendly intercourse between 
Monsieur Maurice and yourself?” 

“ Compromising, do you call it ? It appears to me to 
be the most natund way possible.” 

“No, not for me, mon ami.” 

“ You are very o pinionated, Genevieve.** 

“ Allow mo to telTyou, It Ts the first time, at least, that 
you have discovered it.” 

Dixmer, who for some time had been crushing bis hand- 
kerdlief between his hands, now wiped the perspiration 
from brow. ^ 

■ sa^id he, “and it is this increases my astonishment.** 
i|on JDflou r* said Genevipve ; “ and is it possible, 
Dixmer^ that you do not divine the cause of my resistance, 
and that you wish to force me to speak ?’^ 
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And with contending^ 

sunk upon her breast, and her arms fellhstlessly li^ b.^ 
Bkmer aj^ared to make a strenuous efifoti ^. Command 
himsalf, took Genevieve’s hand^ compelled her to Irsase W 
h^d, looked into her eyes, and began to a 

manner so forced and unnatural, t^t had Genevi^4«been 
less agitated at the moment, it must have been percsfitihle 
even to her. 

I see how it is,”said he ; you are in the i%h^« and I 
was blind. With your wit and distinction, ypd have been 
fearful that Maurice ought not to admire you so 

Genevieve felt as if an icy chill had penetrated’^lb her 
heart. This irony on the part of her husband tdative to 
Maurice’s affection for her — that love of wbicb^ from the 
knowledge she possessed of the char^tcr of the yoipg 
man, she could estimate the violence, and in which, though 
only acknowledged with deep remorse, she participated in 
the depths of her heart, — this irony petrified her. She 
felt it was utterly impossible to reply. 

I have guessed nghtly, have I not P” said Bixmer. 

“ Well^ i*eassiu*e yourself, Genevieve ; I know Maurice to be 
a fierce Eepublican, whose heart contains no other love 
than love of country/* 

** Monsieur,” exclaimed Genevieve, are you certain of 
what you say ?” 

Eh, without doubt,” replied Bixmer. “ If Maurice 
loved you, instead of quarrelling with me he would re- 
double his attentions and civiUties to one whom it was his 
interest to deceive. If Maurice loved you, he would not 
80 easily renounce his title of ^friend of the family,’ 
generally used to cover these treasons.” 

“ Do not, I beseech you,” cried Genevieve, “ inake a jest * 
of these things.” 

^ 1 do not jest, madarae ; 1 only tell you Maurice does 
not. love you, that is all.” 

“ And I— I,” said Genevieve, ^ tdl you that you dewelve 
yourself/* . i > 

f‘In that case,” replied Bixmer, ” Mauris, 
had fiuf&^cient strength to tear hin^f away, isA^ 
man, and as they are rare^^ Genevieve, one caAAOt ^^ wo 
much to reclaim them when once lost. 
will write to Maprice, will you not ?” \ /I; ' 



t” eried the young wmau, reating her 
heiid,^iNre^:W hands, for he ^ whom she looked for 
In a xmmient of danger had precipitated instead 
of restraining her fall. !. 

Dixmer regarded hw for a moment, then forcing a smile, 
Allons ch^re amie,** said he; *^no woman’s mnour 
prom re. If Maurice wishes to recommence a declaf^lon, 
fSugSli;^ the second as you did at the first. I know you, 
Oene^eve, you have a noble and excellent heart. 1 can 
d^nd on yom^^ 

“Oh I mon Diea!” said the young woman, sinking on 
her knees, “ who can feel confidence in those who have no 
confidence in themselves ?” 

Dixmer turned pale, as if all his blood had retreated 
back to his heart. 

“ Qaievieve,” said he, “ I have acted very wrong to cause 
you so much anguish of mind. I ought to have explained 
myself at once. Genevieve, we live at an epoch of self- 
saciifice. 1 have devoted myself to the Queen, our bene- 
factress, and not only ray arm, not only my head, but my 
happiness. Others will give their lives' I do more than 
give her my life, I risk my honour, and if that perishes, 
only one more tear will fall into the ocean of miseries 
which are preparing to swallow up France. But my 
honour runs no risk under the guardianship of such a 
womwn.a8 Genevieve.” 

For the first time Dixmer had revealed the whole 
truths Genevieve raised her head, and fixed her beautiful 
eyes, full of admiration, upon him ; then slowly rose, and 
presented her face to him to kiss. 

“ You wish it ?” said she. 

Dixmer made a sign in the affirmative. 

“ Dic^^, th^” and she took up a pen. 

' is sufficlu^t to use, not to abuse this worthy 
young said Dixmer; “and when he will reconcile 
himsm to us on receipt of a lettw from Genevieve, this . 
.letter should be from Geti0^ove, and not from Monsieur 

a second tame^ kissed his wife’s forehead, 
thanij^hCr, and Went out. 

Th% GeaeneyetremUin^ wrote; — 

“ Cwmasr Ha^ic&,-^You lomwhowhauch my husband 
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respects you. Three weeks of separation, ivhieh Jte us’ 
have appear^ an age, have made you forget. Come, we 
await you ; your return will he a reaiy^#e. — Csi3srjiTiBr».’* 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOHHESB BEASO . 

As Maurice had informed General Santerre the preceding 
evening, he was seriously ill whilst he kept his chamber. 
Louis in his daily visits had made use of every argument 
to induce him to enter into some amusements $ but 
Maurice continued obstinate. There are some maladies 
we do not desire to heal. On the 1st of June he arrived 
towards one o’clock. 

“ Is there anything particular going on to-day,” askcvl 
Maurice, that you are so superb ?” . 

Indeed, Louis was most splendidly attired. The 
“ bonnet rouge,” the ‘‘ carmagnole,” and the tri-colored 
girdle, ornamented with two instruments, then called the 
“ cruets of the Abb6 Maury,” but which before and since 
have been honestly termed pistols. 

” In the first place,” said Louis, ” it is generally the 
breaking of the ice of the Bironde which is in train for 
execution; but the drum beats. At this moment, for 
example, the ‘ bonnets rouges * chafe upon La Place du 
Carrousel ; then, in particular, there is a grand solemnity 
to which I invite you after to-morrow.” 

” But what is there to-day ? You came to seek me, do 
you say P” 

Yes ; to-day we have the rehearsal.” 

“ What rehearsal ?” 

” Why, the rehearsal of tliis great solemnity.” 

Mon cher,” said Maurice, ” you know that it is now 
e^t days since 1 last went out, consequently t am igno- 
rant ot everything, and therefore the more require to be 
fully informed.” , 

What I Have I not told you P” ‘ ^ 

You have told me nothing.” " 

“ First, you already know, we had suppres^; * 
some time past, and bav'e replaced it by the /Supreme 
Being.*” 

«Yefl; Ikno^aUthat.” 
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l^ieu, it seems they have found out one thing ; that 
the ^B^preihe Being* was a Moder4 a Bolandist, and, in 
short, a Qirondin/* 

“ Do not make a jest of anything iholy, Louis ; yon 
know I do not like it.** 

“ What would you have, mon cher ? it is necessary to 
accord with the age. 1 like the ancient God well enough ; 
first, because 1 am accustomed to it. As for the * Supreme 
Being,* it appears he has been really wrong, and since he 
has been above, everything has been playing at eross-pur- 
poses, consequently our legislators have decreed his down- 
fall.** Maurice shrugged his shoulders. 

Shrug your shoulders as much as you please,** said 
Louis, but now we are going to worship the ‘ Goddess 
Reason.*** 

“ And are you engaged in all these masquerades ?’* said 
Maurice. 

** Ah ! mon ami, if you know the Goddess Reason as 1 
know her, you would be one of her warmest partisans. 
Listen ; I wish you to know her, and will present you to 
her.** 

A truce with all this folly. I am out of spirits, you 
well know.** 

“ The very thing, inorbleu ; she will enliven you ; she 
is a nice girl. Ah ! but you know the austere go^ess 
whom the Parisians wish to crown with laurels, and pro- 
menade about in a gilded paper chdbr I It is Guess.” 

“ How can I guess ?” 

**It is Arthemise.*’ 

** Arthemise !” said Maurice, taxing his memory in vain 
to recollect the name. 

Yes ; a handsome brunette, with whom I formed an 
acquaintance last year at the ball at the Opera ; by the 
same tchen, you came to sup with us,- and made her tipsy.*’ 

^ Ah 1 jresV’ said Maurice, I remember now. It is 
her, kit?” 

' tlie best chance. 1 presented her to the con- 

iil the Therm^yles have pomised me their 
votes,' & tiiree days the general election will take |^lace. 
To-day enjoy the preparatory dinner, to-day we spill 
the wipe of Ohampagne,; perhaps after to-morrow we may 
spill blood t Let them spill what the^ like, Arfchemese 
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ibetme, we^wtll help tfo put on her tunfe.” " , V' 

^VThankfl ; but 1 have always enteitabsed a rs^ugi^ee 
for things of this sort.” 

** To robe goddesses ? Peste ! mon oher, you are 
otdt to please. Let me see $ if that does mot suit yoia, I 
will put it on, and you shaB take it off.” i , 

^^Xiouis* I am and not only out of spidts, tot |he 
gaiety of otb^ makes me miserable.” 

*‘Ah! that is it! You frighten me, ^ou 

neither laugh nor dght. Are you hy any olm^oe 
in some plot?” 'r U.r 

“Me? Would to God !” - 

“ You ought to say, Would to the Goddess ]^eason T- 

“ Leave me, Louis ; I cannot, and will not, go out. -< 1 
am in bed, and there let me rest in peace.” 

Louis scratched his ear. 

« Well,” said he, “ I see how it is.” 

“ What do you see ?” 

That you wait for the goddess Reason.” 

“ Corbieu I” cried Maurice, “ spiritual friends are very 
troublesome. Go, or 1 shall utter a few imprecations on 
you and your goddess.” 

“ Charge ! — Charge 1” 

Maurice raised his hand to curse him, when he was in- 
terrupted by his official, who at this moment entered, 
bearing in his hand a letter for the citizen his broths. 
“ Citizen Agricola,” isaid Louis, “you enter at an unfor- 
tunate moment. Your master was about to become 


superb.” Maurice let fall his hand, which he listlessly ex- 
tended for the letter ; but the instant he bad touch^ it 
he started ; and having eagerly examined both the seal and 
handwriting, grew very pale in the anticipatbh of bad 
tidings, and broke the seal hastily. 

” Oh ! our interest is awakened at last»” said LouH 
setestome.” . ■ v ' “ r 

Maurice heard him not ; his whirie 
the 'fdur lir^s cf Gehcvieve. Se ' reltCim' 
three or four times ov^ ; a^d then lairing 
at Louis like a man qmte stupili^. ’ ; ^ 

“ Diablo !” said Louis $ theinglit ^f ^ 
makes all fierce fSfeling subsidb,^^ . ^ ^ " 



htbet for ^e fifth mi a hm oi 
eufu^ied bk tb$ mc^Uture di^pearei^ from ^ 
his llfid a 4^P sigh relieved hid breast & then forget* 
ting at once his illness wod attendipnt treaknesa, he leapt 
from his bed. ' 

« My dothes !^* cried he to the astonished ofBoial j mj 
dotl^^ my dear Agesilas. Qb, my dear Ifouis—iny pooi 
Louil^ I Wilj attend you every day. Indeed I did not ex- 
pect or hope for this. Here ; my white trousers or iVilled 
shiri^ that they may dress my hair and shas^e me.'* 

The ^oid'^tened to execute the orders of Maunce. 

‘‘ Ah^ iiouist** cried the young man, I never till this 
moment knew what happiness meant.’* 

“ My poor Maurice,” said Louis^ “ I think you require 
the visit 1 recommended to you.** 

“ Oh! my dear friend, pardon me; for truly reason has 
ibrsaken me.” 

Then I offer you mine,” sdd l40uis, laughing at his 
own ^ yrable pun. 

Th^JBWUL surpassing thing was, Maurice laughed also. 
His, present happiness rendered this easy. 

This was not ajl* “ Wait,” said he, cutting some orange 
blossom from a tree in full hloom ; present this from me 
to the worthy widow of Mansole.” 

A la bonne heure 1” said Louis ; ** in consideration of 
your gallantry, I pardon you. Then it appears to me you 
are absolutely in love, and 1 always, feel profound respect 
for its unfortunate victims.” 

Yea, 1 am in love,” said Maurice, and his heart dilated 
with joy^ I am in love ; and now, since she loves me, I 
. may dechu^ it ; for since the has recalled me, must she not 
love me, Louis P” 

^ Dou^lesa,” cbmplaoently I'eplied the adorer of. the 
goddess Beason ; but take care, Maurice, .iba^ the fashion 
in whig% you ^k^this makes mo fear for you,” 

^ hra^1^*^'inied Maurice, clapping his hands ; then 

descended tlm stairs four at once, 
towards' the well-known old Hue 

than I th^Ht him,^* said Louis, in his 
turn rather a corner 

Arii^heiiis^:wa8rw;i^ ' 
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Hardl3r had Lottis and his orange hlaaaom ariiVBd a^lia 
"line Saint Honor6, when a crowd of you^ citiz^^ to 
whom be bad been accustomed to adsninist^ either hides 
or halfpence, according to the humour he happened to be 
in, res^ctfully followed him — mistakmg him, no doubt, 
for one of those virtuous individuals' to whom St. Just had 
proposed they should offer the white robe and a b.ui)ph of 
orange blossoms. As the every moment increased 

in numb®Ps-^for even at tnis epoch a virtuous man was a 
rare sight to behold — there were several thousand young 
citizens present when the bouquet was offered to A^be- 
mise, a homage which made several other ^ Beai^s” who 
had joined the ranks very ill with side headache heat day. 
It was on the same evening the famous song was 
lated through Paris: — 

Long life to 'Goddess Esason — 

The pure, clear dawn of day.’* 

And as it has arrived thus far without any knowledge of 
the author — a fact which has exceedingly exorcised the 
sagacity of the revolutionary historian — we have almost 
. the audacity to affirm it was composed for la belle Arthe- 
mise by our poetical friend, Hyacinthe Louis. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

TUB PEODIGAL CHILE. 

Maiteicb could not have been quicker, had he even pos- 
sessed wings. The streets were crowded, but Maurice 
only remarked tbe crowd as it retarded his course ; it -was 
said every where that the Convention was sitting; that the 
ms^esty of tbe people was offended through the representa- 
tives, whom they prevented from coming out ; and of this 
there seemed some probability, as the tingling of the t%|yj|3 
was heard, and the thunder of tbe cannon sauudi^an 
alarm. But whak at' this moment, to Maurice, 
either the tocsin or the cannon ? Wliat cared whetlmr 
the depurifs were Or were not able to come out,? wh^ the 
prohibition did not extend to him ? So he qui^ken^^is 
pace, that was all. . While yonning, he pictured to timielf 
Genevieve waiting ^ tlie littie whadew ov^fl^okhtg the 
garden, in order to see him, and that she woiM pesmeive 
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Iiifn Ip3 tiien her amil^ more than ■ehaming 

Hm bac^ again« Dkmer 4 !^ waa no 
doiibit illumed! of thia happy« return, and #oulJ tender 
him his eotfrse U^e hsftid, so frank and Ipyal iii its greet- 
ings. He. loved Sixmer; now, even bis love almost ex- 
tended to Moran^, with his bla(k locks and his ^men 
spectacles, beliind which he fancied he could see the fitter 
of his hp^ant but saturnine eyes. He loved the whole 
world, fmr he was happy, and would willingly have showered 
flowers on fhe heads of all mankind, that they might be 
as haj^y. as Hisns^f* But fmr once he was deceived. > Poor 
Maunce l ke .deo^ved himself, as a man generally does 
when Ite reckons according to his wishes. 

Instead of the sweet smile awaiting Maurice, which was 
to receive him when he would be seen from afar, Genevieve 
hod determined on meeting Maurice with the most distant 
politeness — a feeble rampart with which to oppose the 
torrent that threatened to invade her heart. She had re- 
tired to h^ chamber on the first floor, and did not intend 
coming down till sent for. Alas ! she also deceived herself. 
Dixmer alone was not deceived ; he waSbbed for Maurice 
through a wired lattice, and smiled ironically. Morand 
was gravely occupied in dyeing black some tails which ai*o 
placed on white cat-skin to imitate ermine. 

Maurice pushed open the little door of the alley, to enter 
unceremonioittly through the garden, as of old ; the door 
opening produced a peculiar sound, which indicated the 
arrival of Maurice. 

Genevieve, who had staf^oned h^self behmd the closed 
window, stoted, and let fall the curtaia she had drawn on 
one side. 

The first sensation experienced by Maurice on entering 
his firiend^S house was disappointment. Hot only was 
Genevieve absent from the window on the ground-floor, 
but on entering the little " salon” where he had uttered 
his last adi^, he found no one, and was compelled to an- 
noimeaJ^p^f»nsi^ an absence of three weeks’ duration had 
him kto a strimger. His heart was oppressed. 

Tt was l^ first saw. He came for- 

waid, iii^^mbraQed hiia with e^lamations of joy. 

in vak to 

iimie to but befiftre riie had pro- 

t 



i^eiofy siiiqpd the blood i^oeisd t^ beAelrp|l^ii- 
^€0 sibw < 3 ^^ 109 ^ lippeftf m the shadow ol^ lie tie 

ISvanced tovrards tief smiHeg, intending to;^^ 
a&dtheo only p^eived Itow sadly she 
on her part noticed with anxiety the fraine of 

Maurice, and his ierered look of wild . 

" You are here, then, monsieur, silid she^ in a ^|ee rf 
which ahe could not subdue the emotion, ' ^ ; 

She had determined to address him wi^ pedbdt 
ference. 

“ Bonjour, Citiam Maurice; why haye 
80 rare of late P” / ^ 

TMs fickleness appeared more strange stiB to ; 

and now what a shadow was east uphn all* 

Dijcmer cut short this examination, and put an e^d to 
all reciprocal reproaches by ordering dinner to be serried : 
it was nearly two o’clock. They passed into the d 
manger^ where Maurice saw a cover was placed foi* Jliiw. 
Then the Citizen Morand arrived, dressed in tim same ches- 
nut-coloured coat and waistcoat — he always wore his green 
spectacles — and white frilled shirt. 

Maurice was so affectionately disposed iio all present, 
that ’while assembled before bim be dismissed the Suspicions 
and fears which intruded themselves upon his mind when 
absent from them. In short, what probability was there 
that Genevieve loved this little chemist ? He was ii^ love, 
and in consequence a fool to allow such folly to enter into 
his head. 

Berides, the moment was badly chosen for Jealousy. 
Maurice carried within his waistcoat pocket 'Genevi^e*s 
last letter, and his heart, bounding with joy, bett be-, 
neath it. Generieve had recovered her serenxty. 

There is this j^uKarity in the organizatii^n bf women, 
that the present is able to efface all Sues of the 
distances all fears for the future. Gi^evieire i^lt hipjy, 
having resumed her self-command ; that is, tcf sh^me- 
eame calni and. dignified, though stiB 
which Maurice had not the requisitOiskill to 
Louis would have found ^hb etpk&^on in*^^Parnyi^*^ in 
“ Berlin,** ^ the flentil ^ 

turned qpc 4 th^ Goddess Reabcu. &Sof tfe 
and the new mode cff worsh^ weib pisbririi^g tO|dcbbf 



U sboaid not toe been parry 
to ieijflpil Mau* 
but €boe»^i;^e > Q6Pgnrm i in the 
opin^^c^ to toto^> whilst ha iwg^td wSSTEotk with 
astonishii^nt^ w^derin^ that paiaiotism could bo fj^ mis- 
lead a fCiwiUa ao^ like I^mer, and a womn of so poetical 
and rekwad a nabm as Gewievieve. Horaml developed the 
theoff «if lemala poUtieianSi JIc cited Hieo^ie de 
]|Crechwl/* the, become of ikie Kbih ai Augnst, and Ma- 
dame. Srfiw^ of the Girondins. Then, en 

|Wi|to*.bB kntoedouti^ These 

w^!i^ amik. It was, however, a cruel joke 

ag^to these female patriots, that they were latterly termed 
^*tbe leeeto of the ^illotina/’ 

Ah f Citizen Maurice/* said Dixmer, “ we respect pa- 
triotism, even when it is mistaken.** 

^ Aa fev me/* said Maurice, as far as I know of pa- 
trioitoi, I always find the women sufficiently good patriots, 
if not too high aristocrats.** 

** You are quite right/* said Morand ; /* and as for myi 
self, I frankly confess I consider a woman very contemp-i 
til^ when she affects the demeanour of a man, and a manj 
a coward, unwoiihy of the name, when he insults a woman,/ 
even were she hia bitterest enemy.” 

, Morand was gradually drawing Maurice on to delicate 
ground. Maurice, on his ride, replied bv an affirmative 
sign. The lists being opened, Dkmer, like the sounding 
herald, add^— 

**0&e moment, one moment, Citizen -Morand; you 
except, I hope, those women who are known enemm of 
the natioii ?’* 

A silence of some moihentg succeeded this parry ahd 
thrust” the response Of Morand and ^er sigh eff 
Maurice ^at intwnrupted Gie sUen<^. 

^ to nsexcept no-one,*' said he, sadly ; those females 
who tore, tooues ^ the nation are now, it appe^s 

to 

aihide to the prisoners of the Temple; to the 
Aua^^to rister and daughter of Ch^P** cried Dkto’ 

yoimg l^^^^^ It has been said 

i2 
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it, dicing this «ii£tpenfie> the w«f9 

iutlc^nted in liis breast. 

“ Just so,^’ saidM^urk^; it is of I 
Who?” sfiidHoraud. •‘Is what they »iiy them 
truef” 

“ What do they say ?” demat^d the yoiiBg man. 

That tlie prisoners are cruelly msjtreated, sometimes 
even by those whose duty it is to prote^ them/* * ;‘ 

“ There " are indmdus^s/’ said Maimoo, “ wh#; do not 
deserve the name of men. There are some cowSafds who, 
totally deficient in real comage,, retain, a desire to torture 
the vanquished, in ordmr to pexeuade theinselrei|:th«4|ihey 
are the conquerors.” 

•• You are not one of those men, Maurice, 1 am quite 
certain,” said Genevieve. 

“ Madame,” replied Maurice, “ I who now speak to you* 
1 have mounted guard near the scaffold on which perished 
the late King. My drawn sabre in my hand, I was pre- 
pared to slay any who attempted to rescue him. Not- 
withstanding, on his approach 1 removed my hat, and 
turning towards my men said — ^ Citizens, I here warn you 
that the man who first insults the King receives my sabre 
through his body.* And I defy a^y one to assert that a 
single shout was heard to proceed from my company. 
Fi'oni my hand first enunciated those ten thousand placards 
affixed to the walls of Paris after the King’s return from 
Yinceunes : — ‘ Whoever acknowledges the King shall be 
Hogged. Whoever insults the King shall be hung.’ 

“Well,” continued Maurice, without noticing the fearful 
effect his woi'ds had produced on his listeners, “ well, 1 
liave proved to you that I am a frank, good patriot, that 1, 
hato all kings and their partisans. Yet 1 declare, not- 
withstanding my opinion, which is nothing short of a 
deep conviction, that, notwithstanding the certainty 1 feel 
that the AustfiiiQ is in a great measure ibe cause of the 
misenes that desolate France, never, never shall jwny man, 
let kim be who he may, even Santerre himiself^mBult the 
ex-queen in mj presence.” 

“CitizeUy” said Pixmer, shaking his head as If he dis- 
approved of so much hardihood, “ ai^ y<Hi aware you 
ou^ht to be very sure of us ^befere you ^lese 

thmgs in our presence?” ' I ? 





^ evary one, IBSxmer ; mi I wi8 

add, si^ jm^a|is^^|>er^ on the same scaffold as her 
hnshaiEid^ %ciii i am n^ one to inspire a woman with tear, 
and I mpeet all those who are w^er than myseff.” 

^^And the Queen, Monsieur Maurice demanded 
Genevieve, timidly ^ “ has she sometimes evinced her sense 
of thM delicacy, to which she is so little accustomed F** 

^The prisoner has thanked me sever^ times for my 
coh^dimttoU&r her, Madame.** 

*^Then ahe must witness your turn to guard with 
pleaaufh F** 

** I believe she doesj Madame,** replied Matinee. 

‘^Then,” said Morand, tremulous as a woman, “ since 
you have confessed to what no one can now doubt — that 
is to say, a generous heart — ^you will not persecute the 
child any more F” 

^*Me!** said Maurice; ^‘ask the infamous Simon the 
wdght of the arm of the municipal before whom he had 
the audacity to beat tbe little Capet.’* 

This answer produced a spontaneous movement at 
Dixmer’s taide. All the guests rose res|^tfully ; Maurice 
alone remained seated, and did not imagine he elicited 
this mark of admiration. 

WhUt is the matter F” said he, astonished, 
thought some one called from the manufactory,** 
said Dixmer. 

" No,” said Genevieve ; “ at first I thought so, too ; but 
we are miatalmn.*’ And every one resumed their seats. 

^*Ab! it is you,i;hen, Citizen Maurice,” said Morand 
in a tremukms voice, "who are the municipal so much 
talked about, and who so nobly defended a child.’* 

"Talked about F” said Maurice, with a almost 

suhbme. 

^ Toui^isa noble heart,** said Morand, rising ftom the 
talSe. ^at he might give way to his feelings he retired 
to Wto^^tory as if some pressing business there 
awaited him. 

"Yes, dfem,** replied Dixmer, " they do speak about 
it, and it idiOuld be said thaj^ all those possessed with 
gi^rous hearts applaud without knowing you.” 

^ ,And kA huh remain untoiown,” said Genevieve. ^The 
glory he ^ would allure would he replele with danger.” 
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eaciji bad isontributed bia word of dkd 

B^aibilitj. l!li^abiui nearly b^a ihe 

chapter xvii; 

inK mh^bs. 

At the moment they left the table Ditmi^ wkjlt ijcdd th^ 
his ^t^xy w^aited him in his study; fie 
&elf to Mauiiee, besides^ he was acoust^ed td^leay^ Mm 
thus; and proceeded to attend his man of 
was negoidaiang for the purchase of a s^all do 

la Oorderie, facing the garden of the Temple. It was 
rather, as to the rest, a ruin than a house that filxOter 
was purchasing, for the actual basement Was in a state of 
dilapidation, but it was his intention to rebuM it- The 
bargain had not been delayed with the pre^rietor; tbait 
same morning the notary had seen him and ^reOd to pay 
19,500 livres. Ho therefore brought the agreement fijr 
signature, and came to receive the requisite motiey for the 
purchase, as the proprietor would that day clear out the 
building, that the workmen might commence operations on 
the morrow. 

The contract signed, Dixmer and Morand acemnpanied 
the notary to the Kue de la Corderie, to view this new 
acquisition, for they had purchased without seeing it. 
It was a house situated near where No. 20 now Stands — 
three stories in heigd^t, and surmounted by a curved roof. 
The lower part at one time had been let to a Wine-mcr- 
chant, and contained some most excellent cellara^. 

The proprietor, above all things, vaunted hxs cellars : 
they ' wire the best part of tho house. Dimmer and 
Morand appeared to attach very little interest to th^ 
cedars, yet both, as if from mere li^itencss, "^cended 
wiitb the pro^etor into what he called his vaul^^ 

An exeeption to th^ genei’al rule, ho had nbi ekagf^- 
rated. The cellars were magnificent, one of jbetU ex- 
tended under the Bue de la Corderie, and . this 

cellar they Cotdd hear the^vorbjjjgg roll uver beads. 

Dixmer and Morand did notf^jmSr to appre^*^ ibib ad^ 
^antu^. They even spdre of filling tlk^ 
tba^ howovar ebnveni^t they might be w % Wiis^ 
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to ooibujpjr the whole of the 
they viisil^d the dtet, second, 
and tlaid^'stca'yV &m the third they eomjJetely oirer^ 
lookad^ ^e, gam^ of the ITemple. It was, as usual, in 
vaded by the National Gtiai^, who enjoyed this privilege, 
^ee the Queen never walked there now. Bixmer s^nd 
Uor^d reopgmsed their friend, the Widow Plumeau, 
w^ her,u%tt^ aotdvity, doing the honours of her eantine, 
bnt doubtWs th^ anxiety to be in their turn remembered 
by^ her wkS not very great, as they kept themselves con- 
cept bei^sd the proprietor, while be ea^tiat ed on the 
advanta^ of this view, at once so variedand agreeable. 
The purchaser th^ wished to see the roof. The pro- 
prietor, doubtless, was unprepared for this emergency, since 
he had not got the key, but, influeneed by the bundle of 
papers of assignment shown him, he descended to search 

hx it. 

1 was not deceived,” said Moratid, and this house 
will answer our purpose exactly.” 

“ And what do you say to the vaults ?” 

** That it is an interposition of Providence, which will 
spare us two days* labour at least.” 

Bo 3 "ou think it may be in the direction of th® 
canine?” 

It inclines a little to the left, but that is of no eon* 
scqni^e.” 

** But,” vwdd Bixmer, ** how will you.be able to fddow 
your subt^Tanean line with the certainty of its tei* 
minaSng where you wish ?” , 

“ Best sasured,” said Morand ; “ that is my afiair.” 

If we were every day to give a signal from hero that 
we ars wa^i^?” 

But from the platform ihe Queen could not see it, fbt 
the curvj^rcKjfs imina are less in height than the platform> 
andyetl'^ubtit.” - 

“ Nevei mind,” said Bixmer, “ either Maury or Tottlun 
may see aii'^eniog somewhere, and they will ii^non the 
Qdafii*” ■ 

tied severallEnots in A white eidico ctir- 
tat% kmkwardaand lofWiwd^ before the wmdow 
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^l-hen botb, equally imimti^t to tti0; 
tike ^^prktor’s return on the staireaBe^ ^vtn|^ wt iki^ 
tiie door, iKkt wishiug to afibrd the wo^by . mik$ H fflght ol 
his waving curtain. ' 

^^6 roofs, as Morand hadforeseeuy did teach the 
height of the summit of the ’fewer. 

This w'ES at once an advantage and disadvantage. A 
difficulty, because they could not comnmnicatis by 1ii0s 
with the Queen, and an advantage, because the v^ 
impracticability alone disarmed all suspicion. 

The highest houses were naturally the objects of tho 
strictest surveillance. 

" It is necessary, either by means of Toulikii,l£attry^ or 
Tison’s daughter, to find some way tp tell her to l^p 
upon the watch,” murmured Hixmer. 

I have thought of that,” said Morand. ^ 

They descended ; the notary waited in the salon with 
the contract signed. 

^*Itis all right,” said Dixmer; ‘‘the house suits me, 
so hand over to the proprietor the sum of 950,000 livres in 
payment, and let him give a receipt.” 

The proprietor did so, first sorupolously counting the 
money. 

** You understand, Citizen,” said 2>ixmer, “ ihc principal 
clause, that the house must be vacated this evaiing ; lhat, 
in short, I must put the workmen in to*morrow.” 

“Well, Citizen, I agree to do so; you can take the 
keys this evening at eight o’clock ; all will bo f];ce.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Dixmer, “ but did you not tell me, 
Cif^en notary^ there was a way out leading into the Buc 
Porte-Foinf” 

.“Yes, Citizen,” said the proprietor; “but I had it 
closed ; for having only one official, the poor devil had 
too much fatigue, being obliged to wateh both doors. But 
it ,is so fastened up that at any time it can be re-opened in 
two hours at leart- Would you wish to convince your* 
selves, citizens f” 

“Thanks, it is not necessary,” said “J 

attach no Importance to this way out $ it is useless to me*^ 

They then both left, hai^ng the third ttmet^nhid^ 
the landlord of his promise the apartm^ts be 
empty at .right V<^dc that evenings At '•nhso 



,1^ fiTd or fine meo ai a 41fi- 
ta^^ ,^ i^mi ocmfofiion reigoiog in PaHs, 

TO anjr i^ce» Tkej both onte^ first. The 

}aiMlord jEe{»t hw #ord$ the house iras totally empty. 
H^iey chmA the sh^ters with the greatest oare, sounded 
the bzideworky stoiek the steel, mi lighted some wax 
eandles^ which Moraad carried in hts pocket. Tten one after 
arot^&er the skmenentered. These were the ordinary 
guests of the master tanner, the same contrabandists who 
one evening wished to kQl Maurice, but had now been 
converted into his friends. They dosed the doors, and 
descended into the vaults. This vault, so contemptuously 
i^ted. during the day, had become this evening the most 
important part of the house. Having first stopped up 
eveiy crevice through which a curious eye might penetrate 
to the interior, Mt^d placed a cask upright, and began 
to trace geometrical lines upon a piece of paper laid upon 
it with a stick of chalk. While he was thus engaged, his 
companions, conducted by Dixmer, left the house, following 
the Bue de la Corderie, and at the corner of the Eue de 
Bennie, stopped before a covered carriage. In this car- 
riage was a man, who silently distributed fo each one the 
instrument of a pioneer, to one a spade, to another a mat*^ 
took, to this one a lever, ta that a pickaxe ; each man 
concealed his under his riding coat or mantle. The miners 
retraced the road to the small bouse, and the carriage dis- 
appearedU Morand had finished his calculation. He went 
straight to an angle of the cave. “ There, said he, ** dig.** 

Ato tins work of deliverance immediately eommen^. 

The situation of the unhappy prisoners in the Temple 
became daily more serious and hourly more wretched. 
For an instant Madame Eliaabetb and Madame Boyal had 
indulge^ aome hope. The municipals Toulun and Lepe^, 
touched compassion for the ^i^st prisoners, hsd 
evin<$ed some interest in them. At first little habituated 
to the maricfi of sympathy, the poor women wmefiospicious, 
but suspicion ceases to exist with hope. Besides, what 
now could happen to tfaeQu^n, separate from her son by 
a prison, <1&om her husband b^ death. To follow kim <^ 
thesoa^ld, thisidea bad possessed her ibr some time, and 
she finislM Iw beoimiing acOnstomed to it. The firet time 
TeidimiTOd £«^re on guard^ths^^^oerii 
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titittlarljf jequertod, if tW ' 

ih 0 f would 

df the kinj^. was puttii^ 
te$t» Lepetre had assisted at the eaceoa^Mf 
the ord^ of the f^en. The Que^demaiid^.^eJoiil^? 
ooataining the ic^rt of the exeeutidu. Lepe^ loromised 
to bring them when next on gnaid^. it woold be his ton 
again in three weeks. In the king’s tizne the^r bad iSi^4)e 
Temple four mnmcipals; #te king 4ead^ 4he^ hadi^enily 
three» one to watoh during the day, two dming the n^t. 
Then Toulun and l^epetre invented a stratagto that toy 
might always keep wateh together gt nights ^e hodrs 
of guard were arranged thus: toy vm>te one ba|i^<^ 
“day,” on two others “night.” S^h drew his b^ist 
from a hat, and chanoe decided to flight wateh. 
time that Toulun and Lepetre were on guard th^ 

“day” on three ballots, and presented the hat to the 
snunicipal they wished to dispossess, and he, thrusting his 
hand into the improvisatory, unnecessarily draw forth a 
hsllot on which was inscribed “ day.” They then destrojred 
the other two, muimuring against the hazard whieh always 
decreed them the most wearisome watch of the two, that 
is to say, the night. When the Queen was sure of her 
guards she corresponded with the Chevalier de Maison^ 
Bouge. Then an escape was attempted, but the atto|»t 
was arrested. The Queen and Madame Elizabeth were to 
dee disguised as municipal odicers, with cards that wc^d 
be provided for th^. 

.As to to two ddldren, — ^that is to say, Madame Royal 
and the young Dauphin, toy had ^marked tot toman 
who came io nght the lamps of the Temple was always 
accompanied by two children, the same age appar®®*^^ 
to Princess Boyal and to Dauphin. It was, toretoe, 
arranged tot Tur», of whom we have previoa% 
spoken, should dress nimself as a lamplighter^ and carry 
away to pA<lihe imd princess. We wiQ mention^ in a few 
words who Tai^y was. Turgy was an old waito of to 
King’s, intoduc^ the Temple with part of ^to fi»m% 
from to T^dkaies, for the King had at tot beei^p^rini^bi^ 
a wdhappe^ted taMe.^ I^e tot mon&thb^^osisitoatto 
cost to,natto thiity orfin^y thootod^fe^ toy 

easUy be un<totoAto^rod||ility cosid 



'isificaB^serVfiiht only waa 
mm waa Torgy. mis jiatttrally tho 
iMiii|iik^,^a<3^^ luebwem t^o psmk$TB and their 

j^a^kaa^ibr Turgy ms Emitted to ^/out, and conae- 
qoantiy was enabled to forward th^ir letl^s, and intro- 
dim the replies* These bidets wef« genemlly twisted 
leOMfiiid the stom>ers of the mrafoB^ ed&tainmgthe tniik of 
to the <)uden and Madame Elizabeth, 
were written in lemoti*juice, and perfectly illegible, 
till held near the fire. All was prepared for their escape, 
when one day Tisdn lighted his pipe with the paper stopper 
af As the paper burned, the writing beeatne 

inatiintly extinguished the halfiburnt paper, 
Slid carried the rofnaining fragment to the cotmcil ^ the 
l^mple, when, beii^ held hear the fire, they could only 
read a few disjointed words, the other part being burnt to 
ashes* They could merely recognise the handwriting of 
the Queen; . Tison being questioned, mentioned some slight 
marlm of attention and sympathy he fancied he had ob- 
served on the pdrt of Lepetre and Toubjin. They were 
immediately denounced to the municipality, and allowed 
no more to enter the Temple. Turgy remained. But 
sm^icioii was now excited to the highest degree. The 
princesses were never left a moment ^one. All commu- 
nioa^on with tlw exterior was now utterly impossible. 

Elizabeth had one day given Turgy a gold-han^ 
died knife to clean, which she used for cutting her fruit. 
Tuiigy^. suspecting something, opened the blade, and in the 
han^ fimhd a letter. This letter contained an alphabet 
of «%nB. He returned the knife to Madame iBlizabetb; 
but a iminicipal then present prevented him; and, in his 
the knife, opened the blade ; but &rtunately 
the letter was no l^c^er there. The municipal^neverthe- 
le«i oonfiseated the knife. It was at that time the ihde- 
fatigS^ble OhevaUer do Maison4tougc dreamed of this 
second atbmpt, winch they intended to caiTy into execu- 
tion by nmtis of the house which Bi&mer hsm purcha^. 
T%s pirh^em, however, by degrees bad now teat all hote 
That dajr tite Queen, temMhy the noise in the streiH^, 
wjybhJseAs^ and learmng these 

we#e <d»s n^usai^ of w the last 
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Gm^dins d«ttd, toyal &mUy test 4}i^ 
agvnst the Convention. ^ ' 

At seven Veloek the supper ufas served^ The mtmhnpals 
exmined every pliEdie lie lumal, luifolded e^ n^kbi Biio 
eessivdy, seeded tiie btead, the one with n fork, the 
other with his dhgers, and i^neluded by breaking in^ 
pieces the maic^ooiis and walnuts, for fear any letter sliKnid 
reach the prisoners^ These precautions being conclucMl» 
the royal fatnily were invited to their meal in thoiie 
words — 

Widow of Capet, you may eat.” • 

The Queen shook her head, si^ifying she wao Aot 
gry. But at this moment Madame Boyal advanced, 
to embrace her mother, and whispered, ^ ' 

^^Seat yourself at table, Madame. 1 fancied Turg^ 
made a sign.” 

The Quoen, tremblingly, raised her head. Turgy was 
opposite to her. The napkin laid over his left arm, and 
with his right hand he touched his eye. She immediately 
rose, without any further obj^on, and iesumed her usual 
place at table. ^ The two municipals assisted at their meids^ 
being strictly prohibited from leaving the priuc^es alone 
for an instant with Turgy. The feet of the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth met, and pressed each other under tbe 
table. As the Queen was seated opposite Turgy, not one 
of his gestures escaped her notice ; besides, th^ were ail 
so natural, that th<^ neither could nor did inspire the mu* 
nici|mls with any suspicion whatever. At the removal of 
tlm supper the same precautions were used as before; the 
smallest pieces of bread wei-e broken and examined. After 
which, Turgy went out first, the two municipals following ; 
the woman Tisou remained. This woman had beeome 
ferocious since her separation from her daughter, of whose 
fate she was totally ignorant. Every time ^ Qu^ 
lavished a eax^s on Madame Boyal, it threw her into an 
excess of rage almost bordering on frenzy; so much so, 
that the queen, who < so well understood the gdeft of a 
mother, often denied herself this consolation,^ now, alas} 
tlte only one left her, of pre&dng her daughter to heart. 

IHson came now to seek for his wife, who, at fopst 
declared site would not leave till Capotes wifo waa in boA^ 



"‘JW; 

Qoeen good lugfat, 

fui^ «9(kt^^ Who Qaooaojid prineens hani^ 

also rel^^, ^Kioii’s wife took the oandle and went ouC 
The^npicipalB htd already thrown themselves upon their 
beds in tW eonidor. ^e moon, pale visitant of the uu- 
h^py pri^esaes, glided by the opening of ^the first house, 
casting a diagonal ray across the window at the foot of 
tlie *'Qaeai”s lied.^ For an instant everything remained 
calm and silent in idle chamber, then a domr turned softly 
mi its bulges, a . shadow passed over the rays of the moon, 
and approached the Queen — it was Madame Blkabeth. 

“ l>id you see it ?** said she in a whisper. 

“ Yes,” replied* the Queen. 

And you understood it P” 

So weB, that I dare not believe it.” 

Let us see, repeat the signs.” 

Firat, then, he touched his eye to indicate he had 
some news for us ; then he passed his napkin from his left to 
bis right, by that he meant to say, they were occupied in 
our deliverance. Then he put his hand to his face, to 
signify t)mt the expected aid would reach us from the in- 
terior, and not from a stranger; then when^you asked him 
not to lorget the milk of almonds to-morrow, lie made two 
knots in his pocket-handkerchief. Thus it is again the Che- 
valier de Maison-Bouge — noble-hearted man that he is.” 

. “ It is he,” said Madame Elizabeth. 

“Arc, you asleep, my child?” demanded the Queen. 

“ IJo, ma mere,” replied Madame Boyal. 

“ IJsen pray for you know who.” 

Madame Elizabeth quietly regained her chamber, and 
for some minutes during the silence of the night, the soft, 
sweet vcice of the youthful princess might be heard 
addressing her prayer to God. It was at that moment, 
at a sigmd from Morand, the first stroke of the pickaxe 
sounded in the small house at Bue de la Corderie. 

CHAPTEE XVIII, 

' osbiTBS. ; 

mtoxication of first ^ippearanoes, Man^ 
was e«:ip^y mu<di disf^ipointed M the. reoepti^^^ 

soUtu^to.ragain imd 
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l(»4‘Or 

4i|^ioD». Btit iski^vieire hf^ 

axA ^d not mtend to allow Min an a fl^ 

bein^ congous of Qxm m^pis #o 

Mf^ess they aff<n^ed Ha^im an:^^^t»d the 

xno^rbw, A. Mnawlhnan of deneviev^’e, no ^t9di>t ore- 
vioiusly inviti^, caibe to oall n|>on her, ,a« 4 Qeneviei^^lbad 
iNetained her. This time there wae nixing ^ be ^ 
oobld not be the Ik^t of OenevioTe^ When leai4^, 
Maurice was requested to escc^ this reiatkm to Sue ^ 
Foimes Saint Victor, where she resided, llnudite went 
away pouting^ but (Genevieve smiled, and he conid^^^^tMa 
smile into a promise. . ^ ^ 

Alasi Maurice deceived liimeelf. ^e neit'di^^ 

2nd of June, that terrible day that witnessed the' ^ 
fall of the Oirondins, Maurice dismissed his^ fri^jad Iioufo, 
who absolutely wish^ to carry him off to the Convention, 
and that he should put everything aside, and aecompaagr 
him to visit his fair friend. The Goddess of Liberty had 
a frightful rival in Genevieve. Maurice found Genevieve 
in her little salon, all grace and amiability, but near her 
was a young femme-do^'Chambre with the trt^olouxed 
cockade, engaged in marking pocket-handkereMefe in the 
angle of the window ; ^he never left her place. 

Maurice knitted his brows, and Genevieve peroelviagbe 
was not in the' best temper possible, redouble her 
assiduities ; but since her amiability was not carried so 
far as to dismiss the young official, he impatieniHy left an 
hour earlier than usual. This might have happened by 
ch^ee, perhaps. Maurice grew patient. The evening, 
besides, mom other causes, was so fearlhl, that lung; as it 
was since he had interested himself in politics, i^e report 
reached even him. It required nothing less ihan the 
downWl of a party who had reigned in Prance, for *ten 
months to withdraw his attention from Ms all ex^roSiiitig 
passion for Genevieve. The next day witnessed the ,imme 
management on the part of Genevieve, and Maurice hsiving 
foreseen this, had arranged his plan. So ten miUntes^af^^ 
his arrival, seeing that the jontg womarij hayii%. 
marking a 

doaen ^ tabM nap^i^M we si^, ^^w 
watch, 




^ W hfit, he iu noi^ii 
imee who hM riaea to watch him 

a^rb^ remflme^ ^ instant speechless, pale ^d 

tremUin^ #ten into her chair, thunderstruck at the 
effect of im At this moment IDixmer entered, 

** Maunee gone said he, with astonishment. 

V Yes, stammered Genevieve* 

**18ut he had only jo«t isrnved/* 

*f He was here a ^quarter of an hour, or nearly so*” 

Then he wiH return ?’* 

I much doubt it.” 

^Iieave.uat, JC%net,” said Dixmer. The f emme-de> 
^mhr b hirii assumed the name from hatred ttT'tliaS Cf 
ISfsS^from .its unfortunatdjr being the same^as that of 
the Ausidan. She rose at the command of her master, 
and quitted the room* 

“ Well, dear Genevieve,” said Dixmer, “ is peace restored 
between you and Maurice ?” 

On the contrary, mon ami, I think we «a"e cooler than 
ever*” 

^ And ihis time* who is to blame P” said Dixmer* 

** Mat^e, without the slightest doubt.'^’*' 

Permit me to judge.” 

'^You cannot guess,” said Genevieve, blushing* 

Why lie is angry P No.^ 

**lt seems to mS) it is some whim about MagnetM” 

** Bah 1 truly ; then you must send the girl away. I will 
not deprive myself of a friend like' Maurice for the sake of 
a femme-do^chambre.” 

” Oh P* said Genevieve, ^^he is not, I think, so angryus 
to require her to be sent away, it will suffice to — . 
^^WhatP^ 

^ Tq exile her from my chamber.” 

^*‘And Mautioe is light,” said Dixrtier ; *4t is you he 
comes to visit, imd not Magnet ; it is thar^ore quite un- 
iiiseessaiy that she should be present.” 

my dear Dixmer/* replied she, regarding her 
hi^barfd' iyith astonishment. 

. f^Grniovieye,” replied Dkm», **^1 hoped to have foiq|ri 
Ih you im^afly who. would rondor m6^ ei^y the tafidt Itt- 
pos^ and/ffnd, that ymir '^ats 

i!6dou£lqi^'dahi^ 1 





al^was arranged 

^Wmence over again. Have Inot 4KaM 
i$k yoM, in your honour ? have t xjibh you that it se 
positively necessary that Maun^eh^d beo^lie oarinend, 
uu»e intimately than before, but less wp^dous than ever. 
Oh ! mon Oieu! these women; are an everlastinii^ obstacle 
to bur projects.” 

But, mon Bleu ! is there no other way f I have^d 
you before, that for a|l our sakes it would be better if 
Monsieur Maurice i^etumed here no nuM*e.” 

Tes, for our sakes, perhaps, but for the sake of tho(^ 
far above us, those for whom we have promised to sax^ce 
our lives, fortune, and happiness, it is necessary that this 
young man should return. Are you aware they begin tp 
suspect Turgy, and talk of placing another servant nel^ 
the queen P*” 

Well, I will send away Magnet.” 

Mon Dieu ! Genevieve,” said Dixmet, with a movement 
of imratience, very unusual with him, ^ why do you speak 
to methus P why stifle the ardour of my ideas by yourown ? 
why strive to createdifficulties where too many aJreadyexist P 
Genevieve, act like an honourable, devoted woman, act as 
you feel you ought to act, I tell you, to-morrow I go out — 
to-morrow 1 take Morand’s place as engineer. 1 shall not 
dine with you, but he will, he has something to ask Mau- 
lice, and will explain io you what it is. What he has to 
request you may ima^ne, Genevieve, is a thing of vital 
import ; it is not only the goal to which we maro^but the 
way leading to it. It is the last hope of that devoted, 
now^minded man, our .protector, to whom we are bound 
to dedicate pur lives.** 

** And for whom I will freely give mine/’ cried Genevieve, 
with enthusiasm. 


Well, this man, Gbnevieve, I cannot tell why, as you 
must have seen, is not loved by Meurioe, by whom^ above 
all things, it is neoess^y he should be respected. In sboiH^ 
from, the bad temp^'^in which you have put Maurice to- 
day, be may perhaps refuse Morand that whi^ W 
imperative we should obtain at any price. Wjllyo^ 
tbat X have tc^ jou, G^b^^ieve, assb^ 
your tact and ddi&y.^ s^tiiheDt f * 

** Oh I Gfi^vieve, 
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jrnle, Its q>eak no more on tins 

“ said, IHxmer, pressing his Ups on his wife's 

fore^ady refl^npon it, and form your resolution.” And 
be weiit out. ' 

** ph 1 moil Bieu ! mon Bleu I” murmured Genevieve, 
witk anguish, “they eompel me to accept ^is love by 
vio^nce, towaards ‘which my whole soul inclines !” 

The next day, as we have already said, was Sunday, It 
was customary in the family of Bixmer, as in all the 
bourgebise families at that period, that the dinner should 
be long^ and more ceremonious on that day than on any 
other. Since their intimacy, Maurice having received a 
general invitation, never omitted to dine with them on 
that day. Although they did not dine till two o'clock, 
Maurice had not arrived at noon. From the manner of 
their parting, Genevieve had almost despaired of seeing 
him. In short, twelve o'clock struck, then half-past, then 
one. It would be impossiUe to describe during this period 
what passed in the heart of Genevieve. She was at first 
dressed with the greatest simplicity ; theitj'leeing that he 
delayed bis coming, she, with a filing of coquetry natut^ 
to the heart of woman, had placed a flower at her side, a 
flower in her hair, and still listened, her heart each moment 
more and more compressed. The dinner-liour had almost 
arrived, aad Maurice had not appeared. About ten minutes 
to two, Genevieve heard the sound of horse’s steps, that 
sound she knew so well. 

^'Oht” med she, his pride could not wrestle against 
his love. He loves me 1 he loves me 1” 

Maurice dismounted, and gave his horse to the gardener, 
desiring htim to remain where he was. Genevieve saw' 
wil^ anxiety that the gardener did not lead the hoi^e to 
the stablei. Maurice on this day looked auperiativriy 
haudsome, A splendid Idack coat, a white ^waistcoat, 
breeches of ohamois leather, designed for limbs after the 
modei of Apollo^ a white cambric stock, and his 
hidr, $ fresli, a beaming face, formed altogeth^ 

a iyi>e beairty. He ente3*ed« As we have 

said, iua fji^enco diJwted the heart of Genevieve, who jre* 
drived |cyii:fflyv “ Ahf” wad, she, hot®ug oiit her 
Irihd, vrith us^^ arefyou i^t 



tile Wirary, ssd^ 

eame tc asi your permissioa te abs^t ^yselll^^^ 
f To absent yoiOTBlfP*^ v ' 

^*Tes» the wedkmfA BM$h» iny 1 &8r^ 

you might ^ait, and would- aoikisc me ot being wanttng m 
^politexie^ therefore eame to make vaf excuses in penmu/^ 
Oetievieve amln felt her be^ wbk within ,t 

“iil men Dieu,^^ cried iflie, **$,n&phDam^ who mfe 
ftOt at home, eounted upon find^ you here on his 
reimn, and desm^ nm to down youv^ 

Ah ! then, mada^e, I oompreh^ your iaaie^ip^ it 
is a command of your husband's; and f not to. gmia 
this. 1 shall never cure mys^ of oonc^t:*’ 

“ Maurice r 

^ Xt is for me, madame, to draw my mfenmee from jupxr 
aetmns rather than your wcards ; it is for me, therefSm, to 
ecmiprebend, that if Bixmer is absent the greater the 
rewion I should not remain. Mis absence would' surriy 
aii^ to your constraint.'' 

Why soP” timidly inquired Genevieve. 

Because you iqq>ear, since my return, sedulous^ to 
avoid me^ because X returned for your sake, and yours wy ; 
yon well know, incm Dieu, that ever since my return X 
have invariably found some one with you.” 

**^Then,*’ said Genevieve, ‘‘you are ^till angry, mon ami, 
although I endeavour to act for the b^t.” 

‘?Mo, Genevieve, you would do much better to reorive 
me as before, or dnve me. away altogether.” 

^Maurici^” said Gwievieve, tenderly, “undmtaad my 
)iitiiatioh, consider my anguish, and do not enact the 
tyrant over me any longer,” 

And the young woman regarded him mournfully. 
Maurice remained silent. 

“ What do you reonire, then ?” continued she^ ’ 

“I reqmTe^ your love, Genevieve, since I wm; fe4 I 
Jmmot UytvdthouiHhat love*” 

Maui^ I have jsfy on me.” 

** Tli€%AmadM»;e^:yb^ feave to, v : . 

\ e'^ ■ ' ' 

"Ton 

rushinh 


^^iht no,*^ il6l3 Maaii^, filling on his Imees l)efcra 
I BttAy 4ie, perhaps, but forget you, 

new, 

“AnS r£^ed Genevieve, with firmness, “that 
wbnld be4he best, Mauriee, for this love is criminal.” 

“Have you s^d this to Monsieur MorandP” said 
Maur/ee, suddenly resuming his frigidity of manner. 

“ Monsieur Morand is not a madman like yourself, and 
has never yet compelled me to indicate to him bow he 
should conduct hjmeelf in the house of a friend.” 

“ We wager,” said Maurice, smiling ironicallj, “ that if 
Dixmer dines but Morand is not absent. Ah ! I see, this 
is necessary to deter me, for while Morand is there, Gene* 
yievc, for ever at your side, not quitting you even for a 
single moment,” continued he, contemptuously, “I should 
not love you, or rather I should not declare that I loved 
vou.” 

“ And ly * cried Genevieve, driven to extremity hy tjxis 
eternal suspicion, and seizing the young man’s arm with 
a species of frenzy, “ I swear solemnly, Maurice, and let it 
be once for all, that whether you ever return here again 
or not, Morand has never breathed a word of love, that he 
neither Joves me or ev^ will love me. I swear this on 
my honour — I swear this by the soul of my mother.” 

“Alas! alas!” said Maurice, “1 wish I could heUevo 
you.** 

“Oh 1 believe me, poor fool,” said she, with a smile 
(which, although anything but jealous, might have been 
a charmir^gf confession), “believe me. Besides, if you wish 
to Imow more, Morand loves a woman in whose pre*. 
sence all others sink into insignificance, as the flowers 
the field Aide before the stars of heaven.” 

“And who is this woman, able to eclipse all oth er 
women P” demanded Maurice, “ when among the number 
we fipd Genevieve ” ^ 

“ Do we not always,” said Genevieve, smiling, “con- 
sider =^he qne we love as the chrf d'iB^pre of the creation P” 
said Maurice, “it you do not love me. Gene* 
.She yotmg woman waited with anxiety the bad . 
of the If you d<f not love me^^, contianed 

Mauri(^ “ umesix never to Iqya another f ” 

“Ahl X wffl all my heart,” 

^2 
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cried t^he young woman, ddigktcd ilmf hd 
promiaed with her eonscieri<^, - \ ; 

Mauiice seized her raised hands, and coTa^fd them with 
ardent hisses. 

** And now,” said he, '*1 will be kind, indulgent, and 
confiding. I will even he generous. 1 wish to see you 
smile, and myself to be happy/* 

And you will ask me nothing more P” 

I will endeavour/* 

" And now,** said Genevieve, I think it will he uscdess 
to hold the horse any longer. The Section will wait.** 

“Oh, Genevieve! the whole world might if I 
could only stay with you T* 

Steps urere heard in the court-yard. 

*‘Tbey come to tell us that dhiner is ready,** said 
Genevieve. They silently pressed each other’s hands. 

It was Morand, who came to tell them they only 
awaited their presence at tables He, also, was in fall 
dress for the Sunday’s dinner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BEQUEST. 

Ik the meantime Morand did not a little excite the' curio- 
sity of Maurice. The most refined of fops could not dis- 
cover a fault in the tie of his cravat, the folds of his boots, 
or the texture of his linen ; but it must be allowed bis 
hair and spectacles wore always the same. It then 
appeared to Maurice, so much was he reassured by the 
oath of Genevieve, that he now, for the first time, viewed 
these locks and spectacles in a proper light. 

“The devil!” said Maurice, to himself; “ the devil take 
mo if 1 am now ever again jealous of this worthy citizen 
Morand. ^Put on every day, if you choose, your mU dress 
coat, or even mfike yourself one of cloth of gold, since 
&om thie'ttime 1 promise to see nothing but your wi^ and 
apectades, and above all, never i^oin to accuse you^of 
loving Genevieve/* 

We can easily uhderstan^ike shake of the hand bestowed 
upon the Citizen Monmd at the c<^lusio3i ?of soli- 
loquy was more aiid cordial tiian Cotitmy 
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>> the pajrty was small, covers being placed for oily 

thi^ bn a narrow table. Genevieve was seated nearly 
oppoi^ Maurice, between himself aud the light, which 
reflected on her loxnriant black onrls, tinged them with 
the blue hue of the raven’s wing, enhancing the brilliancy 
of her eyes and oomplexiofli. Beyond his pigeon-coloured 
suit, Morand appeared to have dismissed aH recollection 
of the day from his mind— that bnlliant mind, which 
Maurice had sometimes he^d burst fresh from the lips of 
this singular roan, which would no doubt have been accom- 
panied by the flashes fi*om his eyes, had they not been 
totally obscured , by the green spaetaoles. He uttered a 
thousand witticisms, but never himself smiled; indeed, 
what added piquan cy to bis wittioisma, and a strange 
charm tq his wflltSSTwas his own impenetrable gravity. 
This, merchant, who had made nmneroiis voyages, and 
visited v^i'ious countries, trading in every sort of skin, 
from the skin of the panther to that of riie rabbit ; this 
chemist, ^witli arms dyed with his own chemical prepara* 
tions, was as conversant with Egypt as Herodotus, Africa 
as Lfivaillant, and the opera and the boqdoir as any ibp« 

‘®But the devil take me, Monsieur Morand,” said 
Maurice, you are not only a clever man, but a scholar 
also.” 

“Ah ! I have both seen and read much,” said Morand; 
“ and then it is necessary I should prepai*e myself in some 
degree for the life of pleasure I intend to lead, when I 
retire on my fortune. It is time, Citizen Maurice, it is 
time.” 

“Bah!” said Maurice; “yo\i talk like an old man. 
What age, then, are you ?” 

Morand turn^ round, startled by this question, natural 
as it certainly was» - 

“ I am thirty-eight,” said he, “ Ah I see what it is to 
be a scholar, as you term it. It makes one old.” ' 

Genevieve began to laugb, and Maurice joined in ; but 
Mor^d merely smiled. 

“iTon ^have, then, made several vqyagesf” demanded 
3f anrice, pressing Genevieve’s foot between his own. 

“Bwt.of my youth,” Morand, “was passed 

among ' 

“And you havq^ seen much ? Pardpn me, I ought to 
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saj, ba:^ disserved xamh ; for a 

(see witbpiit! observing,” ri^lied Mauriee. 

^‘Mafoi! yes; seen nMiab?” r6j)lied Moraiid, "I bavt 
almost seen everything.” • 

« Everything, citizen,” replied Mantiee,. laughing, ^Hhat 
h saying a great deal. If you were to Bearoh*—— ” 

. “ Ah ! yes, you are right.;, there &ve two thing^ I have 
never seen. It is true, m our days, these two thinga^liiaive 
become rare.” 

Wliat are they, then f ” demanded Maurice. 

The first,” said Morand, “waged.” . 

“Ah !” said Maurice, “but iu lieu of a be 

able to show you a goddess, Citison Mbrand.*' 

“ How so ?” intewupted Genevieve^ ' . \ 

“Yes, a goddess of modern mation-^the Ghs^ss 
Beasom . I have a friend, of whom you havd somerinies 
heard me speah — my dear and brave Xiouis, with a heart of 
gold, whoso only fault is ihat of making verses and vile 
puns.” . 

“ WellP” 

“ Well, he selected for Paris a Goddess Beason, good 
repute, and in whom they can discover nothing at all 
objectionable. It is the Citizen Arihemi6je,^-dancer to 
the Opera, and at present parfumeuse, Bue Martin. As 
soon as she is definitely received as ^goddess, I will show 
her to you.” 

Morand bowed his bead in token of thanks» and eon« 
tinued — 

“The other,” said he, gravely, “is a king.” 

“Ah! that is more difficult,” said. Genevieve ; “there 
are no more of them,” she added, forcing a smile. 

“ You should have seen the last,” said Maurice ; “ it 
would have been prudent to have done so.” 

“ The result is, said Morand, “1 have not the least 
idea of a crowned head ; it must be very sad p” ' 

“ Very sad, indeed,” said Maurice; “ 1 respond to yeti, 
I who see one nearly every month.” 

“ A crowhed heaif ?” demanded Qmievieve. . 

“ At leaai^” saidMaurice, “ one that has bomltie wc^t 
and miserable btirden^ of a crown.” . ; \ 

“ All I yes, the que«^” said Morand i “ ttulyvlCPiirifiu 
Maurice, it must ^ a mekuchdy sight--^ ' 
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idie aa mi hmtiM a$ they isay ?” demeii^ed 

« Hav® you nfiver seen ier, then, niadame P’* demanded 
Maurle^ surprised in his turn. 

"I? nerarJ” replied the young vr<mm. 

« IncM ?** said Maurice, that is strange.” 

Aid why strange?” said Oenevieve. «We lived in 
. the^ province tiU *91; since ^91 we have resided in the old 
Eue St. Jacques^ which much resembles the province, only 
there they have neHher Sght or air, and still less flowei^. 
You ere aeauiuiited with my life, Monsieur Maurice ? It 
has always been the same. How do you suppose 1 could 
have seen the Queen, when I have had no opportunity 
whatever of so doing P” 

And 1 do not think you will avail yoUrself of that 
wMch, iinfortunately, perhaps, may present itself,” said 
Maurice. 

“ What do you mean to say ?” demanded Genevieve. 

The cstizen Maurice,” replied Morand, ‘^alludes to one 
thing no longer a secret.” 

” To what ?” demanded Genevieve. 

the probable condemnation of Marie Antoinette, 
and to her death upon the same scaffold where her hus- 
band died. The citizen said, in short, that you would not 
avail yourself of the opportunity offered you of seeing her 
the day when she will quit the Temple for La Place de la 
Bevolution.” 

‘*Oh, Certainly not!” cried Genevieve, as Morand pro- 
nounced these words with the greatest sa^-froid. 

** Then you can only lament,” said theTtfiSj^sible de- 
mist ; the Austrian is well guarded, and the Republic 
a feiiy ISiat renders invisible what seems best to her;- 

a^nowle%e, however,” said Genevieve, “I have 
been vay much wishing to see this poor woman.” 

**I^t ussee,” said Maurice, anxious to gratify all the 
wishes of G^vieve ; “ have you really such an inclination P 
Then on^ say the word. X agree with the CiMzen Morimd, 
the is a fiilty i but 1 in quality of municipal, a>m 

qf wienyd.” ^ 

Goiidd.'yoa iUlbw me a ^ht of the Qoeeu, you, 
aieur cfel ^novie^e. 

CerWnly, I can.” » 
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how P’ uxdaimoA Homud, exoliBngJi^ a la^id 
glance with Genevieve, which escaped the notice of the 
young, man. 

^^Notlimg more simple,*’ said Maunce. There are cer- 
tainly some municipals of whom they are mistrustful; but 
as for me, 1 have given sufficient evidence of my devotion 
to the, cause of liberty to render me above aU suspicion. 
Besides, admittance to the Temple depends oonjointly^^ii 
the municipals and the chiefs of the post. Kow, the chi^f 
of the post is, just at this moment, my friend Louis, who 
appears' tp ttie to bo called indubitably to replaee General 
tianterre, seeing that, in throe months, he lias ri^ from 
the rank of corporal to that of atyutant-major. . Wyi, 
come to me the day I sliall be. on guard, that is tu S[ay, 
next Thursday, at Wie Tempfc.” 

“’Well,” said Morand, hope noW your wishes ja^y 
be gratified. Take cure that you find him.” 

Oh I no, no,” said Genevieve, indeed, I eannot.** 

**And wherefore notP” said Maurice, who only antici- 
pated in this visit to the Temple an opportunity of seeing 
Genevieve on a day when he could enjoy this happiness , 
alone without the presence of others. 

“Because it might, perhaps, dear Maurice, expose you 
to some unpleasant dispute; and if anything were to 
happen to you through gratifying a whim of mine, 1 should 
never, while I lived, forgive myself.” 

“You have spoken wisely, Genevieve,” said Morarid. 
“ Suspicion is very great, the best patriots are now even 
suspected, licnounco this project, which, as you say, is, 
after all, a mere caprice of curiosity.” 

“ They will say that you aro envious, Morand, and that, 
not having yourself seen either King or Queeii, you do not 
wish others to do so. Come, to end all discussion, join the 
party.” 

“Me! ma.^il No.” 

“ Ttas then no longer the oitoyenne Dixmerwho wishes 
to visit the Temple ; it is I who entreat 3 'ou to come the^, 
to diveiii a poor prisoner. For the gicat dom’, ,oneo clos^ 
upon me, I remain for twenty-four hours as much a pri- 
soner as the king would be, or a pi*in<^ of ihe blobd.’’^ Apt! 
pressing between bis own the foot of Ge»eyi*"v«*~ ** Ooim 
then,” said he, “ I entreat you?” 
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* ^Voyonsl Mtn^and/’ said Oonevieve, “ como with me,” 
It wUl be losing a daj,” said Morand, and will pre- 
vent my going where 1 ought on business.’' 

** Then I shall not go,” said Genevieve. 

“But why?” demanded Morand. 

“ Because 1 cannot depend upon my husband to eseoi't 
me ; and' if you will not accompany me — ^you, arcspcctablo 
man, thirty-eight years of age — I have not the hardihood 
to encounter alone all the chasseurs, oannoiiiers, and grona- 
diers, requesting to Speak to one of the municipals only 
three or four ycai*s older than myself.” 

“Then,” said Morand, “since you deem my presence 
indispensable, citeyenne — — ” 

“Aliens! aliens! leanied citizen, be as gallant as if 
you were a kind-hearted, ordinary man, and sacrifice half a 
day to the wife of your friend,” said Maurice. 

“ Well, let it be so,” said Morand. 

“ Now,” said Maurice, “ X only require one thing from 
you, that is discretion. Any one visiting the Temple is 
considered a suspicious proceeding, and consequently, 
should any accident occur afterwards, we should all be 
guillotined. The Jacobins do not jest. Peste! you see 
how they have treated the Girondins*” 

“ Diable !” said Morand, “ this observation of the 
citizen Maurice requires 6onsideration. It would be a sort 
of I'etiring from business if I could not go out at all.” 

Have you not heard,” said Genevieve, smiling, “ that 
the citizen Maurice said all ?” 

“Eh,bien! all?” 

“All.” 

“Yes, without doubt,” said Morand, “your com^y 
is very agreisable, but I much prefer, belle sentimentale, 
to live in y^ir society than to die in it.” 

“What the devil was 1 thinking of?” said Maurice 
to himself, “ when I imagined this man loved Gene- 
vieve?” 

“ Then it is all settled,” said Genevieve. “ 1 address my- 
self to you^ Morand, thoughtful, absent man that you arc ; 
rememW it is oh Thursday next ; so do not on the 
Wedhes^y evening comment some chemical experiment 
that wiir occupy yqur timie and attention for the neat 
twenty-fiSm* hours^'as it veiy froquently»happeas.” 
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“ IToa may beperfedily Bagy ofitiMit pokt;** sdidlC^m^^' 
Besides, you can remind me.*’ 

Genevieve then rose from table^ and MlkUiice ftfllowed 
her .example. Morand was about to leave also^ Iferhaps 
to follow them, when one of th# workmen brought the 
chemist a small vial containing Some liquid, which instantly 
engrossed all his attention.” 

'*Let US make haste,” said Maurioei drawing away 
Genevieve. / , , 

Ohl be assured,” said she, **he Will remain these for 
an hour at the very least.” V 

And the young woman allowed him to tsSfh her band, 
which he tenderly pressed between his own. She Hdt re- 
morse for her treachery, and compensated for it : by her 
kindnew. , . / 

“ Do you see,” said she to Maurice, crossing the garden, 
showing him the carnations, which had been removed 
into the air, with the Eope of reviving them, “doyiou see 
my flowers are all dead.” 

** What killed them ?” said Maunce 5 your neglect ? 
Poor carnations 1” 

** It was not my neglect, but your desertion, mon ami.” 

“ They required, my little Genevieve, some water ^ that 
was all ; besides my ^senoe should have lefb you menty 
of time.” 

“ Ah !” said Genevieve, but if the flowers were 
with tears, the poor carnations, as you call them, 
they not then die ?” 

Maurice threw his arms round Genevieve, and, drawing 
her to him, before she had time to prevent him^ pressed 
his lips upon the half-smiling, half-languishing eye, now 
flxed upon the drooping, dying flowers. Genevieve felt 
so much self-reproach, it made her lenient to others. 

Dixmer returned homo late, and on his return found 
Morand, Msurioe, and Genevieve botanising in the garden. 


, OHAFrEB 

rnowna oi;el. .. ^ ^ 

At lei^h the antieq^ated Thursday, the day 
guaid, arrived. It was noW tlie mbhth of 4uue. The 
sky was of a deep and doudless Uue^.and this 
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rdfiOi hejg^ whit^ saw oi mm liottsto. 
The coixwg of that dreadful day was already foreseen^ re« 
pres^ted by the auoients as thirsting with an unquench- 
able thirsty and which^ to borrow phraseology of the 
plebei»i Farisiana, Heked the pavement very dry. Paris 
wasolean as a carpety and perfumes tilled the air, mounting 
to the trees, emanating from the flowers, drculating and 
intoxicating with joy, as if to render the inhabitants of 
the capital forgetful for a few moments of that vapour of 
blood which rose without int^mission from the pavemeni 
of these places* 

It was Maurice’s duty to enter the Temple at nine 
o’clodc^^ his two colleagues were Meru vault and Agrtcola. 
At eight o’clock he was in Bue Tieille Saint Jacques, in 
grand costume as citizen municipal that is to say, with a 
tri-colored scarf tightly fastened round his tall and 
elegant frame. He as usual rode there on horseback, and 
on his route had an opportunity of receiving the sincere 
approhalaon, admiration, and eulogiums of the worthy 
patriots who saw him pass. Genevieve was already pre- 
pared ; she wore a simple muslin dres6| a species of light 
t£^eta mantle, and a small bonnet, ornamented with a tri- 
oolored cockade. Thus attired, she appeared of dazzling 
beauty, Morand, who, as we have seen, had been earnestly 
solicited to accompany them, had, no doubt for fear of 
beii^ mistaken for an aristocrat, attired himself in his 
uiw costume — half-bourgeois, half-artisan. He entered 
alone, imd his countenance betrayed great fatigue \ he ^e- 
tend^ to have been at work aU night, in order to complete 
some urgent business. 

Dixmar' had gone out immediately after the return of 
his fiiend Morand. 

“ WeH,” demanded Genevieve, what have you decided 
on, Maurice ; and bow are we to see the Queen f'*, 

said Maurice, “I have arranged everything. 
I shisdl arrive at the Temjde with you, and then introduce 
you to my friend Louis, who commands the guard ; 1 then 
take my post, and at a favourable moment 1 will oome 
Voseekyou.” 

demanded Morand, ^^wkeu are ^ to see the 
priso3ffen^4 s^d how are we to uee tl^ f ” 

*^At riibet their br^fast or thqir dinner, if that 
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will suit you, through thd glazed partitioii of the 
Municipal/^ 

Perfectly,” said Morand. 


Maunce then saw Morand approach a sideboard at the 
further end of the salle-a^manger, and drink hastily a 

K 3 of pure wine, which rather sur{:)rised him, Moranel 
g usually very abstemious, and indulging only in wins 
and water. ^ 


Genevieve saw that he regarded him with astcUiishment* 
" Can you not fancy,” said she, “he must be half dead witli 
fatigue ; he bus taken nothing since yesterday morning*” 

“ Did he not dine here ?” asked Maurice. 


“ No, he was trying some experiments in the city.” 

Genevieve took a useless precaution with respect to 
Maurice, since loverdike he was an egotist, and hadmendy 
bestowed upon the action of Mormid that super&ual 
attention which an amorous man might accord to any one, 
excejpt the woman whom he loves. To his glass of wine 
Morand added a crust of bread, which he hasti^ swallowed. 

“ And now,” said he, “ dear Citizen Maurice, I am quite 
ready ; when you choose we will depart.” 

Maurice, who was stripping the decayed petals from 
one of the dead carnations he had plucked in passing, now 
offered his arm to Genevieve, saying — “ Let us set out*” . 

“They went, in short, Maurice so happy be could 
scarcely contain himself; he would have uttered cries col' 
joy had he not restrained his emotion. What oouM he 
desire more ? Not only had he acquired the certainty that 
she did not love Morand, but also the hope that be pos- 
sessed her affection . The glorious sun shone upon the world, 
the arm of Genevieve was reposing within his own, whilst 
the public criers, shouting at the top of their voices the 
triumph of the Jacobins and the defeat of Brissot and his 
companions, announced that the country was saved., 

There are t^uly moments of life when the heart of man 
seems too small to? contain the joy or grief concentred 
there. 

“ Oh ! what a lovely day,” exclaimed Morand. 

Maurice iurned round in surprise. . This was the first 
burst of feelmghc had over heard issue firom the lij>sof this 
singularly resei'ved mid absent man, 

* Oh! yea, it is jjideed lovely,” said Genevieve, pressing 
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evenii^, {mre aTi<I<!doudl6ss as it is now !” 

Maurice applied this woa'd, and his happiness redoubled 
each moment. Morand et the same time regarded Gene- 
vieve through his green spectacles with a peculiar expres- 
sion. Perhaps he also applied her expressions. They 
tiius crossed Le Petit-Pont, La Rue de la J^nerie, and 
the bridge Notre Daitie, they then proceeded to La Place 
de THotel de Villc, La Rue Bur-du-Bec and La Rue Sainte- 
Avoye. As they progi'cssed, Maurice’s step became more 
and more elastic, while on the contrary, those of his male 
ttnd female companions waxed slower and slower. They 
had reached the corner of La Rue des Vieiiles Audriettes, 
when idi atonce a flower'^girl impeded their passage, by 
offering them her basket nlled with dowers. 

“ Oh ! what magnificent carnations I” cried Maurice. . 

“ Oh ! yes, very beautiful,” said Genevieve, ^4t seems the 
cultivator of these had wo other pre-occupation, for they 
are not withered and dead.” 

This speech sank deep into the heart of the young man. 

**Ah! my brave municipal,”said the dower-girl, *^purchase 
a bouquet fbr the pretty citoyenne. Slie iCdressed in w^hite ; 
look at these superb crimson carnations ; white and purple 
look well together ; she will place the ^bouquet upon her 
heai*t, and as her heart is near to your blue coat, there you 
have the national colours. The dower-girl was young and 
^tty, her compliment was well-turned and well chosen, 
mr had It been made expressly for that occasion, it eould 
not better have applied to the circumstances. Besides the 
flowers were almost symbolical; they were similar to 
those now dead. 

1 will purchase one,” said Maurice, “ since they are 
ciK’natiohs ; all other flowers I detest.” 

“Ah1 Maurice,” said Genevieve^ “it is useless, wc have 
so many of them in the garden.” 

But althougli her lips uttered the refusal, her eyes 
expressed a longing desire to possess them. 

Maurice selected the most beautiful of the houquets. It 
was the one the pretty flower-girl bad presented to him. 
It eonshfted of twenty deep rSi carnations, emitting an 
odour, at once sweet end pungent ; in the centre, towering 
above ^ rose a magnificent carnation. 



"Here/’ said Ma^Urice k> tbe 
on her Wket an asaignat of five 'HVieiSy la fo! 

\ \J r 

^‘Thanks, my brave mnhtdlpal,” aaid ioW-^1, 
^*a thousand thanks.” 

^d she went towards another couple, trusting the day 
cottoenced thus auspiciously would so continue till its clme. 
Duiing this apparently simple scene, which had only 
occupied a few seconds at most, Morand seemed scarcely 
able to support himself, and wiped the perspiration from 
his pallid brow, while Genevieve also, turned pale and 
treiuMed. , 

She received the nosegay which Matirice presented to 
her, and clasping it in her lovely hand, held it to her fa<^, 
less to inhale the odour than to conceal her emotion. 'Ithe 
remainder of the journey was pleasant, at least, as far as 
concerned Maurice. As for Genevieve, his gaieiy was a 
constraint U|^on her, and Morand passed his. day in a 
fashion peculiar to himself, that is to say, in smothered 
sighs or startling bursts of laughter, and occasionally 
uttering some formidable witticism, which fell upon tiie 
passers-by like sparks of fire, 

At nine oVlock they reached the Temple. 

Banterre called ov^ the municipals. 

**I.am here,” said Maurice, leaving Genevieve dhder the 
care of Moraud. 

'Welcome,” said Banterre, holding out his hand to the 
young man. 

Maurice took care not to refuse the hand thus offered 
to him. The Mriidship of Banterre was certfdnly most 
valuaMe at this epoch. At sight of this man who had 
commanded the famous rolling of drums, Genevieve shud- 
dered, and Morand tumed pafe. 

** is this handsome citoyenne ?” demanded Banterre 
of Maurice, ** and what does she do here ?” 

^*She is the wife of the brave Citizen X^kmer; you have 
he^ this eteellent patriot spoken of, Citizen General, 

‘‘ Tw, ye?^” t^li^ Banterre, “the chM of^a tannj^i 
sapisun Or ch^senrs hf the leg^dn "Victbrj • * ' 

" W i fftf, ” -/ 

“Boat bemi ^ ^ jshe Ao4 iiS 

fdlov who has givsp his tm r ” 
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lli'^ Oltben Morand^ lier kosband'a partner, and 
ciaaseneJn csompany. 

Bantnrtti fipproaehnd Qenavieve. 

^Botgpdr, aitciymne/' (^d he. 

Genevieve made an efSdtt. 

Bonjonr, Citizen General/* replied she, smiling. 

Santerre felt flattered by l^th title and smile. 

“^nd what brings you here, belle patriote P” oontinuea 
Santerre. 

“ The citoyenne,*’ replied Maurice, " has never seen the 
Widow Capet, and she wishes to see her.’* 

‘‘Yes/* said Santerre, “ b^ore ^,** and he made an 

atrocious gesture. 

“ Precisely,** replied Maurice, coldly. 

“ Very well,*’ said Santme, “ only mind they are not 
seen entering the keep ; it would be a bad example, besides, 
1 confide all to you.** 

Santerre again shook bands with Maurice, made an in- 
clination of his head to Genevieve in a friendly and pro- 
tecting manner, and quitted them to attend to his other 
vartotis engagemeni^. 

After agreat many evolui^s of gendarmes and chasseurs, 
after some manoeuvring with cannon, the dull resounding 
of which, it was considered, carried to the environs a salu- 

S lessoh or admonition, Maurice took Genevieve’s arm, 
followed closely by Morand, advanced towards ti^ 
post, at the door of which Louis was vociferating lott^y, 
commanding the manoeuvres of his battalion. 

“ Bon!*'* cried he, “ why there is Maurice ;,peste ! with 
a ftipaale, too, who appears to me rather agreeable. DOes 
the stu|>td f^ow wish to compare hear with my Goddess 
Beeson P If it were so, poor Arthemise !** 

“ Weill Citizen Adjutant/* said the Captain. 

“ Ah ! that’s right ; attention,** said Louis ; “ files to 

the left bonjour, Maurice ; not so quickly-^ — -.** 

The guns rolled, the company dispersed to their reB]>ee^ 
tive phm^ and when each wfts at his p^t, Louis hastened 
away te asehange Oompliments with his friend. Maurice 
prte^ted Leum to Genevieve and Morand. Then an 
pheistk^ fust to :^'^purport of their Visit. 

said Lemis, “you msh your 
friends t^lnter the that is eikslly managed. 1 wiU 
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go directly and station the sentinels*, then ; I 
.them to admit you and your friends^'* ^ 

In ten minutes afterwards Gcnetieve M . Morand 
entered the suite of the three municipalsi SPad placed 
themselves behind the glazed partition. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE OniMSOK CAllEATIOHfl. 

The Queen rose alone. Having been indisposedi^pr twh 
or three days, she had remained in bed longe^^ than usual, 
but having heard from her sister that the sun was rising 
magnificently, she made an efibrt to -quit her coach, 4nfl 
that she fhight be enabled to breathe the pure air with her 
daughter, had requested permission to walk on the plat- 
form, which had been granted her without the slightest 
difficulty. She had also been induced to act thus from 
another cause. Once, and it is true, once only, from tbe 
height of the tower, she had seen the Dauphin playing 
in the garden. But at the first signal of recognition 
betw^ecn themotheraird childSimonint^fered,andcompelled 
the boy to retire immediately. Nevermind, she had seen 
him, that was a great source of happiness to her. True, 
the poor little prisoner was very pale and nuush changed. 
Then he was drest as a child of the people, in a blouse 
and large" trousers. But his beautiful fair waving curls 
W( 2 re still left him, forming around him. a glory which 
<Jod no doubt intended to guard the infant martyr to 
heaven. If ehe could only see him once again, oh ! what 
a cordial to the heart of the unhappy mothor! 
There was yet another motive. 

Aiy sister,’* Madame Elizabeth had said to her, ** you 
know we found in the conddor a straw standing upright 
in an angle of the wall. In the lang\iage of our signs 
this desires us to pay attention to everything mround us. 
and to warn us of the approach of a friend.** 

** That is true,*’ replied the Queen ; who, rCgardiiig her 
sister and child with pity, had even herseSf 
them not to desp(^ir of theiir ultimate lu^ety. . Jl'he .doles 
of the service accomplished, Maurice was^ in 

Butlmrity in thee keep of the Teu^le, since d^ce had 
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bim m gui^ii during the day^ and the other muni- 
cipula^ and Meru vault, ae guards during the 

n*^ht. These municipals had left, after laying their 
“ proces-verbal” before the council of the Temple. 

Eh bien. Citizen Municipal said the woman Tison, 
coming forward to salute Maurice, you bring company, 
then, to see our caged pigeons ? It is only I umo am con- 
demned no more to see my poor H^loise.” 

They are friends of mine/* said Maurice, " who have 
never yet seen the female Capet.” 

** Ah! well, they will sec admirablyhehind the partition.’* 

“ Assuredly/’ said Morand. 

“ Only,” said Genevieve, “ we shall present the appear- 
ance of the cruel impertinonts who come from the other 
side of the iron grate to mock the misery of the unfortu- 
nate prisoners.” 

“ Eh bien ! why should not your friends see them on 
their wav to the tower, since the woman will walk there to- 
day, with her sister and her daughter, for they have left 
her a daughter, while I who am not ^ilty they have de- 
prived of mine. Oh these aristocrats ! it will always be the 
case ; let them do what they will, favour is alwa}^ 
shown to them. Citizen Ma\irice.” 

But they have removed her son,” replied he. 

“ Ah ! if I had a son,” murmured the gaoleress, ** I sliould 
lament my daughter less.” 

Genevieve during tliis time had exchanged looks with 
Morand several times. 

*‘Mon ami,” said the young woman to Maurice, “the 
citoyeniieie in the right. If you could by any means 
place me in the way of Marie Antoinette, it would be 
less repugnant to my feelings than gazing at her hero. 
It seems to me this manner of viewing people is at once 
Immiliatbg both to them smd us.” 

“Kind Genevieve,” said Maurice, “you posseac true 
delicacy of mind.” 

“ Pardieu 1 citoyenne,” said one of Maurice’s colle£^es, 
who that .moment breakfasting in the antechamber 

on bre^.and sausages, “if you we^ the prisoner, and 
Capet’s wijfe felt curjosity to seif you, she would not be so 
very par&ula^ sd>OE^ ttelhdulgenceofherfancy-^thejade.” 

Genevie^, with am<m|iuent quicker 4ihan lightning, 
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threw a rapid glance towards Morand, to note tbe .^cct 
of these words upon him. In effects Uorand started^ a 
strange phosphorescent lightgleaniedftotn onderhis evelid^ 
and his hands were clenched for an instant, Wt all this 
was so momentary that it passed unperceived. , 

« What is the name of this municipal P’ asked she of 
Maurice. 

“ It is the Citizen Meruvault,** replied the young than ; 
and* then added, as if to apologize for his coarseness, a 
stone-cutter,’* 

Meruvault heard it, and in his turn stared at Mjauiioe. 

“ Aliens 1 aliens!” said the woman Tison ; finish 
your sausage and your half bottle, that I may take away.” 

“ It is not the fault of the A^ustrian if I finish them 
now,” grumbled the municipal; “for if she could hi^vo 
murdered me on the 10th of August she would have done 
so ; thus the day when she ‘ sneezes in the sack * I shall 
be in the first rank, firm at my post.” 

Morand turned pale as death. 

• “ Aliens ! Citizen Maurice,” said Genevieve, ‘^let us go 
where you promised to take us ; here it seems as if I were 
a prisoner ; I feel suffocated,” 

Maurice conducted Genevieve and Morand out, when 
the sentinels, previously instructed by Louis, allowed them 
to pass without any difficulty. They installed therosdves 
in a little passage on the upper story, so that the moment 
when the Queen, Madame Boyal, or Madame Elizabeth 
ascended to the gallery, these august personages coidd not 
do otherwise than pass before them. 

As the promenade was fixed for ten o’clock, and they 
had only a few mmutes to wait, Maurice not oMy did not 
quit his friends, but farther, in order that the slightest 
suspicion might not be excited by tins rather illegal pro- 
ceeding, having met Agricola, he took hini with him,. It 
struck ten. : 

“ Open 1” cried a voice from the base of the tower, w^h 
Maurice knew to that of General Santerre, . Imme- 
(liatdiy the assumed arms sad do^ iron 

gratings ; the sentmfk also prepaie^ arms, !|)her0 . tms 
ilien hear4 in all the court "a oonm^d iMse .of 
and footsteps^ whicb Vividly impresc^ both il^Fani and 
Genevieve, tor MariAoe obsei^ed them both thifi pale* 
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** iall! thw |Hr©eautiptj8 to guard three poor women,” 

muriiavi^ (Jenetleve. 

“ Yea,” said Morand, endeavouring to smile ; ** if those 
who tmpi them to escape we^ now ihere, and in our 
place saw what; we see, it would disgust them with the 
trade” 

“ In fact,” continued Oenevieve^ I begin to think they 
wiU not save themselves.” 

" And I to hope,” said Maurice, inclining towards the 
staircase as he spoke. 

"Attention,” cri^ he; "here wre the prisoners.” 

" Name them to me,” said Genevieve, “ for I do not 
know either of them.” 

"The two first who are ascending are the sister and 
daughter of Capet. The last one, preceded by a little dog, 
is Marie Antoinette.” 

Genevieve made a step in advance. Morand, on the 
contrary^ instead of looking at them, pressed himself close 
against the wall, his lips more livid and earthy than the 
stones of the keep. 

Genevieve, with her white robe and bright pure eyes, 
appeared like an angel awaiting the prisoners to cheer 
them cn their dark and dreary rOad, and to administer in 
passing a .ray of comfort to their desolate and blighted 
heatts, Madame Elizabeth and Madame Eoyal pursued 
their way, having only thrown a glance of astonishment at 
the strangers. No doubt the former imagined 1)hey were 
those whom the signals announced, for turning round 
quickly ip Madame Boyal, she pressed her hand, and, 
while so ^ing, dropped her pocket handkerchief, as if to 
inform the Queen. 

" Pay att^ion, my sister,” ssud she ; " I have dropped 
my pod^ handkerchief.” 

And 1^ pa^ad on with the youx^ prinee£N». 

The Queen, with panting breath, accompanied with a 
short dry cough, indicatiug ill health, stooped to pick up 
the hai^serchbf which h^ fallen at her leet, when .her 
little more than its mistress, seized it, : and 
ran fo|Nr#d to oontey it to Afadwe Elizabeth. /i?he 
Queen h^ asc^ aft^ .some steps 

found turn Wore Genevi^c^’ lEorand, and 

the youi^ 
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Flowers T* cried she ; “ oh ! how long it is since I hevs 
seen any flowers. How deliciously they smelL You are 
happy to possess these flowers, Madame.” 

Quick as the idea formed in her mind, prontpted by 
these melancholy words, Genevieve extended her hand to 
offer her bouquA to the Queen* 

Then Marie Antoinette raised her head, looked at her^ 
and an almost imperceptible blush passed over her tjoldflr- 
less face. 

But by a natural movement, from an habitual passive 
obedience to regulation, Maurice put out his hand to arrest 
the arm of Genevieve. The Queen then remained ’hesi- 
tating, when, looking at Maurice, she recognised him as 
the young municipal who had always spoken to her with 
so much firmness, but at the same time tempered with 
equal respect. 

“ Is this forbidden, Monsieur P” said she. 

"No, no, Madame. Genevieve, you can offer your 
bouquet,” said Maurice. ^ 

" Oh 1 thanks, thanks, Monsieur,” said the Queen with 
grateful acknowledgments ; and bowing with gracious affa- 
bility to Genevieve, the Queen extended her emaciated 
hand, and selected at hazard a single carnation from the 
mass of flowers. 

" Take all, madame, take all,” timidly said Genevieve. 

" No,” said the Queen, with a fascinating smile, " this 
bouquet may come perhaps from one you love. I will not 
deprive you of it.” 

Genevieve blushed, and at this blush tlie Queen smiled. 

"Aliens, aliens! Citoyenne Capet,” said Agricola, 
“ you must continue your route.” 

The Queen bowed, and ascended the steps, but before 
she disappeared, turned round and murmured — "The car- 
nations smell very sweet, and she is very lovely.” 

" She has not seen me,” mmnmured Morand, who almost 
kneeling in the shade, had effectively escaped the notice of 
the Queen. 

" But you had a good view of her, h^d you not, Morand ? 
had not you, Qeneyieve ?” said Maurice, dohWy happy, 
first from the sight he had procu^ his turn 

also that he had afforded ever so'fihgbt a gm^fleatioh to 
ihe unhappy prisbiier. 
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** Ob } said Genevieve, and were I to live 

for a tlijOttfiand years, I shojold never forget her.** 

“ Ahd what do you think of her ?’* 

“ She is charming.’* 

“ And you, Morand.” 

Morand clasped his hands, but made no reply. 

“ Tell me,” said Maurice, in a whisper to Genevieve, ** is 
it the Queen whom Morand worships ?” 

Genevieve started, but recovering herself instantly, re- 
plied smilingly, “ It really looks like it.” 

** You have not yet told me what you think of her, 
Morand,” persisted Maurice. 

“I thought her very pale,” replied he. 

Maurice retook the arm of Genevieve, to descend towards 
the court. In the dark staircase it seemed to him that 
Genevieve kissed his hand. 

“ What does that mean, Genevieve ?” 

It means, Maurice, that 1 shall never forget, that to 
gratify a whim of mine you have risked your life.” 

“Oh!” said Maurice, “what exaggeration of danger, 
Genevieve. Between you and I, you well know that grati- 
tude is not the sentiment I wish to inspire you with.” 

Genevieve pressed his arm softly. 

Morand followed with faltering stops. 

On quitting the court, Louis came to identify ^ the two 
visitors, who then left the Temple, hut before quitting it 
Genevieve made Maurice promise to dine tbo next day in 
the old! Bue Saint Jacques. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SIMON XltB OENSOB. 

When Maurice returned to his post, in a state of tran- 
scendent happiness, he found Tisou’s wife weeping. 

“ What have, they done to you no^, mother ?** asked 
Maurice. 

.“AB this makes me furious,” replied the gaoleress. 
“Wbatf” 

“ B@^so there is uotbing%ut injustice for |x>Of people 
in this world.** 

“ But how ?*• , • 
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“ You are rich, you are a bourgeois, you oottie herj only 
br a day, they permit pretty womeii to vi^it you here, 
vho present bouquets to the prisoners: whilst 1 mmo nestle 
everlastingly in this dove-cot am not allowed to see my 
poor Sophie,” 

Maurice took her hand and slipped into it an as8%nato! 
ten livres. " 

“ There, good woman, take that, and do not despj^ir. 
Mon Dieu ! the Austrian will not last for ever.” 

** Ten Kvres, ” said the gaoleress, “ thafc is kind of you ; 
but I would rather have even a papilotte that had curled 
my poor girl’s hair.” 

As she finished these words, Simon, who was then coming 
up, heard them, and saw the gaoleress place in hel* pocket 
the money Maurice had given her. We will mention what 
sort of a temper Simon was in. As he entered the court 
lie encountered Louis. Now a decided antipathy existed 
between these two men. This hatred was less induced by 
the violent scenes with which Our readers are tdready fami- 
liar, than by the difiference of race, an everlasting source 
of detestation, which, however mysterious it may at first 
appear, is Easily explained. Simon was hideous, Louis 
handsome; Simon was lOw, Louis the very opposite; 
Simon was a republioau bully, liouis one of those aifdent 
patriots who had sacrificed everything to the revolutian ; 
and then, if they mu^ come to blows, Simon insrinctively 
felt that the fist of the fop lost none of its elegance when 
Maitrice had decreed him to a plebeian punishment. 

Simon on perceiving Louis, stuped short, andtumedpale. 

It is still this battalion that mounts guard,”, growled 
he. — "Wefi,” said a grenadier , who overheard this apos- 
trophe, one is as goodasl^t^her, it seems to me.” Simon 
drew a pencil from his pocket, and pretended to note down 
something on a piece of paper almost as blat^ as his own 
hands. 

” Ah 1” said Louis, “ you know how to then, 

Simon, since yon are tutor to young Capet f liock, ciri- 
sens, upon my honour he takes notes; it is Silnon.^e 
Censor.” 

A unive^al shout of laughter proceeded froin::t$ii0 
of the young nationid guards, almost aU inea 
at the ridiculous title bestow^ upon the wretch^ iJobbler* 
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very well,^* md he, grinding his teeth, and 
colourih|p ivith rage ; they say you have permitted stran- 
gers lio 0iter the keep, and that without the consent of 
the Comhiune. Very well, I am going to draw out the 
pr oces*- verba l for the municipal.” 

'‘‘‘“■’nCTTSBt he knows how to write that,” said Louis ; 
“ it is Maurice, you know, brave Simon — Maurioe with 
thg Iron Hand, you rememl^r that.” 

At this moment Morand and Genevieve went out* At 
this sight, Simon rushed into the keep, at the very 
moment, as we liave said, when Maurice, by the way of 
consoling her, presented the woman Tison with the 
assignat for ten livres. Maurice paid no attention to the 
jffe^tice of this miserable wretch, whom by a natural 
instinct he always avoided if ho hy any chance encoun- 
tered him, regarding him in the light of a disgusting and 
venomous reptile. 

“ Ah, well !” said Simon to Tison’a wife ; “ so you wish 
to bring yourself to be guillotined, citoyeime?” 

“ I !”aaid the woman, who had just mied her eyes witli 
her wron ; “ and why is that P” 

“ Why I because you receive money from the municipal 
for allowing aristocrats entrance to the Austrian.” 

“I!” aaid the woman Tison; ^^bo sileut, you are 
mad 1” 


^‘This shall be consigned to the proc^^verbal,” said 
Simon, emphatically. 

“ Well, then, they are friends of the municipal Mau- 
rice; oue of the best patriots that ever existed,” 

^ Conspirators, 1 tell you ; besides, the Commune shall 
he informed ; it will judge for itself.” 

“ AJlons ; you mean to denounce me, then, spy of the 
police I” — “ Exactly so, if you do not denounce yoursdf.” 
“ denounce what ? what do you wMi me to denounce ?” 

All that has happened, then.” 

“But nothing has^ppened.” 

“ Where were these anstocrats 
“ Th^> upon the staircase.” 

“Him. C apet’s wife ascended the stairs P’* 


“ Ai;^ iiey apb^ to her P” 

“ Thej^ exchai^^. two words,” • 
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“ Two wordfi ! aiid what pei'fume of this aristocrat’s do 
I smell here P” 

“ It is the scorit of the carnations.’* 

“ parnations ! what carnations ?** 

« Why, the citoyenne had a bunch of them, which per- 
fumed the whole place.” 

“ What citoyenne ?” 

“ The one who saw the queen pass.” ' 

“ You see plainl}'— and tell the queen so — ^that convers- 
ing with these aristocrats will be your ruin. But what is 
this I am treading upon ?” continued Simon, %tooping 
down. 

“ Ah I” said the woman Tison, “ it is a Hower, a carna- 
tion ; it must have fallen from the hand of the Citoyenne 
Dimmer, when Marie Antoinette took one from her 
bouquet.” 

“ Tho woman Capet took a flower from the Citoyenne 
Dixmer’s bouquet ?” said Simon. 

“ Yes, and it was given her by me,” said Maurice, in a 
loud and menacing tone, who had been for some moments 
listening to this colloquy till his patience was nearly 
exhausted. 

“ 1 1 is all very well, it is all very well ; one secs what 
one does see, and one knows what one says,” growled 
Simon, who still held in his hand the carnation crushed 
by his huge foot. 

" And I also know one thing,” replied Maurice, “ which 
T am now going to tell you ; it is that you have nothing 
whatever to do in this keep, and that your honourable post 
of tormentor is down there with the little Capet, whom 1 
would, for your own sake, recommend you not to chastise 
to-day, as I am here to defend him.” 

“ Bo you threaten me ? do you call me tormentor ?* 
cried Simon, crushing the flower in his hand. “ Ah ! we 
shall see if it is permitted these aristocrats— ^Wby, what 
can this be f ” . * 

“ What ?” asked Maurice. 

** 'J’hat 1 feel in this carnation ? Ah ! ah !” 

The eyes of Maurice wern transfixed with astouMimcnt 
as Simon drew from the cmyx of the flower a small paper, 
rolled with the most exquisite care, wb ch had been artis- 
tically introdueeti into the, centre of the clustering leaves. 
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“ Oh ! mon Dieu !** said Maurice, ** what can this mean ?*’ 

“ We. will know, we will know,” said Simon, approaching 
the window. “ Ah 1 you and your friend Louis told me I 
did not know how to read. Weill you shall see.’^ 

Louis had calumniated Simon ; lie had learned botli 
to i*ead and write. But the billet was so minute that 
Simon was obliged to have recourse to his spectacles. He 
consequently placed it on the wdndow, while he proceeded 
to take an inventory of the contents of his pockets ; but 
while thus engaged, the Citizen Agricola opened the door 
of the ante-chamber exactly . fiicing the little window, 
thei'eby causing a cunent of aii‘, which blew away the 
little paper, light as a feather fi'om a bird’s wing, so that 
when Simon, after a momentaiy exploration, had discovered 
his spectacles, placed them on his nose, and turned himself 
round, his search was useless— the i)aper had disappeai^ed. 

“ There was a paper here,” screamed Simon, crimson 
with rage ; there was a paper here. Look to yourself, 
citizen municipal, for it must and shall be found.” And 
he descended precipitately, leaving Maurice in a state of 
stupefaotipn. Ten minutes afterwards three members of 
the Commune entered the keep, 'llie Queen was still upon 
the platform, and strict orders had been issued that she 
should remain in total ignorance of all that had just 
occurred. The members of the Commune desired to bo 
conducted to her presence. Q’he first object which met 
their view was the crimson cai'nation, which she still re- 
tained in her hand. They regarded her with surprise, and 
approaching her, — “ Give us this flower,” said the presi- 
dent of the deputation. The Queen, who had not pre- 
viously noticed this interruption, started, and hesitatea. 

“Surrender your flower, madame,” said Maurice, in 
terror, “ I entreat you.” 

The Queen tendered them the carnation. The presi- 
dent took it and retired, followed by his colleagues, into a 
neighbouring apartment, to make an examination, and 
draw up the i>roc&s-verhsil. They opened the flower — it 
was empty. Maurice breathed aiVesh. 

“ Wait a moment,” said one the members, “ the heart 
of the carnation has been removed. The socket is empty, 
it is true, but in this socket, most unquestionably, a letter 
has been introduced*” 
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“ I am ^uite ready and willing,” said Maumee^ to fe-*’ 
nish all nebessary explanation ; but first of all, I request 
that I may be arrested.” 

“ It would not be right to avail ourselves of your pro- 
position,” said the president. ^*You are known as a 
staunch patriot, Citizen Lindey.” 

And 1 will answer with my life for the friends I had 
the imprudence to bring with me.” ^ 

‘‘ Answer for no one,” replied the procurator. 

A great conversation was now heard in the court. It 
was Simon, w1k> having long and vainly sought for the 
little billet wafted away by we wind, now went inform 
Santerre that an attempt bad been made to carry off the 
Queen, with all the accessories which the charms of his 
excited imagination could lend to such an event. Saii- 
terre was in great haste— he investigated the Temple and 
changed the guard, to the great disgust of Louis, who 
strongly protested against this offence offered to his bat- 
talion. 

Ah I vile cobbler,” said he to Simon, menacing him 
with his sabre, I have you to tliank for this ; but only wait 
a little, I will have my revei^, and pay you in your own 
coin.” 

“ 1 think rather that the nation will pay you,” said the 
shoemaker, rubbing his hands. 

"Citizen Mamice,” said Santerre, “hold yourself in 
readiness for the command of the Commune, who will 
examine you.*’ 

" I await your orders, commandant ; but I have idready 
told you 1 desire to be arrested, and 1 again repeat my 
former request.** 

“ Wait, wait,” murmured Simon, sullenly ; “ since you 
feel so sure, wc will soon settle that busing for you.” 
And he went to find the woman Tison. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

aonnnss BiSASoir. 

They searched during the whole day in the ooiwt, in the 
garden and its environs, ^pr the little billet which had 
caused ^ this tumult, imd which they no lotiger doulbted 
contshied the whole plot. ^ They interro^ded the Queen, 
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fCfter hwritiig her £rom her daughter and 

eifiter, but iSidited nothing more from her than having, on 
the stairease^ encountered a young woman carrying a 
bouoi^j she had d^awn a single flower from the centre* 
Had Ae not plucked this flower with the consent ol 
the tnunictpal Mauiice ?” 

She had Uothiiig more to tell. This was the truth in 
all its fcKTce and simplicity. This was all Reported to 
Maurice, ahd he in his turn declared the deposition of the 
Queen to be quite correct. 

** But,*’ said the president, “ there was stiU a plot.” 

“ Impossible,’’ said Maurice ; I was dining at Madame 
Dixmer’s, and proposed that she should see the prisoners, 
hearing her remark she had never done so ; but neither the 
day nor the manner of so doing was arranged.” 

“ But the flowers were purchased,” said the president ; 
“ the bouquet had been made beforehand.” 

“ Not at all ; 1 myself purchased these flowers from a 
flower girl, who offered them to us at the comer of La 
Bue des Yieilles-Audriettes/” 

^^But at least this flower-girl presented the bouquet 
to youp” 

“No, citisaen; I selected it myself from ten or twelve 
others. Certainly, I purchased the most beautiful.” 

“ But was there a possibility of secreting this billet on 
your road to the tower ?” 

“ Impb^ible, citizen. I never quitted Madame Dixmer’a 
side for a moment, and to perform the operation named m 
each flower — ^for remark that every flower, according to 
Simon’s account, contained a like billet — would at least 
occupy half a day os more.” 

“ But, in short, could not two prepared billets have been 
placed in flowers P” 

“ It was in my presence the prisoner took one at hazard, 
after having defined the rest«^’ 

“Then, .in your opinion, Citizen Lindey, there was not 
aplotataUP” 

“ If it were a plot,” replied Maurice, “ and I am the 
first not only to believe but to affirm it, my friends were 
not concerned in However, lis.thd nation must neees- 
saiily ea^rience almrm, I offe"* seciirity by constituting 
mysdf pnsoner.” . • 
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“Not at all,” said Santerre, “ this act aloae is suffiotent 
proof. If you constitute yourself prisoner to answer for 
your friends, I constitute la^yself prisoner to answer for 
rou« T])e thing is simple enough » There is no positive 
uenunciation. Is it not so? No one will know what 
has passed. Inspect every occurrence more strictly, re- 
Aouble your own vigilance especially, and we shall arrive 
at the bottom of this thing by avoiding publicity.” • 

“Thanks, commandant,” said Maurice; “but I reply to 
you as you would answer were you in my place. We ought 
not to stop here, it is necessary that the dower-girl should 
be discovered.” 

“ The flower-girl is far away, but be perfectly easy on 
that point ; she shall be sought after. As for you, watch 
your friends, whilst ! will guard the prison correspondence.” 

No one had thought of Simon, but he had formed his 
own project. He arrived towards the conclusion of the 
sitting, and learned the decision of the Commune. 

“Ah! then, it only requires a regular denunciation,” 
said be, “ to settle this affair. Wait five minutes and 1 will 
bring it to you.” 

“ Who is it ? ” said the president, 

“ It is,” said Simon, “ the courageous Citoyenne Tison 
who denounces the secret practices of that partisan of 
aristocracy, Maurice, and the intrigues of another equally 
false patriot, one of his friends, named Louis.” 

“ Take care, take care, Simon ; your zeal for the nation 
perhaps mislc^s you. Maurice and Louis are tried and 
proved patriots.” 

“ That will be seen at the tribunal,” replied Simon. 

“ Consider well, Simon ; this will be a disgraceful pro- 
ceeding for all true patriots.” 

“ l>isgraceful or not, what diffei'ence will that make to 
me ? Do 1 dread disgrace ? They shall at least learn all 
ihe truth concerning those who wish to betray them.” 

Then, you |>ersist in a denunciation in tlie name of the 
woman Tison ?” 

“Lwill denounce myself, even this very night, to . the 
Cbi^ieliers, and you amonff the rest, Citizen President, if 
you are still unwilling to command the arirest of the traitor 
Maurice. 

“ Well, let ilf be so,” said the president, who, according 



to eus^tom in iheee numerable times, trembled before those 
who clamoured the. loudest, “tliey shall be arrested,” 

While this decision was forming against him, Maurice 
had returned to the Temple, where the following billet 
awaited him : — 

Our guard l>eing violently broken up, I shall not be 
able, in aU probability, to see you before to-morrow mom- 
ing.* Come, then, and breakfast with me ; during that 
meal you shall give me a true and pai-ticular account of 
the plots and conspiracies discovered by Simon. — Yours 
faithfully, Louis.” 

Maurice replied— 

“ There is nothing new, so sleep in peace to-night, and 
breakfast without me to-morrow, as, on reviewing the 
incidents of the day, I find I shall not, in all probability, 
be able to leave till noon. — ^Yours faithfully, 

Maubice. 

“ P.S. — As to the rest, I believe the conspiracy was 
only a false alarm, after all.” 

Louis had, indeed, left at one o’clock, with the whola of 
Ills battalion, thanks to the brutal conduct, of the shoe- 
maker ; he, however, consoled himself with a quatrain, aiid 
went to visit Arthemise, Arthemise was delighted to sec 
Louis. The weather, as we have said, was magnificent, 
she therefore proposed a walk along the quay, to which 
Louis of course assented. They had walked some distance, 
discoursing on politics, Louis recounting his expulsion 
from the Temple, and vainly endeavouring to divine the 
cause, when, on reaching the height of La Kue des Barres, 
they perceived a fiowcr-gii’l, who, like themselves, re- 
mounted the bank to the right of the Seine. 

“ Ah ! Citizen Louis,” said Arthemise, “ I hope you are 
going to present me with a bouquet ?” 

“ Two, if you wish it,” said Louis j and they both re- 
doubled tbmr speed to overtake the flower-girl, who walked 
at a rapid pace. On a? riving at the bridge, Marie, the 
young girl, stopped, and stooping under the parapet, 
emptied the contents of her basket into the river. The 
flowers separated, whirled round for an instant in the air, 
whilst the, bouquets, dragged dflwn by their own weight, 
fel^ -nore «|uiekly,. till at last both flowers and bouquets 
floated upiki the surface, following the Cdurse of the water. 
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Stop !*' eaid Artliemise^ r^arding the Sower-giii tbus 
Kferangely occupied ; it is said-— but yes — ^but Joo— but i! 
— abt tnis is strange.” 

The flower-girl placed her finger on her lips, as if to 
entreat her silence, and disappeared. 

Who is this, then ?” said Louis ; do you know this 
mortal goddess P” 

** No ; I fancied at first — ^but certainly I am deceived,” 

“ She, however, made a sign to you,” persisted Louis. 

“ But why is she a fiower-girl this morning ?” said 
Ai'themise to herself. • 

“You acknowledge, then, that you know her, Ar- 
themise P” said Louis. 

“ Yes,” replied Arthemise, “ she is a flower-girl I some- 
times deal with.” 

“ At all events,” said Louis, “ she has a strange method 
of disposing of her merchandize.” 

And both, after having looked for the last time at the 
flowers, which, already arrived at the wooden bridge, had 
received a fresh impetus from the arm of the river which 
passed under its arches, continued their route towards the 
kapee, where they anticipated dining iHe^a4%te, This 
incident was forgotten for the moment, but as it was at 
least singular, and of rather a mysterious diaracter, it 
vividly impressed Louis’s poetical imagination. In the 
meantime, the denunciation brought by ^son’s wife 
against Maurice and Louis caused a great tumult at the 
club of the Jacobins; and Maurice was informed at the 
Temple by the Commune that his safety was endangered 
by the public indignation. This was a recommendation 
to the young municipal to conceal himself if he were 
guilty; but with conscious rectitude, Maurice remained 
at the Temple, where he was foiifi'd at his post when they 
come to ^rest him. At the same time, Maurice was in- 
terrogated^ . Se^a^eining firm in his resolution not to 
endaD||cr the safisty of his friends, in whom he Mt the 
most inmlimt confidence, Maurice ^et was not the man 
to saerii^ Mmself by a ndicuIotHi rilenca Vorthy of a 
hi^o of i^omance, and therdpre demanded the fiow^girl 
should be tried, tt was five b’clddk in thf m&mmm 
when £^nis returned home^ andvb^^y 
moment, the aii'eet of Haiirioe, and also the dtinand made 
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bim. The the bridge, Marie, instantly 

recurred td Ids mM like a sudden revriation. This sin- 
gular individual castizlg her dowers into the Seine ; the 
coincidence of quarters $ the half admission of Arthemise ; 
all these facts combined, instinctively convinced him this 
was the solixtion of the mystery demanded by Maurice. 
He bounded from his chamber, flew rather than ran down 
fouf flights of stairs, and precipitated himself into the 
presence of the Goddess Beason, who was eugaged in 
embroidering golden stars on a robe of azure blue. It 
was her robe of divinity. 

“ A truce to the stars, oh^ amie,” said Louis ; ‘^they 
liave arrested Maurice, and in all human probability, 
before evening, I shall share the same fate.” 

Maurice arrested!” 

“Mon 3>ieu! yes. In these times nothing is more 
common than the recurrence of these events ; but they 
excite little attention, because they come in troops, that is 
all. Almost all great events originate in trifles. Never 
neglect trifles. Who was that flower-girl we met this 
morning, chore amie ?” 

Arthemise started.' “ What flower-girl ?” 

“ The one who so recklessly cast her flowers into the 
Seine.” 

“ Eh I mon Bieu I” said Arthemise ; “ is this circum- 
stance, then, BO serious, that you retira to urge me on 
that point 

* “ So serious, cfadre atnie, that I entreat you to answer 
my question without loss of time.” 

“ Mon ami, I cannot do so.” 

“ Goddess, with you nothing is impossible.’’ 

“ 1 am ki honour bound to keep silence.” 

“ And I am bound in honour to make vou speak«” 

“ But why do you insist upon it tluit r” 

“Whyf^ — Coiblieu! that Maurioe may ni^ jieve bk 
throat cut.” 

“Mon Dieu! Maurice guillotined?” cried the yotmg 
woman, much alarukd. > 

“ Uutom you speak; indeed,^ unleasjeu, dare to reply 
while my head atui jHAnains upon my raLOuldem.^’ 

“ Ah"!;0o, said Aithemke^ ^ it would he utter 
ruin.” ' ' ^ ‘ ' 
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At this moment Louis's oiftcial rushed into the apArt<‘ 
ment. “Ah! citizen,’* cried he, “save yourself! save 
yourself!’* 

“ And why P” demanded Louis. 

“ Because the gendarmes have arrived ; and whilst they 
were forcing an entrance, I gained the next house by the 
roof, and hastened to prevent your return.’* 

Arthemise uttci*ed a heartrending cry, for she truly 
loved Louis. 

“Arthemise,” said Louis, “do you really place the life 
of a flower-girl in comparison with that of Maurice, ^nd of 
your lover P If it is so, I declare to you that I no longer 
regard you as the Gh>ddess Reason, but shall proclaim you 
the Goddess Folly,” 

“ Poor H^loise,” exclaimed the ex-dag^use of the Opera ; 
“ if I betray you, it is not my fault.” 

“Well, well, chere amie,” said Louis, presenting a paper 
to Arthemise, “ you have already favoured ,me with her 
Christian name, oblige me now with her surname and 
address.” 

“ Oh I write it, never, never,” cried Arthemise ; “ 1 would 
rather tell you.” 

“ Tell me, then, and rest assured I will not forget.” 

And Arthemise, in an agitated voice, gave the name and 
addi’Css of the false flower-girl to Louis. “ She is called 
Heloise Tison, and lives, Rue dos Nonandieres, Ko. 24.” 

At this name, Louis uttered an exclamation, and fled. 
Re had not reached the corner of the street when a letter 
was delivered to Arthemise. It only contained three lines. 

“ Not a word concerning me, dear friend ; the revelation 
of my name would infallibly min me. Wait till to-morrow. 
1 quit Paris this night. Thine, * Heloise.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu !” cried the future goddess, “if I could 
only have divined this, I would have waited till to-morrow,” 
and she glanced from the window to recall Louis, if there 
was yet time, hut he had disappeared, 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

(PilB WTHEflr AND DATJOHTEB. . 

Wb have already that in a few hours nows of 
this event had oirculated through Patis. In short, there 
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i^reMti^epoe^ yarioas indisci^ons ea«jr to oomp^* 
head on Ao part of a goverament, of which the political 
schemes ware concocted and unravelled in the street. This 
iminoar ^adaallj gained ground, till it at .length reached 
the old Bue Saint Jacques, and two hours afber the arrest 
of Maurice, they heard of his detention. Thanks to the 
activity of Simon, the details of the plot were quickly 
reported beyond the Temple; but, as of coarse every 
one added to the orig^al, the news arrived in an un- 
intelligible form at the master tanner’s. One said a poi- 
soned^ower had been conveyed to the Queen, by means of 
which the Austrian would stupify her guards, and thus be 
enabled to escape from the Temple ; others said the report 
originated from certain suspicions entertained of the fidelity 
of the battalion dismissed by Santerro on the preceding 
evening. Already more victims were designated for the 
hatred of the people. 

But the inhabitants of the old Rue Saint Jacques were 
not, of course, deceived as to the real nature of this event, 
and Morand on one side, Dixmer on the other, went 
out immediately, leaving Genevieve a victim to the most 
violent de^air. If this misfortiuie had befidien Maurice, 
it waa sbe who had been the solefeause of it. It was her 
hand that conducted this young man blindfold to the 
entrance of the dungeon which now enclosed him, and 
which, in all human probability, he would quit only for 
the scaffold. But; under any circumstances, Maurice should 
not lose his head on account of his devotion to her wishes. 
If Maurice were condemned, she would accuse herself 
before the tribunal, and would then confess all. She would 
take all the responsibility upon herself, to feel assured that, 
at the expense of her life, she might save Maurice. And 
Genevieve, instead of feeling any fear of death; experienced, 
on the ci^trary, almost a <^ree of happiness at the idea 
of dyingibr Maurice. 

On quitting the house, Dixmer and Morand separated, 
the former to<^ the road to La Rue de la Corderie, the latter 
hastened to La Rue des ^lonandieres. Arriving at the 
end of t^ bridge Marie, Morand perceived a crowd of idlers 
^aud comiJEioa people, at that, thne stationed at Paris, had 
congrega^ at jbbe<seene el, the late event, as crows assemble 
on the ffeM of battle. At l^is sight, Morand stopped short, 
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a uniTarfial tremair sbook bis frame, ha Imt 
against the parai^et. At lengthy after a few he 

regained the almost miraculous power which tr^tig 
cixoumstances be exercised over bis fedlhigs, and mingling 
with the various groups, commenced bis inquiries, and 
learnt that a short time before tb^ had taken frmn I^a 
Boe des Nonandieres, 24, it young woman, most certmnly 
guilty of the crime of which she stood then accused,^ 
they surprised her while occupied in forming these packets. 
Morand inquired before what club the poor girl would he 
interrogated, and found they bad conducted her tq the 
section wfaare he iinmediately followed ha*. 

The club was thronged, hut by making free use of his 
elbows and fists, he succeeded in forcing an entrance. Tl^ 
first sight he encountered was the tall and nOble figure of 
Maurice, standing haughtily before the bench of the accused, 
and annihilating Simon by his looks. 

"Yes, citizens,” cried Simon, "the Citoyenne Tison 
accuses the Citizen Lindcy and the Citizen Louis. The 
Citizen Lindey mentions a flower-girl, upon whom he 
endeavours to cast all the blarney but, as J told you 
before, the flower-girl will npt return, or be Ibund again, 
and that it is a vile fornied by a body of aristocrats, 
who toss back the ball from one to the other, like .oowan^, 
as they ars* You have seen, besides, that the 
Louis had diecamp^ when his presence was reqn^i^ ; and 
he wQl retiyrn po mpre than the flower-girl.” 

"Then you have lied, Simon,” cried a furious voice: 
"and he wm return? for he to 

{«onto strode into the Judl. 

" Boom for me,” said he^ pushing aside the i^taiors. 
Boom for me.” And ho placed himsdf near 
^ The entrance of Louis, so natural, and Without afleota- 
tion, yet combiniw all the freedom imd atrm^h khm-ent 
in the character of the young man, pj^ucedim, immense 
effeoi upon the Tribunes, who greeted him with 

cries of i^p^use. Maurice contend Is^sslf by 
and holdup Put his hand to his friend^h^ friend con- 
cerning whom he had said to hims4f» ** I s]hi®,;i#iong 
atand idcme ii^b the bfpch of ;;A; 

The spectators wtot ytoiWo two 

handsome yotu^, men, adeu^ 0ike .n denmn jkrious of 
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their biew^) by the foul shoemaker of the 

fom pere^y^ the unfavourable impreBsion 
he hail and determiimd to strike the, last blow. 

roared he; demand that the generous 

Citoyeo^ Tison ahduld lie heard, that she maj speak, and 
bring fom^rd her accusaiiou.” 

“ Citizens,’^ said Louis, ^ I demand that the flower-girl, 
who la about tp be arrested, and who no doubt will bo 
brought before you, may be first heard.” 

“ No, no,” aaid Simon ; it is just some false evidence — 
some partisan of the aristoorats. Besides, the woman 
Tison is most impatient to forward the means of justice.” 

During this time Louis took the opportunity to whisper 
to Mauriee. 

“Yes,” cried the Tribunes; “the deposition of tlw» 
woman Tison ; let her depose.” 

“Is the woman Tison in the hall?” demanded the 
president. 

“ Without doubt she is here,” cried Simon. “ Citoyenne 
Tison answer for yourself.” ^ 

“ I am here, president ; but if I depose, will they give 
me back my daughter ?” said the jaildress. 

“ Your daughter has nothing at all to do with the afiPair 
with which we are at present engaged,” said the,preBident. 
“ Make di^osition first, and th^ appeal ^ Com- 
mune to xe^m your cluld.” 

“Do you hear?” said Simon; “the citiaam president 
commands you ^o make your deposition. Do it quickly.” 

“A mom^t,” said the president, turning tewa|dis Mau- 
rice, astouisl^ at the ckmness of a man generally so 
Impetuoujt^; ^ One moment* Citizen municipal, have you 
nothing fer aty first ?” 

“ No, citken president — except Itast before Simon at- 
tached tho^ words * traitor and cows^d’ to a man like 
myse^ bOep better to have waited till 

lie was more inmrmad on that subject, that 

isall/^' ^ 

“You ^ jiNlf you s^ that?” replied Simon, with 
the b}n&^a^^jac4^nt p^uli^ to the |dobeian Parisian. 

“ t ^pUed liamioe, w more of sorrow 

than ang^ *Hhat you will^ experience your pinmshmcnt 
when you See who it Is wilt presently be brought here.” 
h2 
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** Who will arrive here, then ?*’ demanded Simon. ^ 

“ Citizen president,** said Maurice, without d^gning to 
notice the question of his hideous accuser, “I unite with 
my friend Louis, in demanding that the young girl about 
to he arrested may bo heard before this poor woman is 
compelled to speak, who, no doubt, has been pompted 
to this deposition.’* 

“Listen, citoyeime,” said Simon; “listen. They say 
down there that you are a false witness?** 

“la false witness!” cried the woman Tison. “You 
shall see — ^you shall see.' Wait.” , 

“Citizen,” said Maurice, “in pity desire this woman to 
remain silent.” 

“ Ah 1 you are afraid,” said Simon ; “ you are afraid.” 

“ Citizen president, I require the deposition of the woman 
Tison.” 

“Yea! yes! the deposition !” cried the Tribunes. 

“Silence,” cried the president; “the Commune re- 
turns.” 

At this moment the sound of a vqiturc was lieard rolling 
outside, amidst the noise of shouts^i^T arras. 

Simon turned uneasily towards the door. 

“ Quit the box,” said the president to him ; “ you have 
nothing more to tell.” Simon descended. 

At this moment some gendarmes entered, with the tide 
of curious idlers, which soon ebbed, and a woman was 
pushed towards the judgment hall. 

“Is it her?” whispered Louis to Maurice. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Maurice. “ Miserable woman, she 
is utterly ruined and lost.” 

“ The flower-girl ! the flower-girl !” murmured the Tri- 
bunes, whose curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. 
“ Is this the flower-girl P” 

“ I demand, before everything else,** roared Simon, “ the 
deposition of the woman Tison. You commanded tier to 
depose, president, and she has not yi^fe.done so.” 

The woman was recalled and entered iqiQn a dreadful 
and circumstantial deposil^n. The flower;fgiri, it was 
true, was alone crim^al, but Maurioo and her 

accomplices. This d<munliarion pi^duced aA incredible 
effect upon the public miodj^imd now, indeed, ^mon was in 
the ascendant* 
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Gendarmes,’* said thei president, “ bring forward tlie 
flower giri*” 

^'Ohi this is frightful,” said Maurice, concealing his 
face in his hands* 

The flower g^l was called and placed before the tribune, 
exactly opposite to Tisoti’s wife, whose testimony had con- 
victed her of a capital crime the moment before. She 
raised her veil 

“ Heloise!” cried the woman Tison ; “ my cliild. You 
here ?** 

“ Yes, ma mere, ’’ replied the young woman in a low tone* 

“ And why do you enter between two gendarmes P” • 

“ Because I am accused, ma mere.” 

You ! accused, and by whom ?” cried the startled 
woman. 

“ By you, ma m^re.” 

A frightful silence, like the precursor of death, fell sud- 
denly upon this noisy assemblage, while. the miserable feel- 
ing excited by this affecting scene weighed down every 
heart. ^*Her daughter,” was whispered, as if by voices in the 
distance, “ her daughter !” Unhappy woman I Maurice and 
Louis regarded both the accuser and the accused with sen- 
timents of deep commiseration, mingled with respectful 
pity for their unhappy fate. Simon, anxious to witness 
the conclusion of this tragedy, in which he hoped both 
Maurice and Louis would remain actors, endeavoured to 
concentrate the attention of the woman, who gazed wildly 
around. 

“ What is your name, qitoyonne ?” said the president 
to the young girl, himself affected at the scene. 

“ Heloise Tison, citizen.” 

“ What is your age ?” — “ Nineteen years.” 

“ Where do you reside ?” — “ Rue des Nonandieres^ 24,” 

^ Bid you sell the Citizen Lindey, whom you now see on 
the a boa(|uet of carnations this morning F” 

Tne ybmiggipl turned round and looked at Maurice. 

” Yes, I did,” Said she. 

The mofther herself ga^ed at her daughter, her eyes 
dilated wth terror. 

“ awaira that ever^ ^nation contained a billet 

addiossed<K) t|e widow i^^petP*’ 

“ I know it,” ^pli^ 'fee accused, # 
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A moTiement of horror and Adhitiitlaun iteelf 

through the hall. 

“ Why did you offer these camatiojis to the Citizen 
Maurice ?” 

Because I perceived that he wore the scarf of a ianni- 
dpal, and I imag^ed he was going to the Tehiple.^* 

” Who are your accomplices ?” — “ 1 have none.** 

“ What ! have you then concocted this plbt alohe 
^ If it is a plot, I alone am concerned in it.** 

“ But the Citizen Maurice—** 

"Did he know that the' flowers contained these 
bHlets?**— "Yes.** 

" The Citizen Maurice is amunicipal, the Citizen Maurice 
could converse with the Qu^^n at any hour of the day or 
the night. The Citizen Maurice, if he wished tc say any- 
thing to the Queen, had no occasion to write, he could speak.*’ 
" And you do not know the Citizen Maurice Lindey ?” 

" I have soinetimes seen him come to the Temple, 
whilst I was there, with my poor mother, but I only know 
him by sight.” 

" Do you see, miserable wretch,” saM LCuis, shaking his 
Anger at Simon, who, dismayed at the turn of aflkirs, wdth 
his head lowered, was attempting to sneak away Unpisr- 
ceived, " do you see what you have dune f ” 

Every one re^rded Simon with looks of deep ihdignatdoh. 
The president continued. " Since you made Up these 
bouquets, you, of course, are aware that each one contiuhed 
a paper, and therefore must know also what was written 
upon that paper ?” 

" Of course I know it.” 

" Well, then, tell us what it was ?” 

" Citizen,” said the young girl, with fimneitoi 1 have 
told ail I either can or will tell.” 

** Then you refuse to answer this question P**^" TesJ*^ 

" Do you know ,to what you expose juiifseif 
" You tmSt perhaps to yodr yoiitii ahd beau^f**' 

" I trust in God,” - - “ 

"Citizen Maurice Lindey, Citizen HyacH^/Ldfl^/’ 
said the president, ^ free, ,1^ ^ia^une 

cognises y^ur and admir^ yoiir; |iiyal 'spirit. 

Gendarmes, conduct the CM^fCnne fietbise W the prison of 
the section.” 

At these words the woman Tison seemed to awake, and, 
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a pieroibg attempted to rusli forarard once 
more td e^btade her daaghter^ but was withheld by the 
guarpi 

i forgive you, mother,” said the young girl, as they led 
her away. 

The woman Tieou rushed forward, uttered a savage roar, 
and fell down as if dead. 

•‘‘Noble girl!” murmured Morand, filled with emotions 
too miserable to describe. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THB billet/ 

iMBtEBLiTELT following the evcnts we are about to relate, 
the last scene of the drama unrolled itself, as a sad finale 
to this sudden ohange in the wheel of fortune. The woman 
Tison, struck as by a thunderbolt at what had occurred, 
and totally abandoned by those who had escorted her, (for 
there is something even revolting in an involuntary crime, 
and it certainly amounts to a great eiime, when a mother 
condemns her own daughter to an ignominious death, were 
it even from excess of aealous patriotism), the woman after 
remaining for some time in a state of insensibility, at 
length raised her head, looked wildly around, and find- 
ing hmelf deserted and alone, uttered a loud cry, and 
rushed towards the door. 

At this door a few idlers more curious than the rest 
still remained congregated togeth^, who dispersed when 
they beheld her, and pointing with their fing^s, said one 
to another, “ Bo you see that woman P It is die who 
denounced her daughter.” 

The wretched woman uttered a cry of despair, and 
rushed towards the ^'emple. But on reaching the third 
of k Bue Idicbel le Comte, a mm placed himsdf in front 
impeding her progress, and oonoealing his fiiee and 
figeeHi M his mau^* 

oehtmrt,” said he^ “ how you have killed your 

“ my ^ild poor wbmaii, “ killed nsy 

child t im, it ^ssible^^’ 

“ It is so, notwithstanding, for youa dai^ter has been 
arrested.” 
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“ And where have they taken her P” 

To the Conciergerie ; from there she will he sent to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and you know what' becomes 
of those who arc sent, there/* 

“ Stand aside/ * said the woman Tison, ‘‘ and let me pass/ * 
** Where are you going ?** 

“ To the Conciei*geiio/* 

What are you going there for ?** • 

“ To see her again/* 

“ They will not allow you to enter/* 

“They will permit me to lie at the door, to liw^ there, 
to sleep there. I will remain there till she goes out, and 
tlien at least I shall see her once more.** 

“ Suppose some one promised to restore you yOur child P** 
“ What is that you say ?’* 

“ I ask you, supposing a man were to promise to give 
you back your child, would you do what this man required 
of you in return ?** 

“ Everything for my child ; all for my Heloise !’* cried 
the woman, wringing her hands. “ All ! all ! all !** 

“ Listen/* said the Unknown. “ It is God who now 
punishes you.” 

“And for what ?** 

“ For the tortures you have inflicted so mercilessly on 
a poor mother as unhappy as yourself.’* 

“ Of whom do you speak ? What do you mean ?” 

“ You have often driven the unhappy prisoner to the 
very verge of despair, where you are yourself at this mo- 
ment, by your revelations and brutalities. God now 
punishes you for all this by conducting this daughter, whom 
you love so much, to the scaffold.” 

“ You said there was some man who could save her, 
where is this man? what does he want? wliat wiU he 
demand p” 

“This man requires that you cease to persecute the 
Queen, that you demand pardon for the outrages already 
committed against her, and if at any^ time you pemave 
that this woman, wbo is also a weqiing, despairuig mo^r, 
by any unforeseen circumstauK^, or by some miracle iVccn 
Heaven, is npon the point Hit saving hersdf, instead of 
opposing her fiigh^ you do $U in your iidwer to aid and 
abet it.” c 
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■ " citizen ” said the woman Tison. You are tho 

mantis it not so f ” 

Well.” 

“ It is you who promise to save my child ?” 

The Unknown remained silent. 

“ Will you engage to do it P Will you promise ; will 
you swear it P Answer me,^* 

“All that a" man can do to save a woman I will do to 
save \"Our daughter,” 

“ He cannot save her,” cried the woman, uttering piercing 
cries, “ he cannot save her. When ho promised me ho 
lied.” 

“ Do what you can for the Queen, and I will do all in my 
power for your daughter.” 

“ What care 1 for the Queen ? She is not my daughter. 
If they must decapitate some one it shall not be my daugh- 
ter, it shall be her. They may cut my throat so that they 
.^pare mj child’s. They may lead me to the guillotine, so 
that they do not harm a hair of her head, and I will go 
there singing — 

“ Ah 1 ya ira, ira, ira*” 

And she commenced singing in a frightful voice, then 
suddenly stopped short, and burst into a fit of frenzied 
laughter. The man in the mantle himself appeared alarmed 
at this burst of folly, and retreated a stej? or two from her. 

“Ah! you shall not escape me thus,’^ said the woman 
Tison in despair, and retaining her hold of his mantle ; 
“ you shall not at one moment say ‘ do this, and 1 will 
rescue your child,’ and afterwards say * perhaps,’ Will you 
save her ?” 4^ 

“ Yes,” ^ 

“How?” 

“ The day she is conducted from the Conciergerie to tho 
scaffold.” 

“ But why wait*— why not to-night ? this evenings 
this moment, even P'* 

“ Because X canuf^ do so.” 

“ Ah ! you know you cannot, you well know you can# 
not,” cried woman Tison; “but as for me, I ^n,” 

“ Wh^^^ you do P” 

“ I can the piWner, I can watch the Queen, 

f s you terniL her, aristocrat m you are, andA can enter the 
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prison any hour of the day or AH ibis will I do. 

We will see how much she shall escape V Will lee. 
Yea, we shall see, since they will not s&re ndtj dAnghter, 
who ought to do so if they could. Head for head. Do 
you like that? Marie* Antoinette has been Queen. 
Heloise Tison is only a poof gii*l. I know all this very 
well; but on the guillotine they are equals — all distinctibu 
ceases there.” * 

“Well, it may be so,” said the man in the mantle. 
“ But you perform your part, and I will fulfil mine.” 

“ Swear.” — “ I swear it.” 

“ By what do you swear ? ” — “ Anything you choose.” 

“ Have you a child ? ” — “ No.” 

“ Well then,” said the woman, in a* disappointed tone, 
“ by what can yon swear ? ” 

“ Listen. ■ I swear by God.” 

“ Bah !” exclaimed the woman Tison, “ you know very 
well they have demolished the ancient and have not yet 
decided on the new,” 

“ I swear by the tomb of my father.” 

“Swear not by a tomb, for that is prophetic of evil. 
Oh, my God ! my God ! When I thmk that perhaps in 
three days I may swear by the tomb of my child also. 
My daughter ! My poor Heloise 1 ” cried the woman 
Tison, frantically; till at the sound of her voice, raised to 
a shrill scream,* several windows w^e opened. At eight of 
the opened windows, another man, who seemed to detach 
himself from the wall, advanced towards the first. 

“ There is nothing dan be done with this woman,!*" said 

; “ she is mad.” 

“ No ; she is a mother,” replied the fofmer, and dragged 
his companion away. Wien she saw them leaving her, 
the wom^ Tison again returned to the subject. 

“ Where a^-e you going P ” cried she. “ Are you going 
to rescue Heloise ? ,, Wait for me then — I will go with 
you. Wait for me; do wait for me.” And the poor 
wretch followed them, screaming, till at the comer of the 
nearest stft^ she lost sight of them aitogethi^ ; and not 
knowing which way to turn, she lor im 

undecided, looking on every side, when seeint In the 
silence and dazkneite of the ni|^t a double syl^^l of death, 
she uttered a ciy of hoti'Of and feQ bn the pavement with< 
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otdr The clock struck ien, Dtkrmg thi!^ 

time, auA Wk^t the same hour was resounding from tht 
Temple the usual sat in her chamber, he 

tween her daughter and her sister. Near her was a lighten 
lamp, eohtealed feom the light of the rnuuicipm, bj 
Madame l^yale, who pretended to embrace her mother, wh% 
was reading over again a small billet wiitten on the sm^est 
yae^ of piiper imaginable, and in characters so minute, 
that her eyes, already nearly blinded by her scalding tears, 
scarcely retsined sbength io decipher it. The billet con- 
tained the following lines ; — 

To-morrow, Tuesday, demand permission to wjdk in 
the garden ; this will be accorded without any difficulty, 
as an order has been issued to grant you this favour when- 
ever you think proper to solicit it. After two or three 
turns, feign to feel fatigued, approach the cabin, and ask 
the widow Plumeau to allow you to sit down. Then, in a 
moment, -pretend to feel worse, and faint away. They will 
then close all the doors, that they may be able to render 
you assistance, and you will remain with Madame Eliza- 
beth and Madame fioyale. Immediately the trap door of 
the cellar will open. Precipitate yourself, your sister 
and daughter through this aperture, and you are all three 
saved.” 

“ Mon Dieu I ” said Madame Boyide, “ our evil destiny 
tires in the pursuit.” 

^ If this billet should prove, only a trap,” said Madame 
Elisabeth. 

“ No, no/^ said the Queen, these characters have always 
indicated to me the pi^esenee of a mysterious but equauy 
brave and feithful friend.” 

^ Is it the Chevalier ? ” demanded Madame Bbyale. 

“ He himself,” replied the Queen. 

Madame Elizabeth clasped her hands. 

“ Let us each reed the billet again very softly, replied the 
Queen, so that if one of us forget any particmars, the 
others can supply them.” 

They idl@iree re-r^ the letter, and had just hnished so 
doii^, whiWfcVthey.hei^ the d^r of their chamber turn 
sloMy ein ik The t#6 princi^ses turned round ; 

the Qoeeh'^^i^ remained atai^Onary, e;iccopt W ah imper- 
ceptible movement, she raised her hand tEfner nUir and hid 
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the billet in her heacl-dres*s. It wa« a rntmiei]^ 'ftrho 
opened the dpor. 

“ What is your business, monsieur ? *’ demanded Madame 
Elizabeth and Madame lioyale, at the same moment. - 

“ Hum ! ’* said the munfftipal, it appears to me that 
you retire very late to-night?” 

‘‘Is there, then,” said the Queen, with her usual dignity, 
“ a new decree from the Commune, stating the hour at 
which I am to go to bed ? ” 

“No, oitoyenne,” said the municipal ; “hut if necessary 
, they will make one.” v. 

“ In the meantime, monsieur,” said Marie Antoinette, 
“ respect — I do not say the chamber of the Queen — but 
that of a woman.” . 

“ Truly,” growled the municipal, “ these aristocrats 
always speak as if they were something ” 

But in the meantime, subdued by the haughty dignity 
of lier prosperity, but which three years of suffering had 
calmed down, he withdrew. An instant afterwards the 
lamp was extinguished, and the three females retired in 
darkness, as usual. 

The next morning at nine o’clock, the Queen having re- 
read the letter before she arose, in order that she might 
not misconstrue any of the instructions contained there, 
tore it into almost invisible fragments. She then hastily 
iinished her toilet, awoke her sister, and entered the 
chamber of the princess. A minute afterwards she came 
out, and called the municipals on guard. 

“What do you want, citoyenneP” said one of them, 
appearing at the door, while the other did not even dis- 
continue his breakfast to answer the i*oyal appeal. 

“Monsieur,” said Marie Antoinette, “I have just' left my 
daughter’s chamber, and found her very ill. Her limbs 
are swollen for want of exercise ; and yon know, monsieur, 
it is I who have dpomed her to this life of inaction. 1 
received permission to walk in the garden, but in descend- 
ing 1 must necessarily pass before the door of the room 
occupied by my husband in his lifefciitie. When I made 
the attempt my heart failed me, and I had not eourage to 
do so, and have since limited my wa}ks to the. platform. 
Now, however, I find Idas exercise insufficient my 
poor child, I therefore entreat you, Oitisen municipal, 
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in nay name, to claim of General Santerre the renewal of 
this piivile^.^' ' . 

. The (^leen had pronounced these words in a manner 
at once so mild, yet dignified ; had so strenuously avoided 
all allusions to anything that could wound the feelings of 
the Republican j that he who had entered her presence with 
his bead covered, as for the most part was the custom of 
these men^ gradually raised the bonnet rouge, and when 
she had finished, said, bowing respectfuliy isAer — 

‘‘Rest assured, madam, your petition shall he laid before 
the Citizen General/* Then on retiring, as if to convince 
himself he had yielded to justice rather than weakness. 
“ It is just,** said he, “after all ; it is only right.** 

“ What is just P*’ demanded the other municipal. 

“ That this woman should be permitted to walk in the 
garden with her child, who is an invalid/* 

“ Bah ! ** said the other ; “ when she asks to he allowed 
to walk from the Temple to la Place de la Revolution, that 
will he permitted her fast enough.’* 

The Queen heard these words, and turned- vexy pale, but 
idill drew from them fresh courage for the great attempt 
she meditated. The municipal finished his breakfast, and 
descended. The Queen requested she might take hers in 
her danghter*8 room, which was granted, Madame Eoyale, 
to confirm the statement concerning her ill health, did not 
quit her bed ; the Queen and Madame Elizabeth remained 
near her. 

At one o’clock, as usual, Santerre ai'nved. His coming 
was announced by the drums beating the march, and by 
the entrance of a fresh battalion, and other municipals^ 
who came in thoir turn to relieve those on guard. Whoa 
Santerre had fully reviewed the battalion leaving, and the 
QUO about to take its place, and had paraded his large 
heavyJimbed horse round the court of the Temple, he 
stood still for a jnoment. This was for the purpose of 
receiving any claims, denunciations, or requests. The 
municipid, iavailiiig himselT oirtWrWt^ approached him. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” said Santerre, brusquely. 

Oi&en/’ said the municipal, “ I, come to entreat on 
the part the Queen — ” • 

“ Who is the Queeji ?” int^rupted Santerre. 

^ True !” said the muniqapal, a^nishedat his own mis* 
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take. What haye 1 8aid-r>l must ha ] ^ 9 ^ ta 

speak on the part of Madame Veto.” 

All in good time,” said Santee. ^ Sow Z 
you, what have you to say tc^ me ?” 

“ The young Veto is ill, it appears, from wOat of paroper 
air and exercise.” • 

“ Well, is it necessary again to bring this befo|e the 
public P The nation granM her permission to walk in 
the garden, a^^she refused it. Bon soir.” 

“ That is exactly it. She regrets this/now, and requests 
you will permit her to do so.” 

“ There is no difficulty abo^jt that. You all hear,^’ said 
Santerre, that Capet’s wife will come down to walk in 
the garden. Now,” addressing the whole battalion, “ take 
care she does not abuse this favour granted her by the 
nation, by making her escape over the wall ; for ii‘ that 
happens I will cut off every one of your heads.” A roar 
of laughter followed this pleasantry of the Citizen General 
Now that is settled,” said Santerre, adieu. I am going 
to the Convention. It appears they are about to reunite 
Boland and Barbaroux, and the question is to deliver their 
passport to another world.” It was this intelligence that 
had put the Citizen General in auch good humour. Be 
then galloped away. The battalion just quitted guard fol- 
lowed him, then the municipals also ^ave place to those 
who had received Santerre’s instrucHons respecting the 
Queen. One of the municipals who went up to Marie 
Antoinette perceived, while thanking hini,that her daughter 
turned from red to pale, while the sisl^ seemed engaged in 
thanks to God. 

Ah!” thought she, looking through the window towards 
Heaven, “your soul reppses there, seignour ; but will your 
terrible doom be idlowed to fall heavilj on us ?” 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said she, with that ffiacinating 
smile which had proved the ruin of Bernane, and turned 
the heads of so many of his feUow-men ; “ thika 1” 

Then tunung round to her little dog, wha leapt after 
her, w^dking on his hind-legs, for he WCU understood from 
the looks of his mistreoa that something eBusual wee about 
to take place. * , . 

« Come, s^Jd ** Wf>re t^k*” 

The little anipaal began % frisk ipid jWp, eod, after 
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l^kin^ at the muBicipal attentively^ comprehending, m 
douht, that this man oi^mated the.intelligenco which 
hadmadet his mistress so happy, ran towards him, and, 
wagging his long and silky tail, ventured even to caress him. 
This man, who perhaps might be insensible to the prayers 
of a Queen, could not iiesist the caresses of a little dog. 

** If only cm acooujit of this little beast, you should go 
out more frequently, Citoyenne Capet. Humanity com- 
mands us to take care of every creature.’^ 

At what hour shall we go out, monsieur ?** demanded 
the Queen. Bo you not think the sun would do us good F” 
“ You can go out when you please,” said the municipal ; 
there has been no restriction on the subject. If you like 
to go out at mid-day, as that is the time they change the 
sentinels, there will be less bustle in the court.” 

“ Then let it ho at mid-day,” said the Queen, pressing 
her hand to her side, to still the beating of her heart. And 
she regarded this man, who appeared to her less stern than 
his associates, and who, perhaps, for kindly yielding to the 
wishes of a prisoner, might fall a sacrifice to the conspiracy 
which they meditated. But al the moment when com- 
passion was stealing over the heart of the woman, the 
mind of the Queen was aroused. She thought of the 
corpses of her faithful friends strewed upon the floors of 
the palace on the tenth of August ; she recalled to memory 
tlie second of September, and the head of the Princess 
Lambrile, carried on a pike before her windows ; she re- 
membered the twenty-first of January, when her husband 
died upon the scafPold, the noise of drums extinguishing 
his feeble voice ; then again she thought of her son, whose 
cries of distress had more than once reached her ears ; and 
her heart beeame hardened. 

“ Alasl” cried she, ‘^misfortune la like the blood of the 
ancient Hydras — dt is teemful of crops of future evils 1*^ 

OHAPTEE XXVI, 

THIS HTTnn DOO JET. 

The munieipd left to call his colleagues, and to read the 
proe^ yerim left , by the iormer^munioipals. The Queen 
remained alone with rister and ohU4 They all three 
regarded each otheri Then Madame Eoy/de threw her 
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aims tlka and warmly 

ElizaWl^'iippros^ed her eistf^, aadheM .Q^ti'^ Jbf^ 

“ Let ’as offer np pur parayeim to Ood^’* the 
**.biit in a manner ihat no one liears^/* 

It w«i one of those fatal epoohs wTiea that 

natural hymn of praise whi^h God impMtea in every 
human heart, became fiasp1^4ou8 In the eyes cff these men, 
since prayer is an act of pTiuse and^ackndhrledgme^^ for 
mercies received^ But in the idem of them guafiUans 
hope and gratitude afforded anUect for inquietude; since 
the Qumiii could hope only fbr and could t|^k God 
only for affording her the means pf ejtect^ it* . ^his 
mental pi^ayer eoncludod, all three remained: wiSmut- utter- 
ing a woTd« . : : 

Twdve o’clock struck, then thrqe-quartw, then One. 
But thejoioment when the. last stroke resoujided from the 
bronae timbrel the noise of arms was heard on the spiral 
staircase asqendiug to the Queen. 

“They are relieving sehMecls,” said she; ^they come 
to seek Us.” . . 

She saw her sister and daughter turn very pafe. 

“ Cputl^ r’ said she,, trembling herself witli emotion. 

said a voice l^xn'telow. ** Llfel^e 
prisoners i&iwend.” ' . 

We lurC here, gentlemen,’* with 

asentimdnt alinost of regret, embrace at!i|i|f1an0e tbe 
blaek walls and the jrudc appurte^^ces whic^ had been 
more or less the companions oTSSr CflMiHty.. 

The first wicket' opened, they gaihaathe corriddr, whfcb, 
being dark, enabled the three chives to j^epa! their 
emotions^ Befom tbem fmlicke^ l|ttte 
they arrived at the Beeoiid--^at is to say, the door froin 
which Marie A-ntoinette endeavour^ to turn her eyes — 
thd faidshful little animal first plaeedliis nose to the ground, 
then laid hia hea^ upon his paws, and gave utterance to a 
succession of pla^^tive cries, which terminajy^ in a pro- 
longed kewb Tt^;^»een passed i^uickly, jnob having 
strength sufficient to recsill her deg, fl^d bemelf 

against the wedl^^ ®ch essaying to„ a few 

steps, lii^^Hmbs t1^used^th^ office^ 
eompeljt# to sW^. 

her, and fer &w momei% the l^rec femafes remained 
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a imimsik&ly grou]^, %he mother res^iag 
"^er Sm ^^k head of her daughter^ when Uttle Jet 

“ Weill” cried, ^ ^ do ym or 4o yon not mean 

to ooine d^ewnf” . . 

» We are oomi^,” eaid the mnnioi^al^ wW hed remained 
standing^ reepeeli;^ this in all its simpMeity. 

•^Let iis ^ nhW|” said the Queen^ as she prepared to 
deaoend/ 

When proohers had t^hed the iK^om ^ the stair* 

case, o^»o»te the door, under which the sun f bed his rays 
of bright gold, the rolHng of the dram was heard sum- 
monii^ the guard,; then a profound silencg, the effect of 
curiosi^, ensued, and the tnassiye door op^ed, revolving 
slowly upon its creaking hinges. A woman was seated on 
the grdimd, or rather on the corner of the ^M>ne contiguous 
to this door. It was the Woman Tisbn, whonlrlthe^ueen 
had not seen for four*and*twenty homrs, and whqeesi)^oe 
at supper the preceding evening, and at them morning’s 
meal, had excited her surprise. The Queen already saw 
the light, the trees, the garden^ and b^ond the barrier 
which enclosed the garden her eym eag^ly sought the 
little hut of the cmitim, wkm her 
awiuted her obming} when, at the sound :#^^^]rtsteps; Idie 
woman removed her hands, and thei, Queen h^eld a pale 
and fa^ beneath a mai^ gray disbev^ed 

locks«V Tncc chaise wrought in few l^)urs was so 
great thidi the Q^n stem overwiielmed wit^ astonish- 
mei^. the datiberatiou peculiar to those de- 

ffei^t M^reiMfonj^sh^ kneMi;d^ he&re the door, impeding 
IhepiiS^d^llaweA^ 

“ Whet do yod wa^f^ my good woman F” demar^ed the 



shouldl pardon ine.” 


“ Qe said it w as m 
” Who said so F’^ demanded the^i 
“ The man in the man%i^ : 


i the woman 
thethimdherdang^r, 

Qn /along, ;|^r «aid fet the wMow 

CkpeSs pm i she Ihs perniis^oh to walk in the gardmi.” 

" I the witmma ** that It why I came 

to wait her imm they w99 not i^pr me to go 
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np ; and I ought to ask het forgiveness. 1 was obligt^ 
to wait for her coming out, to see her.” 

‘‘But why, then, are you not permitted to go up?” 
demanded the Queen. 

The woman began to laugh. 

" Because they pretend that 1 am nnad,” said she. 

The Queen looked at har, and saw indeed that the wild 
eyes of the unhappy being reflected a strange l^t — that 
vague expression denoting all absence of intellect. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu 1” said she. “ Poor woman ! what has 
happened ?” 

“Happened! Do you not know?” said the woman; 
“ but if— You know very well, since it waron your account 
she was condemned.” 

«Whof”— “Heloise.” > 

“ Your daughter ?” — “ Yes, she— my poor child !” 

“ Condemned 1 by whom ? How ? Why ?” 

^ Because she sold a bouquet.” 

‘ What bouquet p” 

“ A bouquet of carnations. She is not a flower-girl,” 
continued the old woman, as if endeavouring to collect her 
thoughts, “ then how could she sell this bouquet P” 

The Queen shuddered; she felt an invisible link con- 
nected this scene with her present situation, and convinced 
her the time must not be lost in useless conversation. 

“ My good woman,” said she, “ allow me to pass, 1 en- 
treat you ; you can tell me aE this by-and-by.” 

“ No, now ; you must pardon me, and 1 must assist you 
to escape, that he may save my daughter.” 

The Queen turned pale as death. “ Mon Dieu !” mur- 
mured she, raising her eyes to heaven, then turning 
towards the municipal, “ Monsieur,” said she, “ have the 
kindness to remove this woman ; you see that she is mad.” 

“ Go, go, mother,” said the municipal ; “ decamp.” 

But the woman^ clung to the wall, still reiterating, She 
must pardon me, that he may save my daughter.” 

“ But who is he P’*— “ The mad in the manide.” 

“ Sisto,” said Madame Elizabeth, “try to console bar.” 

“ Oh, willingly,” said the Queen ; “ I believe, uideed, that 
will bo the shortest way tl^n turning toward the mad 
woman, “ What do jrou desire, good woman P” Said she. 

“ 1 wish you to fitim me all thesuffering I have caused 
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jm bjr my behayiouF— all the de^mioj^tiona I have 

made; ^ trw i^t when you see thexnanln the mantle, 
you wQleemmand him to save my daughter; for he will 
do all you de^/’ . 

1 dp not know whom you mean by the man in the 
mantle,’^ said the Queen ; but that is not the question. 
If it is neeessary to your peace of mind to obtain my 
pardon for all the ofiences you imagine you have com- 
mitted against me, I lleely forgive you, my poor woman, 
from the depths of my heart, and trust only that any one 
I may have offended will as sincerely ^rdon me.” 

**OhI” oried the woman Tison, with an indescribable 
accent of joy, "4ie will save my child, since you have for- 
given me. Your hand, madame ! your hand — 

The Queen astonished, and at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning, presented her hand to the woman, who seized it, 
and ardently pressed her lips upon it. At this moment 
the hoarse voice of a hawker was heard in the Temple re- 
sounding from the street. 

‘^This,” cried he, the judgment , nnd decree con- 
demning Heloise Tison to the penalty of death for the 
crime of conspiracy.” 

Scarcely had th^e words reached the ears of the woman 
Tison, than rising from her knees, with an air of dogged 
resolution, she extended her arms to impede the passage of 
the Que^. 

"Oh, mon Dieu!” cried the Queen, who had not lost 
one word of this sentence, so dreadful to her ears. 

" Condemned to death !” cried the mother; " my child 
condoned I — ^my Heloise lost ! He has not then saved 
her — and now he canjiot save her ! Too late — ^too late !” 

" Poor woman,” said the Queen, “ believe me, I feel for 
you.” 

"You!” s£ud she, looking at her fiercely with her blood- 
shot eyes. “ You pity me P Neve^^never !” 

" Yop are mistaken, I pity you from my heart ; but do 
l>r^ allow me to pass.” 

The woman burst into a hoarse l^ugh. 

“.Let you pass? Ho, no. I wOmd have assisted you 
to eso^;beci^ be promised, if I tfid so, he would rescue 
my datightor ; bqt since she is condemned to death you 
shall not alone bb saved.” 
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“ Messieurs cried the Queen, ^'come to my aid. Do 
you not see that this woman is quite mad 

“ No, I am not mad ; 1 Icnow well what 1 am saying 
cried the woman. “ It is the truth — ^there was a conspi- 
racy, and Simon discovered all. It was my poor daughter 
who sold the bouquet. She confessed it before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal .... A bouquet of carnations .... 
they had some papers concealed in them.” * 

” Madame,” said the Queen, in the name of Heaven !” 
The Voice of the crier was again heard, repeating — 

“ This is the judgment and decree condemning The girl 
Heloise Tison to the punislmient of death for the crime 
of conspiracy.” ^ 

“ Do you hear it ?” screamed the lunatic to the groups 
of national guards scattered around ; do you hear ? 
Condemned to death : it is you who have killed my 
daughter — ^you, Austrian, you!” 

« Messieurs,” said the Queen, “ if you will not release 
me from this mad woman, allow me at least to return to 
my apartments. I cannot support the reproaches of this 
woman, unjust as they are ; it crushes my heart,” and she 
turned away, sighing deeply. 

“Yes, yes — weep, hypocrite!” cried the maddened 
wretch} “your bouquet will cost you dear .... She 
must have suspected you. Thus it is you doom all those 
to death who serve you. You cany misery, Austrian, 
everywhere I Your friends are dead— your husband and 
your defenders have all perished — and now they will sacri- 
fice my unhappy child ! When will your turn come, that 
no more may die for you F” And the miserable creature 
accompanied these last words with threatening gestures. 
The Queen hid her face between her hands. 

“ Dnhappy woman,” observed Madame Elizabeth, ven- 
turing to speak, “arc you aware that she whom you 
address is the Queen F” 

“The Queen repeated the maniac,^ whose madness 
every moment increased, “if she is the Queen, let her 
defend my podr ^irl against the hangman, who seeks her 
life . • . who will show mercy to my poor Hdloise ? . . . 
Kings c^ show mwy . . • c Bender me back my child, 
and 1 will acknowled^ her as que^. Till then, she is 
only a woman, and a woman who brings misery upon all, 
and kills aU 
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^'Oht ^ve p%, ma<kmel** criod Marie Antoinette; 
*‘yoa see xny tesfrs-and distress/’ and she again made an 
attempt to pasi^ not from an j hope of escape, but to free 
herself from this eruel attack. 

"You shall not pass!** roared the old woman. “You 
want to escape, Madame Veto .... I know it all, the 
man in the mantle told me you want to go and rejoin the 
Prussians. But you shall not escape,** continued she, 
clasping the robe of the Queen. "1 will prevent you. 
A la lanteme, Madame Veto ! To arms, citizens I let us 
march ’* 

And with her arms wrestling, her grizzled locks dishe- 
velled, and hanging over her haggard countenance — 
her blood-shot eyes~the unfortunate creature fell to the 
ground, in her fi^l tearing the robe she still held in her 
hand. The Queen, terrihed, but disembarrassed at least 
of the maniac, was flying to the side of the garden, when 
all at once a terrible cry resounded, mingled with loud 
barking, and accompanied with a strange uproar, arousing 
the national guards from their stupo^^who, attracted by 
the sc^e, immediately surrounded Marie Antoinette. 

" To arms ! to arms ! Treason T* shouted a man, whom 
from his voice the Queen recognised as the shoemaker 
Simon. Near this man, who, sword in hand, guarded the 
threshold of the cabin'', little Jet was barking furiously, 

" To arms I every one to his post !’* cried Simon ; " we 
are betrayed. Compel the Austrian to turn back. To 
arms! to arms!** An oflScer ran forward, when Simon 
spoke to him, pointing with enraged gestures to the inte- 
rior of the hut. The officer in his turn then cried " To 
arms !*’ 

"Jet! Jet!” called the Queen, advancing some etras. 
But the dog only continued to bark more furiously. ^ The 
national guard rah to arms, and rushed towards hut, 
whilst the municipals took possession of the Qum, her 
daugite and sister, and compelled them to re-enter the 
wicket, which they closed behind them. 

" Prepare your arms !** cried the municipals to the sen- 
tinels« And the sonnd of iirearnn} was heard. 

“ It is th^ ! it is thmre tf * cried Kmon, " under the trap. 
I saw it shut again, I am certain of it. Besides, the 
Austrian’s dog, a good little anima^ who was not in the 
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plot, barked nt the Conspirators, who are no doubt still in 
the cave. Hcdd ! he barks again.’* 

Indeed Jet, instigated hy Simon’s cries and shouts, 
began to bark again more strenuously than before. The 
officer seized the ring of the trap, but sering he was 
unable to raise it, two of the gienadim went to his asskt- 
anco, but without the slightest success. 

“You perceive they hold the trap-door from below. 
Fire through the trap-door, my friends, fire!” said 
Simon. 

“ Oh !” cried Madame Flumeau, “ you will breidc my 
bottles.” 

“ Fire I” repeated Simon, “ fire !” 

“ Be silent, brawler,” said the officer, “ and bring some 
hatchets, and begin to open the planks. Now let a few 
men hold themselves in readiness, and fire into the trap- 
door the instant an opening is made.” The groaning of 
planks and a sudden jerk informed the national guards 
that some movement was taking place in the interior. 
Directly afterwards they heard a motion under ground, 
like an iron portcullis being closed. 

“ Coxirage I” said the oflSicer to the sappm, who worked 
indefatigably. The hatchets entered {EepTanks. Twenty 
guns were lowered in the direction or the opening, which 
enlarged every moment. 'But through the aperture no 
one could bo seen, The ofiSeer lighf^d a torch and threw 
it into the cave. It was empty. Ihey then raised thx; 
traprdoor, which now offered no resistance. “Follow me!” 
said the officer, bravely descending the ladder. 

“ £n avant 1 cn avant 1” cried the national guards, fol- 
lowin^1ih@'examj^ of their officer. 

“Ah! Madame Fhimeau,” said Simon, “you lent your 
cellar to the aristocrats.” 

The waU was broken down, the humid soil was trampled 
by numerous feet, and a qoaduit of three feet wide and 
five &et l^h, tike the braniinsra trench, plunged in the 
direction of “la Kue de la Oorderie.” The officer ventured 
into this openingj resolved to follow fhese aristocnats into 
the bowels of the earih ; but when he had adduced three 
or four steps, he found iO. ffirther progress impeM by aa 
iron gratb;^. 

“ Stop !” said he to those who were closely pressing 
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behind him ; we can proceed no longer, here is a physical 
impedioienV’ 

“Well/* said the municipal, who having placed the 
prisoners in security, anxiously awaited the news ; “ well, 
what have you discovered ?” 

“Parbleu!** said the officer, reappearing, “it was 
doubtless a conspiracy ; the aristocrats wanted to carry off 
the Queen, and m course she c onnived with them.’* 

“Paste! ** cried, the mumcipE37^*lend some one after 
the citizen Santerre, that he may inform the commune.’* 

“Soldiers,” said the officer, “remain in this cellar, and 
if any one presents himself, kill him.” 

And the officer, having issued his orders, remounted to 
make his report. 

“ Ah I ah !” said Simon, “ rubbing his hands — “ ah ! ah ! 
will th^ still say I am a fool f Brave Jet I Jet is a famous 
patriot, Jet has saved the repuUio. Come here, Jet, come.” 
And the brute who had coaxed the poor little dog, the 
moment he approached him, raised his foot, and kicked 
him to a distance of several feet. “ IcHke you, Jet,” said 
he; “ah! you will cu^ yom* mistress’s throat. Come 
here, Jet, come.” But instead this time of obeying him, 
Jet ran away howling, on the road towards the keep. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MUSCADIir. 

It was near two o’clock. Louis was promenading up and 
down in Maurice’s room, while Agesilas polished his 
master’s boots in the antechamber, only for the greater 
convenience of conversation the door remained open, and 
during his walk Louis stopped, and often addressed a 
few questions to the official. 

“ And you citizen Agesilas, that your master left 
home this morning ?” — “ Oh ! mon I)ieu ! yes,” 

“‘At the usual hour P” — It might be tm minutes 
carli^ or ten minutes later, I cannot say exactly.” 

“ And youhave not seen him sinoe ?” — ^“No, citizen.” 

Louis continued his walk, and after three or four turns 
itgaiu stepped, and renewed his questions. 

“ Had lie his sword with him r’ demanded he. 

“ When be goes to the Section, he invambly carries it.” 

“ Are you sure he has gone to the seefion P” 
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At least he told me so,” . ^ 

** In that case 1 shall join him,” said Xiouis, and if we 
miss one another, tell him I have been, and left to rejoin 
him.” 

"Wait,” said Agesilas. 

" Why ?” — " I hear his footstep on the stairoase.” 

Almost at the same moment the door opened, and 
Maurice entered. Louis bestowed a hasty glance upOn 
him, and perceived nothing extraordinary in bis appear- 
ance, 

“So you are come at last,” said he. “I have beei 
waiting here these tWo hours.” 

“ So much the better,” said Maurice, smiling, " that has 
afforded you plenty of time to compose distichs and qua- 
trains.”. 

“ Alas ! mon ami, 1 have made none.” 

" Why, is the world oomix^ to an end ?” 

“ My dear Maurice, I am very unhappy.” 

“ You unhappy 

“ Yes, I am miserable. I am suffering from remorse.” 

" Remorse P” 

" Eh I mon Dieu ! Yes,” said Louis* “ Between you and 
her there was no alternative — between you and her I 
would not hesitate, bnt, you see, Arthemise is in despair, 
for she was her friend.” 

“ Poor girl !” 

“ And^it was she who gave me her address.” .... 

“ You had much better have allowed things to take their 
natural course.” 

“ Yes ; and at this very moment you would have been 
condemned in her stead.” 

“ Powerfully argued, dear friend. But I who conm to 
ask your advice, think you are too wise for that.” 

“ Never mind, ask away.” 

“ This poor girl : do you understand P I wish to "at- 
tempt somjs means of saving her. Even if I could only 
give or receive a blow in her defence, I feel as if it would 
do me good.” 

“You arc mad, Louis,” said Maurice, shrugging his 
shoulders. ' 

“ If 1 made an appeal to the rbvolutionaxy tribunal P” 

“ It is too late, she is condemned.” 
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“ Truly/* aaid Louis^ it is dreadful to see this poor girl 
sacrificed thus.” 

The more so, since it was my safety has entailed her 
death. But after all, Louis, we have on^ consolatioa 
She was a conspirator.” 

“Mon Bieu,” said Louis, “does not.every one conspire 
now-a-days ? She has done no more, poor girl, than every 
one felse does.” 

“ Neither complain too much, nor too loudly, my friend,” 
said Maurice, “for we have to beai* our share in this 
trouble. Believe me, we are not so fully cleared from the 
accusation of being her accomplices, that no stain remains 
behind. To-day, at the section, I was termed ‘ Birondin,* 
by the Captain of Chasseurs of Saint Leu ; and 1, at the 
same time, found it necessary to convince him, by a blow 
from my sword, that he was mistaken.” 

“ Then, that was the reason you returned so late ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ But why did you not inform me p” 

“ Because in affairs of this nature one cannot restrain 
oueseif, and it is necessaiy to conclude t^em immediately, 
that they may make no noise.” 

“ And this c^nailk c alled you ‘ Girondin,* Maurice P” 

“ Eh, mon JJTeu ! yes ; and this will convince you that 
another adventure of this nature, and we become un- 
popular ; and you well know, Louis, in these times, unpo 
pular is a symbolical term for suspect.” 

“I well know it,” said Louis; “and that word appall 
the bravest heart ; but never mind It is re- 

pugnant to my feelings to allow this poor girl to die 
without soliciting her pardon, this poor Hlloise to be led to 
the guillotine without asking her forgiveness ” 

“ What do you wish to do ?” 

“ I wish you to remain here ; you have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with. With me, you see, the caso>. is very 
different. Since 1 can do nothing ff>r her, I will meet her 
on her way. I wish to go there, Maurice ; do you oom- 
pi'ehend me ? She might even only give me her hand.” 

“ 1 will accompany you, then,” said Maurice, 

“Impossible, my friend ; jou are a municipal, secretary 
to a section, and you have wen tried, whilst I have^only 
been your defender ; the}" will think you guilty, therefore 
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retnam here, As for me^ it is quite another thing. I 
risk nothing, and therefore may go.” 

Go, then,” said he ; but be pmdfflit.” 

Louis smiled, shook Maurioe’s hand, and went out. 
Maurice opened his window, and looked a sad adieu ; but 
before Louis had turned the comer of the stieet, he looked 
back more than once, and each time, as if drawn by mag- 
netic influence and sympathy, Louis turned round, lobked 
at him, and smiled. At last, when he disappeared at the 
comer of the quay, Maurice olosed the windo|^ threw 
himself into a fauteuil, and fell into one of those dreamy 
moods which in j^pl^f strong mind and vigorous con- 
stitution, often are the presentiments of misfortune, as 
they resemble the calm generally igecmfsor of the storm. 
He was softly awakened from his rSroSef'or rather state 
of stupor, by hia oflicial, who, on returning from tlie 
execution of some commission, entered with the sprightly 
air of a servant anxious to communicate his budget of news. 
Seeing his master pre-occupied, he dared not interrupt him, 
and therdbre consoled himself by constantly passing and 
re-passing before him, without any reasonable cause for so 
doing. 

What is it P” at length said Maurice ; ** speak, if you 
have anything to tell me.” 

“ Ah ! citizen, another dei^rate conspiracy.” 

Maurice merely shrugged his shoulders. 

** A conspiracy enough to make the hair of one’s head 
stand upright,” continued Agesilas. 

^'Indeed!” replied Maurice, like a man accustomed to 
hear daily of thirty conspiracies at this epoch. 

" Yes, citizen,” replied Agesilas ; it drives me to frenzy, 
you see. Nothing else is thought of— it makes one’s 
flesh creep. ” 

Let us hear this conspiracy,” said Maurice. 

The Austrian has failed in her attempt to escape.” 

^^NonsmiBe,” said Maurice, beginning to list^ with 
the greata^t avidity. 

** It seems,” continued Agesilas, ” that* the widow Capet 
was in communication with the girl Tison, who is to be 
guillotined to*day. She has^ not escaped, unfortunate 
creature !” 

“ How had the Queen communication with this girl ?” 
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demanded Maurice^ who Mt the per^iration exuding at 
every pore. 

^ Through a oamation. Can you imag^e, citizen^ how 
they could have oonveyed the plan to her ih a carnation 
In a carnation P Who did this ?” 

“ Monsieur le Chevalier de-^^ait then. He bears a fine 
title — but as for me, I forget all these names. A Chevalier 
to Chateau-^what a fool 1 am ! it is not a Chateau-*-a 
Chevalier de Maison/ * 

“ De Maison Rouge T— « That is it.” 

** Impossible !*’ 

“ How impossible ? when I told you they have found 
the trap>door, the subterranean passage and coaches.” 

“ On the contrary, you have told me nothing about all 
this.” 

Well, I am going to tell you, then.” 

“ Go on, then. If it is a story, it is at least a good one.” 

“ No, citizen, it is not a story ; and, in proof of that, I 
had it from a citizen porter. The aristocrats had dug a 
mine, and this mine commenced at la Rpe de la Corderie, 
and terminated in the cellar of the little cabin belonging 
to Madame Flumeau, who has narrowly escaped being 
arrested as an accomplice. This widow Plumeau — ^you sec 
it all now, I hope P 

“ Yes,” replied Maurice; ‘^but afterwards P” 

“ Capet’s wife was to escape by the subterranean pas- 
sage. 8he already had her foot on the first step, when 
Simon caught her by her robe. They beat to arms in the 
city, and the recall in the sections. Do you not hear the 
drum P There ! It is said that the Prussians are at 
Dumaiijn, and have reconnoitred as far as the frontiers,” 

In the midst of this flow of words, a mixture' of truth 
and falsehood, probability and impossibility, Maurice seized 
the winding thread. All sprung from the carnation pre- 
sented before his eyes to the Queen, and purchased by 
himself from the poor miserable flower-igirl. This carna- 
tion contained the plan of the plot, the whole of which 
now burst upon him, connected as it was with the events, 
more or less tru^,; detailed by Agrbas. At this moment 
the noise hi the drum was hesrd st ll, and Maurice listened 
to the crier in the street. 

“ Tremendous conspiracy discovered at the Temple by 
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the Citizien Simon. Grand conspiracy in fkvotu* of th« 
widow Capet, discovered at the Templ,p,** 

“ Yes, yes,” said Maurice ; “it is just as I thought 
There is some truth in all this. And Louis, in the midst 
of this popular excitation, goes to offer himself to this 
girl, and make himself a suspect.” 

Maurice took up his hat, dasped h|s 8word*helt, and with 
two bounds was in the street. 

“ Where can he be said Maurice to himself. ** Pro- 
bably on the road to the concierge,” And he j, rushed 
towards the quay. 

At the extreme end of the Qua! de la Megisserie, some 
pikes and bayonets, standing in the midst of the crowd 
attracted his attention, and he fancied in the centre 
he could distinguish- the costume of a National Guard, 
and in the group signs of hostile movements. He ran, 
his heart oppressed with the dread of impending mis- 
fortune, towards the assemblage on the banks of the river. 
The National Guard pressed by the company of Marseillais 
was Louis. He was very pale, his lips- compressed, his eyes 
menacing : his hand upon the handle of his sword, measuring 
the place best calculated to strike the blows he fully in- 
tended to inflict on his cowardly assailants. Within two 
f^eet from Louis stood Simon, ife was laughing ferociously, 
and pointing him out to the Marseillais and the populace, 
saying— 

" Look at him ! look well at him ! He is one of those that 
I drove from the Temple yesterday for an aristocrat. He 
is one of those who favoured the correspondence with the 
carnations. TJiis is an accomplice of the girl Tison, 
who will pass here, presently. . Well, do you see ? — ^he 
walks quietly on the quay whilst his coadjutor goes to the 
guillotine ; end, perhaps, she was even more to him than 
«.n assistant. She might be his mistress, and he is l^ro to 
bid her farewell, or to try and save her I” 

Louis was not the roan to endure much more. He drew 
his sword from its scabbard. At the same timfe the crowd 
opened to admit a man, who rushed headlong into the 
group, whose broad shoulders bad already knodeed down 
two or three spectators were preparing to become 
actors in this scene. 

“Be happy, Simon,” said Maurice. “You regretted 
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DO doubt, that I wafinot witb.my friend to enable you to 
turn your new title of Denunciator to full account. De- 
nounce ! Simon, ^ here.” 

“ Ma fo} ! yes^md Simon, with his hideous laugh ; 
“ and your arrival is very apropos. This,” continued he, 

is the elegffiit Maurice Lindey, who was accused at the 
same time as the girl Tison, but was acquitted because he 
was*rich.” 

“A la lanterne ! A la lanterne !” cried the Marseillais. 

** Yes, forsooth, you had better make the attempt,” said 
Maurice, and advancing a step he pricked one of the fore- 
most of the cut-throats in the forehead, so that the blood 
from his wound nearly blinded him. 

“ Have at the murderer !” cried the latter. 

The Marseillais lowered their pikes, raised their hatchets, 
and loaded their guns, while the frightened crowd dis- 
persed, leaving the two friends, to contend alone against 
this storm of blows. They regarded each other with a 
last sad, yet sublime smile, while calmly awaiting their 
destruction from the whirlwind of iron and flame which 
threatened them, when, all at once, the door of the house 
against which they were leaning suddenly opened, and a 
swarm of young people, attired in the habits of those 
termed Museadins,” or Fops, each wearing a sword and 
brace of pj^stols in his girdle, rushed upon the Marseillais, 
and were msttuitly engaged in a terrifle contest. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Maurice and Louis simul- 
taneously, animated this unexpected relief, without 
reflecting that to flght in the ranks of the new comers was 
to conflrm Simon’s accusation, “ Hurrah !” But if they 
were foigetful of their own safety, another thought for 
them. A short young man, about five-and-twenty years 
of age, with blue eyes, who fought without any intermis- 
sion, with infinite science a nd valour, with a heavy sword, 
wliich any one wouSTSvl^^ his delicate and femi- 
nine hand incapable of wielding, perceiving that Maurice 
and Louis, instead of escaping by the door, which seemed 
to have been left open with &at intention, remained 
fighting by his side, turned round, saying in a low voice : 
“ Fly &ectly through this <^or ; pay no attention to what 
we may do here, or you will uselessly compromise your- 
selves.” Then, seeing the two friends hesitate, be sud* 
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denly cried out^ addrafling himself to Maurice: Away/^ 
said he; ** ao patriots among ns^CStiaen liindej; We are 
aristocrats here.” 

At these words, united to i^e atidateiiy Which would 
induce a man puhlicly to accuse himself of What at this 
period must lead to certain death, the crowd nttored a loud 
shout. But the fair young man, without evincing any 
symptoms of alarm, pushed Maurice^ and Louis into the 
alley, where he closed the door behind them. He then, 
mih the three or four friends who had been assisril^ him, 
threw himself into the m614e, which was now considerably 
augmented by the approach of the fatal cart. Maurice 
aud Louis, thus miraculously saved, regarded each othc«’ 
in amazement ; but comprehending they had no time to 
lose, sought for some outlet. This seemed to have been 
managed expressly for them. They entered a court, and 
at the end discovered a small door concealed, which opened 
into la Bue Saiiit-Germaiae^l’Auxerrois. At this moment 
a detachment of gendarmes opened from Pont au Change, 
who had soon swept over the (]^uay, idthough, from the 
traverse street where our two friends had concealed them- 
selves, they heard for an instant the noise of an obstinate 
struggle. They preceded the cart which conducted the 
hapless H^loise to the scaffold, 

‘‘ Gallop I” cried a voice, ‘‘gallop.” 

The cart proceeded at a quick pace, and Louis saw the 
unfortunate girl standing, a smile upon her lips, and calm 
reliance in her eye, but was unable to exchange even a 
gesture with her, as she passed without seeing him, in the 
midst of a whirlwind of peo|de, shouting, “ lo the guillo- 
tine with the aristocrat 1 to the gnillo&e!” The noise 
decreased in the distance till they reached the Tuileries. 
Then the little door through which Maurice and Louis had 
escaped a^in opened, and three or four Muscadihs, with 
thdr clothes tom and stained with blood, passed through. 
It was probably ail that remained of the Httle troop. The 
(air young man went through the last. 

“ Alas !” said he, this cause is then accursed.” And 
easting from him his sword, notched and bloody, he rushed 
towards la Bue des Lavaadik^es. 
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tad CHETiLtZ£B BE HAIBOE BOUaX. 

Maubigb ImteBed to retuhi to the eection to enter a 
complaint against Simon. It is true that befbre quitting 
Maurice, Louis bad found a tnore eruditions way j this 
was to collect some Thermop yles to lie in wait, for him, 
and fkill him in a pitched battle. But Maurice was strenu- 
ously opposed to this plan. 

“ You are ruined,** said he, " if you make use of these 
means. Crush Simon, but do il: legally. That ought to 
be an easy thing enough to the lawyers.’* 

Consequently, the next morning, Maurice laid a formal 
complaint before the section, but was both astonished and 
annoyed when the President turned a deaf ear, excusing 
himself by saying he could not interfere between two good 
citizens, each incited by the love of country. 

“Good,** said Maurice. “1 know now how to act to 
merit the reputation of a good citizen. To assemble the 
people, and to assassinate a man who displeases you ; this 
you call being * incited by love of country.* Well, I return 
to Louis’s opinion, which I was wrong to dispute. After 
to-day, as you hear, I shall adopt patriotism, and shall first 
experimentalize upon Simon.” 

“Citizen Maurice,” said the President, “you are^ after 
all, perhaps more to blame in this affair than Simon. He 
"has discovered a conspiracy, which it was not his province 
to do so. You have seen nothing, although the discovery 
brmed part of jrour ^ty ; and more, you have held com- 
munication, acridcntfdly or intentionally we know not 
which, witn the enemies of the nation.” 

“IP* said Maurice. “Well, this is something new. 
And with whom, pray, Citizen President P” 

“ With the Citizen Maison Rouge.” 

“ 1 P” said Maurice, stupiffed. “ 1 had communication 
with the Chevalier de Maison Rouge P 1 do not ever 
know him-^I never— 

“ You have been seen speaking to him.”— “ I P” 

“ To shake his hand.” — “ I ?” 

“ Yes .” — ** Where ? when,o Citizen President P** said 
Maurice, carried away by the firm conviction of his own 
innocence. “ You have lied.” 
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Tour zeal for your country carries you ioo far, Citizen 
Maurice,” said the President, " and you will regret what 
you have said, when I tell you I can prove what I say to 
bo true. I have advanced nothing but the truth. Here 
are three different repoi'ts accusing you.” 

“ Now,” said Maurice, ** do you really think me simple 
enough to believe in your ^Chevalier de Maison Bouge ?* ” 

“ And why should you not believe it P” 

Because it is only the ghost of a conspirator, with 
whom you always have a conspiracy ready to amu^ip your 
enemies.” 

“ Bead the denunciations.” 

“ I will read nothing,” said Maurice. “ I protest I have 
never seen the Chevalier — never spoken to him. Let any 
one who doubts my word of honour come and tell me .so. 
I shall know how to answer him.” 

The President shragged his shoulders. Maurice, who 
did not wish to be in arrears with any one, did the same. 
An air of gloomy silence pervaded the remainder of the 
sitting. After the meeting was concluded, the President, 
a staunch patriot, raised to the highest rank in the district 
by the votes of his fellow-citizens, approached Maurice, 
and said — 

Come, Maurice, I want to speak to you.” 

Maurice followed the President, who conducted him into 
a little cabinet contiguous to that where the sittings were 
held. On arriving there, he regarded Maurice for a mo- 
ment in silence ", then placing his hand on his shoulder — 

“ Maurice,” said he, ** I knew and esteemed your father; 
this makes me esteem and love you. Believe me, you in- 
cur great danger from want of faith — the first fdlmg oil 
of A truly revolutionary spirit. Maurice, my friend, they 
who lose their frith riso lose their fidelity. You do not 
believe in the enemies of the nation, therefore you pass 
near without seeing them, and become the instrument in 
their plots without being aware of it.” 

“ What, the devil t” said Maurice.* * I know, Citizen, I 
am a man of feeling, and possess some share of patriotic 
zeal, but my zeal does not render me a fanatic. There are 
tw^ty pretended conspiracies, to which the public assign 
the same name. I demand^ face my accuser.” 

”You will not believe in the conapimtor, Maurice/* 
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said the President ; ** then tell me^ do you believe in the 
red orations, for which Heloise Tison was yesterday 

Maimce start€(d, 

“ Do you belike in the subterranean passege, under the 
Temple garden, communicating from the cellar of tlie 
Citoyenile Plumeau to a certain house in La Rue de la 
Corderie ?*’ — No,” said Maurice. 

“ Then do as Thomas the Apostle did — ‘ Go and see.’ ” 

“ 1 am not on guiurd at the Temple, and they would not 
allow me to enterthere.” 

“ Any one may enter the Temple now.” 

“ How is that P” 

“ Bead the report, since you are so incredulous. I shall 
only proceed by official information.” 

“ Well,” said Maurice, reading the report, “ this is to 
the point.” 

** Continue.” 

They have transported the Queen to the Conciergerie,” 
cried Maurice. 

** Do you think that from a dream, on what you call an 
Imaginary idea, or an idle story, that the Committee of 
Public Safety would have adopted so grave a measure P” 

“This measure has been adopted, but will never he 
executed like many more I have seen, and all——” 

“ Bead to the end,” said the president, and he presented 
him with the last paper. 

“ The receipt of Bichard, the gaoler of the Conciergerie,” 
cried l^urice; “she has been there these two hours.” 
This time Maurice remained deep in thought. 

“ The commune, as you know,” continued the president, 
“ acts with profound judgment. It is digging a farrow 
long and straight in its coarse ; its measures are not puerile, 
and it has put in execution the principle of Cromwm — ‘ It 
is not necessary to strike the king except upon the head.’ 
Read this secret note from the minister of the poHce/’ 

Maurice read “ Seeinp^ that we possess the certainty 
that the ci-devant Chevaber de Maison Rouge is in Paris 
—that ne has been in several places— i^at he has lefb 
traces kis app^rance ia various plots h^pily frustrated, 
I requei^ all of the di&brent sections to redouble 
their vigUtnee-'-f+t^” 
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Description of tlie ClhovBliei^ "de ^ In 

height^ pve feet three inefa^ hair^ Ipae 
iiOBe> chesntit eoloored heiazs!, iim|ddd itm Vbii^; and 
hands like a -femileV^ 

iiil^ description h strapge li^t npon Jtanrice ; 
he thought of the young mm who eozsAanded the riroep 
of Mtis^idine, and wH^ on the pbeoedihg evenh^ eaved 
the lires of himself am Louis^ ahd so T^Sliantly £ew his 
sword upon the MarseUlais in their defenee^ ' 

“Mordieul** exelaimed Maurice, ** it must ^ he; in 
that case the denomination would not 1^ fEdse. (1 Spoke 
to him, bdt t cannot tenmmher takim lefi hand*’!^ 

Maurice,*^ said the presideut, what &o you ikj to all 
this, how, mth ami t** 

lliat I believe it/* said Maurice, musing sadljr^ who for 
some time past, without undmtandi^ what eti^ ihfluence 
saddened his hm, had hdtieed everythuigdarken]h|[ around 
him. 

<< Do hot jest thus with popularify/* said the president. 
" In these days, Mauri^ pomdiudiy is life. Am ^ unpo- 
pularity, it is to he suSj^otm of treason, and the C^izen 
Maurice Lindey ought hot even to be suspecied of being 
a traitor/’ 

Maurice had nothing to reply to sentim^ts so much in 
accordance with his own. He thanked his old Mmd and 
quitted the secrion. 

** Ah I” murmured he, there is too much su8|»hdonand 
skir^shing. Now/’ drawing a deep breath, ^*nOw fw 
peabA innooenoe, and joy— now to Genevieve.^’ And 
Mauiloe took the road to the old Bue St. Jacques* 

Whte he reached the abode of the master tanD^r, Dix- 
' mer Mm. Morsnd were supporring Geneviete, ivho was 
suSbsh^frbm a vklmt attack of hysterics. Thus, instead 
of enit^g unceremo^ously as he was accustomed to do, 
a siMat h^ 

Ahhbiihi^ Aie/^ said he, ^ahd if i 
reniebily fe^e inA l;will retia^/’ 

stranee was m m the house, and the Mirkmen, 


Dixhier can^ oon- 


rm som& 


1% g9^m, Pkmei* 

** Cloik^m^i^' ifauiiioe/* imi, he? “ eo^ ia, jou are 
not one of thosO li^iiifit whom tto door is dloisied.*^ 
ie the matter P*^ faquiied the votxijfg mm. 

" Cteheideve ie ^ ^ indeed ^or® than ill 

•^-she 

*' Ah, toion Bleu !” cried the ]^ouhg man* dvereome at 
agdneneowterin^trial and suffering; what, then, h the 
matter with her 

Y6n ajw aware, mon oher,** said Bixme^r, “ one never 
knows anything conoenung the illness of woihen, especially 
their 

QenetiSte was lyhig down on a chaise-loon^ : near her 
stood Horand, o&ring her some salts, wlnm she smelt 


“WettP saidDltmer. 


Always the same thing,*’ replied Morand* 

“ Heloise ! Heloise !** mtinnured thd^’^yonng woman, 
from between her closed teeth and white Hps. 

^ Heloise !’* re|>eated HanrioS, in much surprise. 

«Mott Bieu! yes,** replied Bixmer, quickly; ‘^Gene- 
vieve most unfortunately saw the oari pass conveying the 
unhappy to the scaSbld. Since then she has had five 
or six attacks of hysterics, and keeps on continually calling 
upon Heloise. But the most astonishing thing of all is, 
that in she recognised the girl who sold the carna- 
tions, wjkich you ahr^y know about,’* said Morand. 

“Certainly, I do know,” said Maurice, “when i^hey 
barely failed of cutting my throat.” 

** Ahl we have heard all that, dear Maurice, and, 
believe we have not been slightly alarmed ; hut Morand 

was at the sitting, and saw you acquitted and libe- 
rated.” 

“ Sile^e I** 0014 Maurice ** she agaip ^e«dES,” 

“ Ohf those empty, unintelligible words,” sa^ IH^er* 
“Maurice,” muramred/Gtoeviev©; “they are goi^g to 
kill Ms^tee. Mm, him f” A proteund 

w^W /‘K'aisoAr.-&c^,” again 
murmtiSIftaiam^ve ; ** Maisoh Bob^,- 
Maurioe felt a might suspicion, but he could make out 
0 2’ 
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nothing clearly, snd wa^ toq much affected by the suflTering 
of Q-enetieve to comment much upon her words* 

“ Have you called in a physician ?*’ demanded ICaurice. 
Oh ! it will prove nothing,^* said I!^I3;mer ; ** a slight 
delusion, that is all.” And he shook his wife so violently 
by the arm, that she aevived, and uttering a shrill cry, 
opened her eyes, which till now had remain^ closed. 

‘‘Ah, you are both here, and Maurice with you. Olr! 
I am so glad to see you, mon ami ; if' you knew what 1 

have ”she corrected herself— “ what we have suffered 

for the last two days.” " . 

“ Yes, we are all here,” said Maurice ; “ have no more 
terror on that account. But there is one name above all 
others you must not accustom yourself to pronounce, seeing 
that at this moment it does not bear a very high repute.” 

“ What name ?” quickly demanded Genevieve. 

“ The Chevalier de Maison Eouge.” 

“ Have I named the Chevalier de Maisou Bouge P” in- 
quired Genevieve, bewildered. 

“ Without doubt you have,” said Dixmer ; “ but under- 
stand, Maurice, there is nothing surprising in that, since 
it is said he was an accomplice with the girl Tison, and 
that it was he who concocted the whole plan of escape so 
happily frustrated yesterday.” 

“I do not say there is anything surprising,” said 
Maurice ; “ I only say it is better to keep it concealed.” 

“Who?” demanded Dixmer. 

“The Chevalier de Maison Bouge, parbleu! The 
Commune seeks for him, and the bloodhounds have a fine 
scent,” 

“ Provided that, before they arrest him,” said Morand, 
“ he has not accomplished some new enterprise that may 
succeed better than the last.” 

“ At all events,” said Maurice, “ it will not be in favour 
of the Queen.” • 

Why not ?” djemanded Morand. 

"Because she is henceforth shielded from his hold 
attempts.**^ 

“ Whffl^e is she, then P” in<jnired Dixmer. 

“ At the Conciergerie,” replied Maurice ; “ she wia taken 
there this evening.” Dixmer, Genevieve, and Morand 
uttered a cry wlrich Maurice mistook for one of surprise. 
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“ Thus you see,” continued he, “adieu to the Chevalier's 
plans for the Queen. The Conciergerie is more secm’o 
than the T^ple.” Morand and Dixmer exchanged looks 
unpereeived by Maurice. ' 

“Ah! mon Dieu!” said Maurice; “ Madame Dixmer 
has turned faint again.” 

.“Genevieve 1” said Sinner; “you must go to bed, my 
.ohild ; you suffer.” 

Maurice took the hint. He respectfully kissed Ge- 
nevieve’s hand, and quitted the house. Morand lefb with 
him, and accompanied liim as far as the old Bue St. 
Jacques, where he parted with him to exchange some, words 
with a man, a superior sort of domestic, who held a horse 
ready saddled and bridled. Maurice was so much occupied 
with his own thoughts, that he did not even inquire the 
man’s name indeed, he and Morand had not exchanged 
a word since they quitted the house together. He took 
the road to la Bue des Fosses Saint Victor, and gained 
the quay. “ It is strange,” said he, walking on. “ Is 
my mind weakened, or are these eyeiits assuming im- 
portance P But everything, appears lio me as if viewed 
through a magnifying glass.” And to recover his equani- 
mity, Maurice presented his face to the^ breeze, and leaning 
against the pai^apet of the bridge, was soon lost in thought. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

TUE PATBOL. 

As ho lost himself in these reflections, and leaning against 
the parapet of the bridge, enjoyed a melancholy pleasure in 
gazing on the dark still water, be heard the measured 
tread of a little troop, like that of a patroL Maurice turned 
round; it was a company of the National Guard, arrived 
by the otlier extreinity; and in the obscurity he fancied 
he recognised Louis. It was he, indeed. The instant he 
saw his Mend Maurice he ran towards him with open arms. 

“Found at last,” cried Louis. “MorbleuI it is not 
without some trouble that we have rejoined you. 

*But since I find a friend so fond, 

Mj fate aasgmes on aspect new.* 

Thk you will not complain, I hope, for I have given 
you Bacine instead of Louis.” ^ 
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“Bvt what do yqu 4o as io^ulred 

Maurice, aiixi(^y.. . \ ^ "■';; ‘ ^ 

1 am ciSMof the e:i»editia%riai^ ai4i ^tel^^eas is 
to establish our hlenuim^ re^mtation its^W^^sl 
footing.” Tb^ turning towards his eolapaoy'-^^* 
arms ! Present arms I Shoulder arias 1” ; 

“ TJhere, meseufens, it is not ydfeattfScifi^Sly darfc^ so you 
can i^lk over your little al^airs, while we follow your 
example/’ Then returning to Mauriea, ^ l Wnlieard 
great news at the Section to-day/* qcmtinued I^ouis. 
‘^VSThatr- / 

First, ihat you and I are beginning to be gmmeeted.” 
“ i know it. What next p” 

Secondly, that the whole conspraey of the carnations 
was conducted hy the Chevalier de Maisen Boiige/* 

“ I know that also.” 

‘^But this you do not know ; that the conspiracy of 
the carnations and that of the subterranean passage iwe oxie 
and the same/^— Again, I know it.** 

“ Then let us pass on to the third piece of news. This 
I am certain you cannot know. We go, this night, to 
capture the Chevalier de MaisoU Bouge.** 

“ To take the Chevalier de Itoage P*^ Ifes,” 

Have you then turned gendarme P** 

“ Ho, but I am a patriot. A patriot owes something to 
his country. Now my country is horribly ravaged by, this 
Oievalier, who forms plot upon plot. WeD, my country 
commands me, being a patriot, to fcee her hrom this Che- 
valier de Maison Bouge, who distresses her horriUy, and 
1 obey liay country/* 

“ It is all the same,’* said MAurice, “ hut it is singular 
that you Bhoid4 he charged with this commission/’ 

I am not charged, I charge myc^lf, or rather 1 should 
say I solicited %e commission* It re<|uired a hrillmnt 
stroke to reinstate us.in our^fortner position, while our 
re-establishmm^t iprili not 0 |dy prove seeuiity our lives, 
hut sti& more right of putting, at the first <^Por« 
tunity offered^ sm oum^ into h^y of^lhat 

hideous Simon/^ . 

“ But how are timy ittire it wy the Chevalier was 
the instigator of this suttosnn^ plot. P” - 1 y ' - 

“ They are not yet oertrin, but t§ay preiume ssi^^ 



listemnjf/* 

** 1 had ficarcelj; heard cry oopipimy dis- 
covered hy the Simon/ l^ist beast \mmo^ (the 

nrisera^ is everyii^here), |han | to jhdge of the 

fffiWiSr myself. Then, they the snbiUscmiiean 

pass^e/* 

Boea it? really most P” 

It does ; I have seen it ; seen it with bpth my e^es. 
That I call seeing, 

“ Thei?, ^hy ao yow not whistle 
“ Because that Is Holi^, and hesideB, these events, 1 
must conless, appe^tome rather too serious for pleai^tiy.’' 

“ Wha^ oould we jost about, if we did mib je^ about 
serious &lnga 

You say, then, that you have seen it ?” 

** I repeat that I have seen tho subtanraneau passage, 
it extejidjS from the cdlar of the widow Huineau, to a 
house in IisBuedela Cordeiie, number twelve or fourteen, 
1 cannot remember which/’ 

** Have you passed through it, Louis P” 

“ I have, the whole length, and, ma foi, it is a trench 
prettaly cut, I can assure yo% and nmroover it was (Kvided 
by thm iron gratings, which they have been oblige to 
drive out one after the other, hut which in case &ese con- 
spirators had socoeeded, wo^d have given th.^ time, by 
sacxidcing two or three Of them, to pave plac^ Hadame 
widow Ca^P^ in a plaoe^of safety. Happily it is not so, 
and this hideous Simon has discover^ 

^ But it appears to me,” said Kaori^^ “ those who i^ht 
to have be^ first arrested were the mb^bitimts of the 
house in La de 1» Cordsde.” 

“ Thhf WO w bavfi been, h^ they n<^t found the house 
p^eot^ mm^ahited,” 

; «r38S» it least Him house h^ug to aomp onef ** 

Yeiai, jto a usew gpop^etor, but no one hnow# whd j they 
iqU(^ JN| ^nged mseters ^ee weeks Mnoe, and 
that is .^he n^hbours have heard a noise, but 
the house beihg very <^ld, they had i|p|ig^ned it was unden 
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going thorough repair* As to the late proprietor^ he has 
left Paris. In the meantime I lurnved. 

“ ‘ Pour Bleu !’ said I to Santerre, drawing Mpi aside, 
* you are in an awkward situation.* 

‘ Indeed we are,* replied he. 

** * This house has been sold, has it not f* 

“ ‘ Yes it was, about three weeks ago.’ 

‘ Was it sold in the presence of a notary P*— ■ Tes.* 

* Then we must find out all the notaries in Pai^s, to.dis- 
cover which of them sold this house, and then make him 
produce the agreement, and underneath will be found the 
name of the purchaser.* 

“ * Well and good !* said Santerre, * that is capital advice, 
and coming too from a man they accuse of not being a good 
patriot. Louis 1 Louis! I will re*establish you, or may the 
foul fiend seize me 1* To be brief,” continued Louis, ‘‘ this 
was what was said and done. The notary was sought for, 
tlie act was found, and upon the agreement the name of 
the culprit was signed* Then Santerre took me aside, and 
I have engaged to arrest him.” 

Was this man the Chevalier de Maison Bouge P” 

** No, only his accomplice, that is to say, in all probability 
io was so.” 

Then how is it ^u say you are going to arrest the 
Chevalier de Maison Bouge?” 

** We are going to arrest them altogether.” 

Do 3 "ou, then, know this Chevalier de Maison Bouge ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“ Have you seen the description of him P” 

Parbleu ! Santerre gave it to me. Five feet two or 
three inches, fair hair, blue eyes, straight nose, &c. ; besides, 
1 have seen him.” 

** When ?” — “ This very day.” 

** You have seen him ?” 

And so have you also.” Maurice started. 

The short, fair young man who rescued us this nmru« 
ing — ho who coinmandecl^he troop of ^ho 

fought so valiantly and struck so hard.” : , 

“ Was that the Chevalier?” demanded Mauiiee, 
Himself*^ They followed &d lost him in the environs 
oi the domicile of out' proprietor of La Bue do la Corderie, 
80 that we surmise they live together.” 
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It seems probsWe.” , • 

“ It is certain.*’ 

^‘But it seems tome, Louis,” added Maurice, *^that if 
this evening you arrest those who rescued you this very 
morning, you are much wanting in gratitude.” 

“ Go along, then,” said Louis ; “ why you don’t suppose 
he saved us for our own sakes^ do you F” 

* For what else, then ?” ^ 

“ Not at all ; they were in ambush to carry off the poor 
girl, Heloise Tison, as she passed to the scaffold. Our cut- 
throats embaiTassed them, so they fell upon the cut- 
throats ; that was the whole of it. We have been saved 
by a contre-ccup. Now, as the intention is everything, 
and there was no intention, 1 have nothing to accuse my- 
self with on the score of ingratitude. Besides, do you see, 
Maurice, the capital point is necessity, and the necessity 
is that we should reinstate ourselves by a brilliant achieve* 
ment. And then I have furomised him for you.” 

“To whom?” 

“ To Santerre ; he knows that you command this expe- 
dition.” * " ^ 

“ How can that be ?” 

“ ‘ Are you sure of arresting these criminals ?’ ” said he 
to me. 

Yes,’ I replied ; if Maurice is with me.* 

But ai*e you sure of Maurice ? Some time since he was 
looked upon as rather lukewarm.’ 

Tliose who say that are totally deceived. Maurice is 
110 more lukewarm in the cause than 1 am myself.’ 

And you will answer for his fidelity ?’ 

As for my own,’ I then went to your house, but could 
not find you at home. 1 took this road first because it 
lay in my way, and then I remembered it was thi one you 
usually frequented ; so at last we have met.” 

“ My dear Louis, I am in despair, I do not feel the 
slightest taste for this expedition. Say that you were not 
able to find me.” ^ 

“ Impossible ! al| our men have seen you.” 

“ W^, then, say you met me and I was not willmg to 
join you.” ^ 

“ Again impossible.” 

“ But why so ?” 
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“ Because, ibis foa linSl |i# ecoisidinedi 

lukewan^ iKit ‘im siupeeV and roit,a^ of 

these siu^!i^;'^K^ «i» co»dB«iCil' #d. 4e la 

Berolutaen, .'and there inritod to Mn^ of 

tdbertj, only instead of doi^ so m^^tha n^tb- 

etjtate the head.” . 

“ Wdl, Louis, I har% ^we ho^ .sihon; hut without 
iouht it seems strange to ;^ou to heae fM saj 
liouis (^hed his eydl mde, and lopiiM at 
“'Well,” said hjasctice, *'1 ^ veaif 
Louis hurst into a roar of laughW^ 

“Ah I ah!” said Louis, “we have a ^uarsf^ wildi our 
beloved, and that fills us wi& melandholj ide 9 % Allons ! 
bel Amadis ( let us return to the sutn* and mm ^t we 
shall pass to the dtixen. As for me, r am nevhr a better 
patriot than when I a m embro iled wiw ArtbeioiBe. Apro- 
pos, her Bivinity, the Uh'ddess Bmon, charged me with a 
thousand graeiotts nmasages fin; you.” 

“ Fvi.j uiank her for me. Adim Lonu.” 

“ Adieu ! how a^eu J ” 

“Yes, I am going.” 

“ Where are you gdng f ” 

“ I am going home.” 

“ SLiario^ you will ruin yourself.” 

“ I laugh at the idea.” 

“ Maurice, reflect ; my fiirad, reflect,” 

“ I have done so.” 

“ I have not rweated all — — ” 

“Whatr 

“ 1?bat Santerre said to me.” 

“What did he say P” 

“ When t asked .nu* .you tp he chief of this p^^pe^tion, 
he said to me, ‘Take ease.'” ‘ . ‘ 

“ Of whom “jOf Manriee.” 

. “Ofme?” 

“^«s, Meurieei he also added, ^ho h^faea into 
that unarter,*'” 

“Into w^ quarter P” 

“ Intp.ihat 

“ How ?” «fed Mauieiw, “it jw not here he.l»idetj|iaw^»” 
“ They fimey so, sinoe it is here his se^^pqsed«mmphee 



rel^ideg, tbd Jiduse in Im Bue de la 

Corderie.” 

“ Fjpibai^ Umcm, > 

«YeSi fanbou^Tjctaf>: 

“Audin^Vtrtwirtr 
In the nld Bne 9t. Jaoquei ” 

“ Ah I mo» Bieit !” munnuind MaiuSt^, as if siteiidc by 
a thnnderholtf pressed his hand brfpra hi# eyes. 

But after a niomeat’a interval, during which he bad col- 
lected all hi# courage^ *-r** What trade said ho f” 

“ A master tanner,’ W< His name P” 

‘‘Dkmer.*' * 


‘‘You are i^ht, Iiouis,** said Maurice, by a violent affiirt 
controlUng hi# emotion ; “ I will go wiih you.” 

“ And you do well ; are you armed P” 

“I always carry my sword,*' 

“ Then also take a pw of pistols,*’—’* And you P” 

” I have my gun. Carry arms i lower arms 1 on avant, 
march!” ' 

The patrol commenced its marchy aoeompanied by 
Maurice, who walked near Louis. They were preiceded 
by a man dressed in grey, who directed Iheir moyements. 
This was an agent of police. From time to time a shadow 
might be seen emerging from the angles of the stress ox 
the doors of the houses, exchanging oome words with the 
man in jgrey. This Was the inspector. On ar^i^vmg at 
the little street, the man in grey did not hesitate for an 
instant. He was well instructed, and entered the street 
at once. Befmre the door of the garden where Maurice 
sad been so nearly garrotted, he stopped. 

” It is here,” said he. 

** What is hm P’' demanded Louis, 

• “ It is We we shall find the two prin^pals.” 

Maurice appported himself against the wall ; be fidt sjl 
£ he were sirWg to the grouM. 

-“Now” wSd the man in grey, “iWo three en^ 
trances— the pHmapal ontrano^ this one, and anatber 
which lea^ mto a pavQiom J^flhaU anW with six or 
dgHmen thWgh^ the mincipal entrench in th# m^iinW^ 
keep with %vx m men, and three 

sire men %i'i^ e^^mnoe to the pavilion/' 
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“ I will get ovejr the wall,’* said Maurice, “ and watch 
in the garden.” 

‘‘The vcsry thing,” said Louis, "as from the interior you 
can open the door to us.” 

" WilUngly,” said Mauiice, " but dp not ungarrison the 
passage, or come till 1 call you. All that passes in the 
interior I shall see from the garden.” 

" You are acquainl^d with the house, then P” demanded 
Louis. 

" Some time back I wished to buy it.” 

Louis proceeded to conceal bis men in the corners of 
the hedges and angles of the doors, while the agent of 
police retired with six or eight national guards to for^o 
liis way by the principal entrance. In an instant the 
noise of their receding steps was deadened in the distance, 
without having awakeu^d the least suspicion. Maurice’s 
men were at their post. They declared everything had 
remained perfectly quiet, and that nothing extraordinary 
was passing in the old street St. Jacques. Maurice then 
began to climb the wall. 

“ Listen,” said Louis. — “ To what ?” — " The word ?” 

" Eight.” — " Carnation and Vault, Stop all those who 
cannot repeat these two words. Permit all to pass who 
can. This is the pass-word.” * 

" Thanks,” said Maurice, dropping frpm the top of the 
wall into the garden. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE PASS WOBD. 

The first blow was terrible. It indeed required all 
Maurice’s >self-command to enable him to conceal from 
Louis how powerfully he was affected by these startling 
eveuts, but once in the garden, once alone, in the silence 
pf night, his mind became more calm, and his ideas, instead 
of running disordered through his brain, became once more 
under the control of reason. 

What 1 this house tHat Maurice had so often' visited 
with the purest picture, this house Which had formed for 
him a pmndise on earth, ^vtis in reality only a den of san- 
guinary intrigues; the kind- and flattering receptions 
bestowed on his^dent friendship, resulted then from sheer 
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hypocrisy ; the love Genevieve from fear. The plan of 
the garden is well hnown^ onr readers having more than 
once followed our yoimg folks there. Jlauric^ gli^d from 
bush to bush till he was shaded from the moon’s. rays by 
the little outhouse where he had been imprisoned previous 
to his first introduction to the house. This outhouse was 
opposite the pavilion inhabited by Genevieve. But this 
evening, instead of a stationary light gleaming from her 
chamber, it moved frequently from one window to another. 
Maurice saw Genevieve through the curtain, evidently raised 
by accident, hastily packing some things in a portmanteau, 
and with astonishment beheld some weapons in her hands. 
He raised himself upon a post to enable him to penetrate 
farther into the room. A large fire was blazing on thd 
hearth, where Genevieve was destroying papers. In a 
moment the door opened and a young man entered the 
room. At first Maurice imagined this man was Dixmer. 
The young woman ran towards him, seized his hands, and 
held them for an instant, whilst they stood facing each 
other, evidently the subjects of some deep emution. What 
this emotion meant he could not divine, as their words did 
not reach his hiding-place. But all at once Maurice 
measured his height with his eye. 

“ This is not Dixmer,” murmured he. Indeed the man 
who had entered was small £uid delicate, while Dixmer was 
tall and masculine. Jealousy is an active stimulant, and 
in a second he had analysed the height of this man in 
contrast to her husband. 

“ This is not Dixmer I” murmured he, compelled as it 
were to repeat it, to convince himself in reality of the 
perfidy of Genevieve. 

He approached still nearer to the window, but the 
new'er he came the less he saw. His braip was on fire. 
Near him stood a ladder, tbo window was seven or eight 
feet high. He seized it, and planting it firmly against the 
wall,, ascended and placed his eye at an fiperture in the 
curtain. 

Genevi^e’s unknown visitor was ‘a fair young man, 
about twefify-six or twenty-seven ye&ira of age, with blue 
eyes and an elegant demeanour; he retaiiiid both the 
young woman’s hands within &is own, and was. speaking 
aoothinglv* endeavouring fruitlessly to assuage the grief 
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of bj; 'ibe ixm 

wliieb' 

iu»^ t^^o^altj made puBg 

num ib twai his f^ towaardf tb^. ^v^lbw;' ,|||j^oe sup* 
pmsed a € 1 ^ dr aetaaiebini^t^ be i& ja- 

terious debreter of the du QhsJm !^, , ^ Jit* this 

mt^&iidmmeye withdrew Whaadafi! 0 m of the 

Uolmowb^ aad went towards the t^lbee to ascertain 
the< p^ers weife utterly coosuikii^, 

^Mai^ee could i^o longer eommaud his ihdigit^tiou. 
AS, those fierce passions which torture the heart of man 
^Love, vengeance^ and jealousy^ lacerated him with tMr 
fangfs of fire. He knew his time, prised with violence 
agmnst the badly<^cloBed window^ aa^ vaulted into the 
chamber. At the same moment two pistols were pointed 
at bis breast. 

Genevieve, who had turhed round at the noise, re- 
mained dumo on perceiving Maurice. 

Monsieur/’ said tlm young BepnU^can, coldly, to him 
who for the second time held his life at his disposal, 
** MonsieuiL you are ihe Chevalier de Maison Bouge.” 
And what if 1 am replied the Chevalier. 

^^It is this-^ou w a brave man, and cQnse(|uently a 
cool man; and lam about to say a few words to you.** 

said the Chevalier, without lowering his 

ptslols. 

** You can kill me if you choose, but you cannot do so 
before 1 have uttered a cry, or rather 1 will not die with- 
out giving an alamb Should 1 do so, the thousand men 
who surround this house will have reduced it to ashes ere 
vbe lapse of ten minutes ; so lower your pistols^and listen 
to what 1 have to say to Madame.** 

To Gene’^ieveP* said the OhevaBer. 

" To me mum^Ured the young woman* 

YeSf^to you,** ' 

Genevieve, pide^ste a statue, seteed his arm^ hut he ra 
pulsed hev 4^0%. : 

Yon know what you have affirm^ hia^e,** $sB 
HisMoe; with conteuapt. 

. have told ^ tmtb^ Tot^ indeed, do not k^b^JConneur 
Morand.^, , , - ' ' ‘ — ' 

Mauneh ! lirtm to me,** said Genevieve. 
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' ^ I iiavi severed 

a io^'Miiat uip^-mTi^st^irt witl^ 

y(Mf i£Wimfm Sid Itmiad^ but 

you did liol tisiL toa V 

** Moni^tifi*’ sidd tbjei Cibevall^, jim.^poiB of |tora»d ; 
of what Mbtod do yQ3i 
“ Of 3£driihd» the ehiemlst.*^ 

**d!doraiid> the ohl^ist, stands bef<we you* Morand, 
the chemist, is the CSievidier de Hsieoh Bouge*^* 
jLnA extesidxiig hie '^atid towards the table, he^iu an in* 
staat r^laeed his black wig which for so long a |»sriod bad 
concealed him &oih the young Bepublican. 

Ah, yes^^ said he, with redoubled disdain ; yes, I 
understand it is not Morand that you love, since Morand 
does not exist, but his subterfuge; but, to speak more 
plainly, this is not the less contemptible.’* 

The Ohevalier made a threatening movement. 

“ Monsieur,” said Maurice, ^^will you permit me to 
speak for a moment to Madame ; join in the^nversation 
if youlike, she will not he long, and then I will answer you.” 

Genevieve made a sign to Maison Eouge to entreat his 
patience. 

** Thus Geneviisve, thus,” contiuued Mhurice, “ yu" 
have made mo a laughing-stock for my fiiends and a curse 
to mysdf You have rendered me, blind fool that I was, 
an iniikcimeht in all your plok, and an easy tool in yomr 
hands. Listen to me. It was an infamous deed, but you 
will be punished, Madame, and Mon^eur, who wns going 
to kill me before your eyes. Before five minutes have 
elapaed he will he there, lying at your feet ; and if his life 
be spared it Will only be to lose his h^ Ujpon the soafibld.” 

” He diel” cried Geneyieve,/*he lose ms head upon the 
scaffold ! you do hot know then, Mhnnee, that he is 
my tnrotector^ and that of my fa^y > 1 1 rill give my 

life his, If he dies twin die, and ihat if you are my 
lovehekntef^^r 

Ah r ^sPhlawoe, ^'perhaps you still mem to pretend 
that jfto lo^me. Beally women are emy weak and 

t^tbg td the yotmi^ royafijE^ < ^ How, 
Mohldeui^^ am W tatuil^ etther i^ ine or dl^ youV« 

” Because, if vou do hbt kill the, 1 shedl ar.^ you.*^ 
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Maurice extei^ed his hand iio sc^ him by the collar. ' 

“ I shall not dispute my life wi% youi**.iTOl the Cheva- 
lier do Maison I^uge. And he flung his en a chmr. 

** And why do you not dispute jOur life'f’’^ 

<< Because my lilh is not equivalent in valuf tb the miorse 
1 should experience in feeling that 1 had killed a btave 
man, and more than all since Genevieve ioVes you.” 

“Ah!” cried the young woman, clasping her hands, 
“ you are always kind, brave, loyal, and generous, Armand!” 

Maurice regarded them both almost stapi%d with 
astonishment. 

“ Allow me,” said the Chevalier, “ to return to my cham- 
ber. 1 give you my word of honour it is not to escape : I 
wish to conceal a portrait.” 

Maurice turned his eyes quickly towards that of Gene- 
vieve ; it hung as usual in its place. Perhaps the Chevalier 
aivined Maurice’s thoughts; perhaps he wished to try his 
generosity to the utmost. 

“ I know,” said he, “ you are a republican, but 1 know 
also that you possess a pure and loyal heart. I will trust 
you to the end.” 

And he drew a miniature from his breast, and displayed 
it to Maurice, He beheld before him the portrait of the 
Queen. Maurice bowed his head, and rested his forehead 
on his hand. 

“ I await your orders, monsieur,” said Maison Souge ; 
“ if you still desire my arrest, will you knock at this door 
when it is time to give myself up to you. I value my 
life only while it is sustained by the hope of serving the 
Queen.” 

The Chevalier quitted the room without a gesture'from 
Maurice oflering to detain him. 

As he left the chamber Genevieve cast herself at^tlie 
young man's feet. 

“Pardon, Maurice,” sobbed she, “pardon for all the 
evil 1 have done forgive my deceprion, forgive me, if only 
on account of my tears and suffering, for believe me 1 
have wept much and suffered much. My buaband 
left me this morhiflg ; 1 do not know where he is go^, and 
X>erha^al^ him ^o more. And now I have onlv 

one mend left, a more than friend, a brofter, and you will 
destroy him* ^-Faa'don, Maurice, pardon I” 









